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HEBREW AND ARAMAIC PAPYRI. 


THE first of the following fragments was found by 
Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt at Oxyrhynchus in 1897. When 
reading Mr. Cook’s description of the Nash papyrus recently, 
I remembered that the Oxyrhynchus fragment contained 
the words 2°" nox, and it occurred to me that the one 
might possibly throw some light on the other. This 
unfortunately does not prove to be the case, but as the 
owners have kindly allowed me to use it, I take this 
opportunity of publishing it, together with the fragments 
in the Bodleian Library. Although these cannot be said 
to have any great interest, Hebrew papyri are so few that 
perhaps no apology is needed for printing them. The 
Bodleian Library possesses only four Hebrew and three 
Aramaic pieces, one of which I have already published 
elsewhere and therefore omit here. In their fragmentary 
condition all of them present difficulties which I must be 
content to leave for abler scholars to solve. All of them 
are in square character of some kind. In the following 
transcriptions, an over-line indicates a doubtful letter, an 
under-line marks a letter which is intended to be struck 
out in the original. Dots mark the approximate number 
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of letters missing or illegible. Three dots at the end of the 
line indicate an indefinite number of letters missing. 


I. 


A. 

(recto) 
ooo WE ss 
.. wow by... 
oo ANDI ... 
coed Pee. 

(verso) 

partis, 
» ond Teds 
ee we 


B. 


».B mnd55 ps Wwe PI 
». Barnes ads nan 
vee [7pda nb[wjond oF... 
cooe DN WR BA 

23) NOK 

oe ein pw mpjna 


Both belong to Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt, who, judging 
from other documents with which they were found, consider 
them to be probably of the sixth century a.p. A (recto) 
is in a smaller and probably earlier hand than A (verso) or 
B. It seems to be part of a selihah. Line 2 perhaps 
began ywe dy[ray1 py ew]. In line 4 the 3 possibly has 
a dot over it, and if so may stand for 7172, in which case 
the hymn or stanza ended with py. There are traces of 
a letter at the beginning of 1. 3 and at the beginning and 
end of line 4. 
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B. In line 1 3 is in rather smaller letters than the 
rest, and perhaps stands outside the text. The 3 may be 
a». Of the last letter only part is left. Probably ». 
Line 2. Of the last letter only a small part remains. It 
may be a &, or an y, but no other y occurs to compare with 
it. Line 3. The o has an unusual form ; it might possibly 
bean. Faint traces of a letter make the [w] very probable ; 
also the [n]. Line 6, first word, the 7 seems certain: the 1 
may bea’. I thought of nnn on the coins of Bar Kokhba, 
but it can hardly be a n. 

The division of the words is not always clear, e.g. in 1. 2 
we might read ban “1101, and take the text to be halakhic, 
but this would not fit the rest. so well. The writing is 
rough and irregular, and is made more difficult by the fact 
that some letters have been inked over again, e. g. 1. 1, 03, 
where the original 3 can be distinguished somewhat to one 
side of the later 3. This is also one cause of the uncertainty 
of 5> in 1. 1, and accounts for variations in the forms of 
some letters. It does not seem that anything is lost at the 
beginnings of the lines, except in 1. 3. 

With regard to the contents, there can be little doubt 
that the fragment is part of a pYp on the exodus. According 
to B. T. Berakhéth, fol. 14, nothing could come between 
ponds and nox. It is therefore unlikely that this hymn 
was intended to stand there. Consequently the words 
2s) nox cannot be taken as a heading, or as indicating 
that the section is to be said here, but must be a part of 
the text, and the stanza must have ended with 2°¥" nox ons 
or something similar. The hymn may have been alpha- 
betical. I have not been able to identify it, and indeed 
could not devote much time to the search. Perhaps some 
one better acquainted with liturgical compositions may 
succeed in finding it. Although it is disappointing that 
this proves to have no bearing on Mr. Nash’s Shema’- 
fragment, it is interesting to recover even such a broken 
remnant of a sixth-century DY». 


BZ 
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2. 
ooo WS.. 
. 6 LYpPA NR awT 


++. Myon, IDM, 

+. MOVIR Sp) 

++ ONY, On 33 
.+. DP ION... TOM 
++. BSS ON 


This is MS. Heb. f. 35 (P) in the Bodleian Library. 
Although it has already been partially printed in the 
Supplement to the Heb. MSS. Catalogue (no. 2749), I 
include it and the next for the sake of completeness. 
It was bought from the Rev. Greville Chester in 1892. The 
writing is very indistinct (and hence a facsimile was 
found to be impossible), but from the few words which 
can be made out with certainty, it seems to be part of 


aon an + WwW BK » 


a ora. The papyrus is coarse and the writing rough. On 
the whole it is better not to hazard a guess at the date. 
There is writing also on the verso, but it is not legible. 


3. 
FIN 


Bodl. MS. Heb. g. 7 (P), Catalogue no. 2856. Only the 
one word remains, in rough large characters on coarse 
papyrus. Bought from the Rev. G. Chester in 1878. It is 
apparently the beginning or heading of a 7p. 


4. 

mim promo ody 35 
wa sy misn3) pp 
pide pny 72 apy ab 

sae am mov j3 “Hyd []k 
se Sew Son amp jnasd 
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abv 52 oben qordwa 
ynnay jxad meow MED 
pan ays prey 
sbyx nd ones ow oy 
oy jab xb mnea woy 

yn sme NPI 7... 
pan awy nenden 
("Jf whi qbye nea 
Sy anadnw qnx 
Non NID 
we Ads sny2 Anes 
apps 135 qbnby ama 
yea odio "> PART cor 
nna oxy ‘oe Sy pnw 
yma mew ado® 
Mey yo Pann AwoN 
Svp mow Jno ime 
> ime... [an] 
Joy oxy 7... 5 pe By 

mben qendy asain ime 25 

man Ane yma 22 52 26 

aby nbd 27 

nx 75 xD pr Bx 28 

jax 5 yn wa nawNT 29 

77M Tay 1 30 

eee To Tod 31 

12 yd nyp ... 32 

noy 33 


Bodl. MS. Heb. d. 69 (P). It is complete, but illegible 
in some places. Bought by Dr. Grenfell of a dealer in 
Cairo in 1899. The writing, which, though still square, 
has a cursive tendency, seems to be earlier than that of 
no. 1. Note especially the long, narrow 0, the 3, 7 and n. 
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On the other hand 5 and ¥ sometimes approach the earlier 
form, with straight tail, sometimes the later form with bent- 
up tail, There is some irregularity in the shapes of the 
letters, which may be due to a want of skill in the writer. 
It is not clear what xo7N (1.15) precisely means. If it 
means @ Syrian Christian, the term would probably not 
have been used after the Arab coaquest of Palestine. 

Words and letters underlined are apparently meant to be 
deleted in the original. 

In line 4 the name seems to be “tyd not —1ybx. If [12] is 
right, and nothing else seems possible, there is not room for 
an. Soin l. 32. In the latter place there might be the 
ligature for 5x, but I do not think it is. This and nov are 
both Palestinian names. L. 7 ‘nn3, there is a break in the 
papyrus between } and 3, and possibly the } might be 
omitted. L.11 npo is a strange expression, but fairly 
certain. It must mean “you cleared me off,” “paid me”: 
perhaps it is humorous, as in 1.15 the Aramaic form used 
in speaking of the Aramaean. L. 16 nan, if right, must 
be some form of 273, “you promised.” In ‘we the first py 
has a strange form, but it can hardly be anything else. 
L. 17. The first letters look like mn’3n which gives no 
sense. The line is much broken. L, 18 m9 looks like 
a mispronunciation of S. L. 23 y2% must be supplied 
to make the sum right, though there is hardly room. 
There is a slight trace remaining which may be the tail of 
the y. L. 24 718 seems certain, but I do not know what it 
means. Possibly we might read yo“ ty. The 0 of Gy has 
been corrected and is doubtful. The second word is slightly 
rubbed and the third very indistinct. I doubt if they can 
be jms yn sy. L. 28. Ox is very doubtful; the x) may per- 
haps be ¥. ft is another Palestinian name. L. 31 yon 
for Tron; there are some signs of an attempt to correct 
it. The third word is crushed together and uncertain. 
It looks something like wx. L. 32. The first word is 
very uncertain. It looks something like y2. In ny" the 
"may be a3 or even 3, On the whole the writer does not 
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appear to have known Hebrew very well, which may 
account for some of the difficulties. 


5. 

saan Yn at]yded [mona pny nis yan yor 
nnianp wnndar 12D) a0 on 2 

oon 7.5 eat imby by = nant 3 
p23 JnaMw nn 4 


Bodl. MS. Aram. e.1 (P). Catalogue no. 2809. Neubauer 
suggested “perhaps eighth century ” as its date, and I have 
given that in the catalogue. If I might differ from such 
an authority, I should say that it is not later than no. 4. 
Note especially the forms of 3 and n, the closed 7, the small 
bend of the 5, and the long, narrow 0. The writing is very 
black and clear, but rough. The letter was never finished, 
a large part of the papyrus being left blank. L. 2 anjzpn, 
the} may be a long’. L.3 7.9. There is a break in the 
papyrus here. The missing letter may be a 7 or »; the 7 
possibly along. LL. 4 ‘nn a Syriac form=Hebr. ‘nin. 


6. 
mby 


... Dow ID nby 

2.030) DOW pry 

oo. OD poy aby 

oe DY Boy padi 
ee TON “TDP 
oe YM ADI 
2. OT mmo 
eee RMN ATP 
... a) inn nz5> 10 

oo. Pw DW 11 


Pe 12 


Bodl. MS. Aram. f. 1 (P). Bought by Dr. Grenfell in 
1899 from a dealer in Cairo, It is in a large, good hand, 


© on Aon fF W WD mm 
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which may well be of the same date as no. 4. Perhaps, too, 
the Isaac and Yoseh may be identical with the persons 
named there. So little of the letter is left that it is 
impossible to make out the purpose of it. 

L..6 "ox "t may be one word. L. 10. The 5 is quite 
uncertain. It may be either one or two words. L, 11 Yn>w, 
the final 1 is probably the side stroke of a larger letter. 


qe 
"YD inxi5 

++. TD NDPIND 
yay Amp 

Sip 1 prpyr 
abmp sin 

Tm Gx myw 
ao ee 

fd B pir 

nid a PN 
pban 

mrox nda 12 


Bodl. MS. Heb. e. 84 (P). Bought by Dr. Grenfell in 
1899 from a dealer in Cairo. It appears to be a medical 
prescription. It is much defaced, and very difficult to read 
owing to the carelessness of the writing. The papyrus is 
coarse and injured. The division of words is uncertain. 
L. 1 5 might be }, and soin1l.2. L. 4. The 5 might be a. 
L. 5. The ® is very badly made. It looks like w. L. 7 
7 Bx, perhaps mw, oil (2). L. 10 pam, the } might be ar, 
and belong to the next word. 

The accompanying facsimiles will enable the reader to 
appreciate the character of these papyri and to examine 
for himself some of the readings here suggested. 


Co wonran & W N - 


= mm 
- O 


A. CowLey. 





A CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF JUDAISM 


A. CONSERVATIVE VIEW OF JUDAISM. 


A RECENT movement in the community, and a recent 
book by one of the Editors of this Rrvizw, have imported 
a flavour of party politics into the affairs of Anglo-Jewry. 
If it is not yet altogether true to say with Mr. Gilbert’s 
hero that every little Jew or Jewess is born either a Liberal 
or a Conservative, it is at least apparent that these party 
names are acquiring a very real and a somewhat urgent 
significance in that small but influential section of Jewish 
thought which has its seat in this country. The Liberal 
case has been stated with singular lucidity and force in 
Mr. Montefiore’s volume; and if in these pages I attempt 
to state the Conservative point of view, it is partly because 
Mr. Montefiore asks it, and partly, too, because it has fallen 
to me in the business of communal life to defend certain 
views and opinions which I must try to justify to myself. 
The essay need not take the form of a criticism of 
Mr. Montefiore’s book. I hardly know if the hospitality 
of this REvIEW would be open to any such work. But 
something will have to be said of the views which that 
book expressed, and it will be convenient to quote them 
in Mr. Montefiore’s own words. These do not, as he is at 
pains to remind us, commit any one else at all, either to the 
views themselves, or to the particular shape which he 
gives to them. At the same time, Mr. Montefiore will have 
found a number of people to agree with him, and most of 
them, it is fair to assume, will be willing to accept his lan- 
guage as an adequate expression of their thought. In this 
sense, and without violating Mr. Montefiore’s claim to speak 
about “that particular and individualized form of Liberal 
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Judaism” which he himself happens to hold, Liberal 
Judaism, as he interprets it, may be taken as a definite 
conception corresponding to a definite set of opinions, 
which are shared by a definite section of the community. 

This means a good deal. It means all that is implied, 
in journalistic language, by a “parting of the ways” and 
a “crisis” in affairs. It means that the Jewish community 
of England is dividing itself into two camps, the orthodox 
and reform, or the Conservative and Liberal, or the old 
and the new, for the classification is strangely familiar, and 
the simplest forms of expression are the best. Can the 
old beliefs put on their new clothes? Can the Jew who 
conscientiously rejects the tradition of the inspiration of 
the Pentateuch attend the same public worship as the Jew 
who conscientiously accepts it? Nay more, can the same 
name “Jew” continue to include them both? Or does the 
so-called New Criticism set a bar between Jew and Jew, 
leaving the traditionalists to defend a lost cause and 
a forsaken belief—on the side of the angels, it may be, 
but of angels who have been superannuated—and placing 
the Liberals or Liberationists at the head of a movement of 
reconciliation in which, as precedent ordains, the sword is 
the instrument of peace ? 

To many of us it will seem a pity if no via media is 
found. To many, again, it will seem imperative that no 
via media should be found, for the disputes of theologians 
are beyond the remedy of compromise. But with these 
opinions, and their consequences, the present paper has no 
concern. There will never be wanting the advocates of 
dissension and destruction. There will never be wanting 
those adherents to a creed who find their expression in 
a perpetual protest. Religion has always been the fruitful 
mother of conflict. Perhaps, as the deepest emotion of 
which the human race is competent, it is subject in a 
peculiar degree to the universal law of competition. 
Religion, like teeming earth, feeds on its own decay. It 
recalls to a vivid imagination the slaughterous and parri- 
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cidal habits of the gods in the old Greek myth. Orthodoxy 
produces Protestantism; Protestantism, Dissent; each 
devours, or is devoured by, its offspring—the martyrs of 
one generation are the tyrants of the next; victor and 
victim there must ever be on the road to Zion, as to Rome. 

In any state of society which exists by internecine strite 
certain advantages attach inevitably to the winning side. 
This, again, is in accordance with natural law. Without 
the assured enjoyment of victory’s fruits there would be 
no heart in the fighting; and Protestants in religion have 
this, at least, on their side, that the brightness, the dash, 
the élan, the glamour of audacity and effect, are as 
necessarily and inalienably their perquisite as tail feathers 
adorn the peacock. “They prophesy falsely unto you in 
my name: I have not sent them, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
But against this bare, bald statement of a claim must be 
set the fascination of novelty, and daring, and revolt— 
a fascination which is hardly correctly described and dis- 
missed as meretricious, because it is an actual part of the 
natural process of development, and as such we must reckon 
with it and allow for it. In religious affairs, far more than 
in political, the Conservative case is severely penalized by 
nature. Changes which might frighten men in the conduct 
of the State, changes which might affect their purses, or 
unsettle their homes, or disturb their land-tenure, or other- 
wise touch their material interests, tend to attract them on 
the spiritual side by providing that grandest recipe for 
recreation—variety without responsibility. A certain per- 
sonal trouble is involved in taking a holiday for the body. 
But the soul can enjoy a change of diet, and leave the 
consequences to others. Our spiritual nature, so to speak, 
and so speaking for the majority of mankind, is endowed 
with a vicarious digestion. We sing the psalms, and the 
Church does the rest. Accordingly, if certain Church 
dignitaries come along with a new form of psalm-singing, 
the mere novelty of which is an attraction in itself, many 
of us are quite content to transfer the responsibility as 
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before, and to quicken our spiritual appetite by a change 
of diet and occupation. Then the Protestant leader is 
liable to commit the mistake of little great men, and to 
make an end of his means. The temptation to form a 
new sect, instead of reforming the old, is too often irre- 
sistible. Indeed, it would sometimes seem as if the 
universal church has to await the hour till it can come 
as @ unanimous reaction against the multiplication of 
churches and the meticulous diversity of creeds. 

There are signs of this process in the Jewish community, 
and the most dangerous sign of all is the refusal to discuss 
it. Silent change is intolerable because it is so easy. The 
success of the corybantic method, as Huxley described it, 
will be increased tenfold if no sound is heard from without. 
Conservative Judaism must speak out, though it be only 
in self-defence. It cannot see its ranks depleted, and 
refrain from iterating the truth and the faith that are 
within it. The ram’s horn should blow as loud a reveillé 
as any which is beaten on a drum. More than this is 
involved in the matter. One hears so frequently to-day that 
this or that feature of Judaism “does not appeal” to some 
seeker after spiritual rest that one tends to forget whose 
after all was the blame. This dispensation by default, 
this irresponsiveness in the worshipper, is not in itself 
a proof that the old creed is outworn. The cry for change 
finds an echo, and some may mistake the sound for an 
answer to their own prayers; variety, too, is a safe tonic, 
and the satisfaction of the patient is not always a symptom 
of disease. At least, it may fairly be urged that before 
throwing over the old forms some effort should be made 
to discover the secret of their vitality, and to determine 
whether this complaint, this tedium of the synagogue and 
its consecrated usages, is an indication of spiritual strength 
and intellectual awakening, or is merely a by-product of 
the forces of ignorance. There is no more plausible weapon 
in the whole armoury of dialectic than the appeal to 
common sense. Common sense is the grandest demagogue, 
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yet it is not to be trusted out of sight. The most excellent 
things in life—half its passions, and all its emotions— 
should listen to it, and pass by. The appeal from faith 
to reason, with the intellectual flattery it involves, is more 
often than not an appeal from light to darkness. Gemein- 
sinn is the cleverness of das Gemeine, and in affairs of 
the soul, as in affairs of the heart, common sense degrades, 
not exalts. There is only one thing more flattering than 
the appeal to common sense in a context of this kind, and 
that is the discovery of an unsuspected soul. Orthodox, or 
conservative, Judaism to-day has to counteract both these 
subtle perils. It has to meet the intellectual peril, and 
overthrow it; it has to take account of the latent spiritual 
longing, and teach it to find satisfaction without prescribing 
invalid’s food. In other words, it has to correct two rather 
morbid tendencies, the tendency to an undue respect for 
one’s own intellectual doubts, and the tendency to an 
exaggerated care for the nice requirements of one’s own ~ 
soul. These tendencies it must show to spring from a 
defect of the intellect and an excess of the spirit. Judaism, 
as a religious system, demands in a high degree the quality 
of intellectual imagination, and it reduces nearly to a 
minimum the spiritual claims of the individual. There is 
no confessional in the synagogue ; salvation is administered 
in big doses; and, mortifying as this may be to the self- 
esteem of the sickly soul, it yet seems to correspond to such 
imperfect observation as we are privileged to make of the 
Creator’s relation to the world which he created for his 
praise. He does not interfere to save any one man among 
us from the consequences of his acts or from the exercise 
of his volition ; and public worship, if it express the homage 
of man to God must, one would think, be satisfied with the 
revelation of God to man. The attempt to establish in the 
synagogue a form of ritual which shall admit a more 
intimate and personal communion between the worshipper 
and the Deity seems to the conservative Jew to contain 
the elements at least-of a morbid and a Romanizing inten- 
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before, and to quicken our spiritual appetite by a change 
of diet and occupation. Then the Protestant leader is 
liable to commit the mistake of little great men, and to 
make an end of his means. The temptation to form a 
new sect, instead of reforming the old, is too often irre- 
sistible. Indeed, it would sometimes seem as if the 
universal church has to await the hour till it can come 
as & unanimous reaction against the multiplication of 
churches and the meticulous diversity of creeds. 

There are signs of this process in the Jewish community, 
and the most dangerous sign of all is the refusal to discuss 
it. Silent change is intolerable because it is so easy. The 
success of the corybantic method, as Huxley described it, 
will be increased tenfold if no sound is heard from without. 
Conservative Judaism must speak out, though it be only 
in self-defence. It cannot see its ranks depleted, and 
refrain from iterating the truth and the faith that are 
within it. The ram’s horn should blow as loud a reveillé 
as any which is beaten on a drum. More than this is 
involved in the matter. One hears so frequently to-day that 
this or that feature of Judaism “does not appeal” to some 
seeker after spiritual rest that one tends to forget whose 
after all was the blame. This dispensation by default, 
this irresponsiveness in the worshipper, is not in itself 
a proof that the old creed is outworn. The cry for change 
finds an echo, and some may mistake the sound for an 
answer to their own prayers; variety, too, is a safe tonic, 
and the satisfaction of the patient is not always a symptom 
of disease. At least, it may fairly be urged that before 
throwing over the old forms some effort should be made 
to discover the secret of their vitality, and to determine 
whether this complaint, this tedium of the synagogue and 
its consecrated usages, is an indication of spiritual strength 
and intellectual awakening, or is merely a by-product of 
the forces of ignorance. There is no more plausible weapon 
in the whole armoury of dialectic than the appeal to 
common sense. Common sense is the grandest demagogue, 
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yet it is not to be trusted out of sight. The most excellent 
things in life—half its passions, and all its emotions— 
should listen to it, and pass by. The appeal from faith 
to reason, with the intellectual flattery it involves, is more 
. often than not an appeal from light to darkness. Gemein- 
sinn is the cleverness of das Gemeine, and in affairs of 
the soul, as in affairs of the heart, common sense degrades, 
not exalts. There is only one thing more flattering than 
the appeal to common sense in a context of this kind, and 
that is the discovery of an unsuspected soul. Orthodox, or 
conservative, Judaism to-day has to counteract both these 
subtle perils. It has to meet the intellectual peril, and 
overthrow it; it has to take account of the latent spiritual 
longing, and teach it to find satisfaction without prescribing 
invalid’s food. In other words, it has to correct two rather 
morbid tendencies, the tendency to an undue respect for 
one’s own intellectual doubts, and the tendency to an 
exaggerated care for the nice requirements of one’s own ~ 
soul. These tendencies it must show to spring from a 
defect of the intellect and an excess of the spirit. Judaism, 
as a religious system, demands in a high degree the quality 
of intellectual imagination, and it reduces nearly to a 
minimum the spiritual claims of the individual. There is 
no confessional in the synagogue ; salvation is administered 
in big doses ; and, mortifying as this may be to the self- 
esteem of the sickly soul, it yet seems to correspond to such 
imperfect observation as we are privileged to make of the 
Creator’s relation to the world which he created for his 
praise. He does not interfere to save any one man among 
us from the consequences of his acts or from the exercise 
of his volition ; and public worship, if it express the homage 
of man to God must, one would think, be satisfied with the 
revelation of God to man. The attempt to establish in the 
synagogue a form of ritual which shall admit a more 
intimate and personal communion between the worshipper 
and the Deity seems to the conservative Jew to contain 
the elements at least-of a morbid and a Romanizing inten- 
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tion. It substitutes a private for a public purpose. It 
directly encourages the hysteria of the confessional. It 
eviscerates Judaism, leaving the empty husks of ceremony 
and tradition in the place of the living fruits offered on 
the altar of the sanctuary. And, more than this, it must 
be urged that the condonation of a service, adapted in its 
outward features to the practices of Gentile churches, is in 
itself a betrayal of the racial and religious separatism of 
which the Jews are trustees. 

All this is negation and invective. But something of 
this point of view must be stated at the outset of a Conser- 
vative apologia. The most cherished feelings of the 
conservative Jew are outraged by such hypotheses as the 
following from Mr. Montefiore’s volume :— 


“The liberal Jew cannot regard the Law as the centre of 
Jewish belief and practice. it he were founding a public 
serviee de novo, he would not make the reading of the Law 
its central and most important feature. If he were building 
a synagogue, without reference to past custom, he would 
not put scrolls of the Law into an ark, and make that ark 
the most sacred part of the building. If he had such an 
ark, he would put in it the prophecies of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah, rather than the Pentateuch, for the Prophets are 
more primary and more essential than the Law.” 


“The prominent references to the Law in the liturgy can 
easily be given a new and different meaning by ‘liberal’ 
worshippers. To them the Law is no longer the Penta- 
teuch, but the Moral Law, before whose majesty all men 
must bow. That is the Law to which they ask God to 
‘open their hearts.’ That is the Law which they trust 
may ‘become pleasant in their mouths.’ Or, again, the 
Law is the will of God. That we may know and do God’s 
will we ask him to grant us ‘understanding and discern- 
ment.’ Or the Law is the Hebrew Scripture as a whole, 
which still remains the formal and constituent charter of 
Judaism, and of which we may truly say, ‘ Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who hast given it to us.’ In these various ways, 
which, because they are freely acknowledged, are not 
sophistic or insincere, we may adapt the language of the 
liturgy to our own beliefs and aspirations.” 
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“There are persons who want to maintain the Jewish 
race quite apart from any religious consideration. There 
are some who would even go so far as to speak of the Jews 
as a ‘people’ or a ‘nation,’ and would desire to keep up, as 
they call it, the national idea. Such persons would object 
to intermarriage on purely ‘racial’ or ‘national’ grounds. 
There are others who combine these grounds with motives 
of religion. There are others, again, who, while by no 
means assenting to the theory that the Jews are a nation, 
have yet a sort of sentimental, unreasoned, atavistic feeling 
of race, and dislike the notion of intermarriage. With all 
these I am in disagreement. If it were not so, I should 
indeed be guilty of a contradiction when I desire the 
‘denationalization’ of Judaism, and support the counter 
theory of an ‘Englishman of the Jewish persuasion.’ 
A man can only belong to one nation at a time. But, 
heart and soul an Englishman by nation, one can also be 
heart and soul a Jew by religion. But by religion only. 
The mere race is unimportant; it has no influence upon 
action.” 


The basis of all this reconstruction, this readjustment 
of the spiritual compass to an altered mental horizon, is 
placed in the alleged incompatibility of modern knowledge 
with traditional Judaism. The “higher” criticism of the 
Bible puts a definite stop to the uncritical standards of 
former generations. It is no longer admissible to say, 
“What was true enough for my fathers is true enough 
for me.” Reason forbids so pusillanimous a surrender to 
‘tradition and sentiment. It proves that Moses never 
wrote the Pentateuch. At the touch of its analysis the 
fabric of the Mosaic Law crumbles into dust. Its new 
Bible is sprinkled with A’s and B’s and (’s, like a kind 
of alphabetical index to its multiple authorship; and, 
naturally enough, those who use this critical apparatus, 
or those more particularly who use it at second or third 
hand, think that their case is proved when they say, 
“How can we repeat, ‘This is the Law which Moses set 
before the children of Israel, when we know (1) that it is 
not the Law, and (2) that Moses did not promulgate it?” 
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Liberal Judaism concedes these objections, and repairs its 
tenement accordingly. Certain passages of the Pentateuch 
it omits, as wholly inamenable to reason. Certain others it 
modifies in order to adapt them to reason ; and others, again, 
it submits to a fresh interpretation, at the expense more often 
than not of their essential sap. By this process of selection 
and rearrangement it discovers ways round the Law, by 
which to evade or to transform its original obligations, and 
with the simple but ingenious device of stating that “Moral” 
is sous-entendu whenever the Liturgy says “Law,” it provides 
a ready escape from inconvenient fetters. But “Moral Law,” 
we must all admit, is a phrase peculiarly susceptible of liberal 
interpretation ; and if loyalty to the Jewish race and obser- 
vances of the Jewish religion can be satisfactorily acquitted 
by obedience to the moral law, and if the injunction to obey 
it is recommended by a compliment to the mental powers of 
the rational disciple, then we may close our arks or furnish 
them with tracts on Utilitarianism, and hold up to the 
congregation of Israel the admirable and demonstrable 
truths of Bentham and the younger Mill. 

A pained surprise is sometimes expressed at the outer 
darkness in which we live, who have informed ourselves of 
the latest results of the researches of Biblical criticism, and 
who yet continue to uphold the authority of the Law, and 
to practise the religion of our forbears in the forms which 
it prescribes, as far as they are compatible with the conditions 
of modern life. The answer is that the two things have 
nothing to do with each other. It is the characteristic of 
liturgical language (conservative Judaism replies) to provide 
for emergencies of that kind. Liturgical language never 
pretends to scientific exactness, and when science comes 
along and proves it inexact, it readily admits the charge, 
but claims, as it has always claimed, the quality of a higher 
truth than the truth of scientific demonstration. The problem 
was stated and solved a generation ago, in Matthew Arnold’s 
Essay towards a better Apprehension of the Bible. “The 
language of the Bible,” he wrote, “ is literary, not scientific, 
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language; language thrown out at an object of conscious- 
ness not fully grasped, which inspired emotion. Evidently, 
if the object be one not fully to be grasped, and one to 
inspire emotion, the language of figure and feeling will 
satisfy us better about it, will cover more of what we seek 
to express, than the language of literal fact and science. 
The language of science about it will be below what we feel 
to be the truth.” To weigh language of this kind in the 
crucible of science is to apply, as Sir Leslie Stephen puts it, 
“a totally inappropriate test....The churches,” as Sir Leslie 
continues, not without a touch of irony, “would escape 
a good many difficulties, and apologists a good deal of 
trouble, if they could boldly follow Arnold and say that they 
do not appeal to the reason, but to the imagination ” (Studies 
of a Biographer, II, 118). The Jewish Church need not 
hesitate to follow Arnold to this extent. It may go 
further and say that the function of religion is to appeal 
to the imagination, and that a religious system which 
failed to make that appeal, and which could be approved 
unexceptionally by human reason, is a system which omits 
the Unknown. And the Jewish Deity possesses that awful 
attribute of unknowableness. Conservative Judaism prefers, 
in the full exercise of its intelligence, and with eyes and 
ears all open, to leave something to the imagination. It 
uses figurative language consciously—deliberately, one 
might say—and with a keen sense of the added power 
which is thereby lent to expression. In this way even the 
much abused opening verses of Genesis, which the higher 
criticism expunges as wholly unreasonable and unaccept- 
able, and which are omitted, accordingly, from the new 
Revised Version of its sensitive disciples, contain a truth 
and beauty distinct and distinguishable from the truth 
and beauty in their kind of the scientific theory of origins. 
It is no part of my purpose to attempt a defence of the 
imagination, but it is interesting at least to try, in ign 
untechnical language and doubtless very imperfectly, to 
describe what might be aa the psychological process of 
VOL. XVI. 
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belief in the mind of a Jew, to whom the obvious inaccuracy 
of the first chapter of Genesis does not in any wise impair 
its spiritual appeal to his religious emotions. We must 
suppose him standing in the position of the psalmist :— 


“ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him?” 


In other words, our Jew—our ideal synagogue-going Jew— 
is in a mood to realize the tremendous vastness of the 
universe, and his own immeasurable insignificance as a unit 
on the face of the world. Yet, oppressed and awestruck as 
he is, he recovers to a certain extent his failing sense of 
self-respect by means of the reflection, which inevitably 
suggests itself, of a purpose and an order which have been 
imposed upon, or are discernible in, the chaos. Light and 
darkness, water and earth, seed and fruit, these display 
a distinctness and regularity which even the infinitesimal 
unit—individual man—can plainly recognize and turn to 
his own uses. His terror is changing, accordingly, to 
a kind of wondering admiration, blent with which is the 
feeling that all this orderly procession on a scale hardly 
conceivable to a finite intelligence is designed for, or has 
led to, the growth of his own importance. Take the 
psalmist’s reflection again :— 


“For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
and hast crowned him with glory and honour. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of thy 
hands; thou hast put all things under his feet: all sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the fowl of the 
air, and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of the seas.” 


Note here how inevitable, to use a hackneyed word, is 
the psalmist’s expression of his mood. Can any one, 
feeling those emotions, and seeking language to express 
them, speak more truthfully or more beautifully than 
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the author of this psalm? “The work of thy fingers” 
is imaginative language, but is it therefore untrue? Is 
it not the nearest approximation which an imperfect 
instrument can fashion to the conception which cries for 
utterance? Can science, learned in all tongues, suggest 
a satisfactory substitute for that thought in that mood? 
It is the language of prayer, the language of adoring 
gratitude, in which the facts of observation, wherewith 
science is concerned, are transfigured by the light of 
imagination. And that light reveals a higher truth than 
the literal statement of the facts. It utters a truth which 
satisfies at once a more spontaneous, a more universal, 
and a more elevated demand of the mind than mere 
reason ever formulates. In the insoluble problem of the 
destiny of man, in which all speech is faltering, at least it 
reaches the level of what we feel to be the truth, below 
which, as Arnold says, the language of science falls. And, 
so reaching, it proves its own truth by its power to heal 
and to console. It is the expression which was sought for ; 
imagination can essay no higher flight. 

Now, assuming this mood, and using the sole form of 
speech which can even approximately express it, let us try 
to write the story of creation. Does it not necessarily 
fall into the moulds of the first chapter of Genesis? 
First the void, and the Spirit of God moving upon the 
face of the waters. Then the various types of order, 
ascribed by a figure of language, accurately fashioned by 
the aid of the highest human imagination, to the Presiding 
Idea, the designing finger—God. “And God called,” “And 
God said,” “And God set,’ “And God created ”—surely 
Reason would pull Truth down from her magnificent emi- 
nence if it reformed these symbols in accordance with 
scientific fact. Surely these phrases remain the supreme 
and perfect expression of those facts as grasped by imagi- 
nation, and surely the language of science about them must 
altogether omit their emotional aspect with its claims on 
our adoration and our gratitude. Above all, the glorious 

C2 
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refrain, “And God saw that it was good,” with its crescendo 
burst of music at the end, “‘And God saw everything 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very good,” is an 
inseparable part of any account of creation which shall 
satisfy the emotions and the intellectual imagination of 
mankind. The burden of the universe can only be relieved 
in a religious mood by the fervid statement of the truth, 
the fervid confession of the belief, that what is, is good. 
Art and poetry describe it as the identity of truth with 
beauty ; scienee cancels it altogether, as irrelevant to 
demonstration ; but religion proclaims it from the first in 
language that carries its own conviction: “ In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.... And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.” The days, as stages of this work, present no 
difficulty to belief. No one pretends that they are literal ; 
no one disputes their truth on the ground of scientific 
inaccuracy. Facts, after all, are imponderable things, and 
reason is a shifting standard. It changes from year to year, 
from one generation to another. Facts are very far from 
the last word which the intellectual emotions can state to 
spiritual faith. 

Whether the problem be attacked as one of verbal 
inspiration, or as one of the meaning of truth, it is equally 
illiberal, in my opinion, to presume to settle it on the spot. 
Transfer the argument for a moment to the less controversial 
field of classical scholarship. Virgil wrote a line :— 


“Sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi; 
Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


This verse is rendered by Mr. Frederick Myers :— 


“Tears waken tears, and honour honour brings, 
And mortal hearts are moved by mortal things.” 


Sir C. Bowen translates it :— 


“Tears are to human sorrow given, hearts feel for 
mankind.” 
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Wordsworth rewrote it :-— 
“Tears to human suffering are due.” 


Tennyson echoed it in his apostrophe to Virgil :— 
“Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom 
of humankind.” 


Dr. Henry, optime de Marone meritus, explains rerwm as 
“the world,” and writes on the text that it forms “a general 
reflection concerning human sympathy, viz. that tears are 
part of the constitution of nature, and to be met with 
wherever there are men.” 

Professor Tyrrell declares that he is “not sure that all its 
meaning has yet been fully unfolded.... Surely in this 
famous verse Virgil meant more than Wordsworth in the 
LIaodamia .. . Surely these words, which seem full of 
a natural magic, come to us with a diviner air and a 
grander message than this.... May not the words, which 
cannot but strike one as fraught with some new and 
exquisite fancy, bear a meaning far more definite, weighty, 
and distinguished?... E’en things inanimate (res, the 
material picture) can weep for us, and the works of men’s 
hands (mortalia) have their own pathetic power.” 

Dr. Mackail, in his brilliant manual on “Latin Litera- 
ture,” writes with a touch of mysticism: “In the most 
famous of his single lines he speaks of the ‘tears in things’; 
just this sense of tears, this voice that always, in its most 
sustained splendour and in its most ordinary cadences, 
vibrates with a strange pathos, is what finally places him 
alone among artists.” 

And so forth, and so forth. For the disputations of 
critics on this verse might be indefinitely quoted. Res 
may be rendered “human sorrow,” or “the world,” or 
“inanimate things,” and Virgil’s meaning in the verse may 
be totally different from our own. He may have intended 
a general reflection on the constitution of the universe, or 
a specific comment on Aeneas looking at a picture. But 
the point of the analogy is that the credit in either case is 
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Virgil’s. In the process of the suns a newer and a deeper 
meaning may have been read into his verse. He remains 
triumphantly its author. He drew it from the well-spring 
of truth; its truth is his truth for ever. Though he may 
have been inspired with a message the full sense of which 
he did not understand, the verbal inspiration is unassailed. 
Similarly, if the Pentateuch contains verses which later 
ages invest with deeper meaning than they may originally 
have borne, it is still no falsehood to proclaim: “This is 
the Law which Moses set before the children of Israel.” 
The hidden meanings which are revealed are also a part 
of inspiration. 

Let me take a homelier analogy to illustrate the problem 
of truth. I may say: “This umbrella was given to me by 
So-and-so in such-and-such a year.” The stickler for facts 
comes along, and asks a series of questions. “Has your 
umbrella been re-covered?” “Yes.” “Have you had 
a new stick for it?” “Yes.” “And a new frame?” 
“Yes.” “And a new ferule?” “Yes.” “And a new 
handle?” “Yes.” So he writes his alphabetical appendix 
to my simple statement of the truth, and draws up a learned 
scheme of “Umbrella A,” “Umbrella B,” “Umbrella C,” 
“Umbrella AB,’ and so forth, the while I continue to 
proclaim, with the pertinacity of Wordsworth’s simple 
child, and the inconsequence of his boy from Kilve, that 
“This is the umbrella which So-and-so gave to me in the 
year such-and-such.” I accept all his facts as true, but 
they do not in the least affect the higher truth of my 
statement, nor do they shake my faith in the essential 
identity of the umbrella, enriched by its traditions and 
associations, with that of the donor whom I name. Simi- 
larly, I may admit without demur the evidences of the 
higher criticism, and yet not relax my belief in the 
sovereign truth of the words: “This is the Law which 
Moses set before the children of Israel.” It is a very 
shallow cleverness which confounds the exercise of the 
imagination with the condonation of a lie. 
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Enough has perhaps been said to show how far from 
conclusive, in the opinion of the conservative Jew, is 
the appeal from faith to reason, or from the spirit to the 
word. One point only should be added, which the higher 
critics tend to overlook, or rather, which is immaterial 
to their argument, and which those who follow them 
do not realize. An inspired text is not necessarily a text 
which is inspired in every word. Conservative Judaism, 
I venture to think, is much more moderate than its 
opponents. It recognizes at least three elements in the 
inspired text, as we receive it. First, the message; next, 
the interpreter; lastly, the audience. The Deity chose 
human agents to communicate his will, and something 
doubtless was lost in this first process of transmission. 
Further, the transmitting agent had to make his com- 
munication to a heterogeneous audience, and that second 
process of removal from the original Voice involved a fresh 
adaptation of the message. The Pentateuchal formula is 
commonly: “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them.” 
Now, taking the thing quite literally, it is obvious that 
in any attempt to repeat to a large mixed class the words 
of a supreme authority, a certain admixture must take 
place. There is not only the mind of the transmitter, but 
the mind of the receivers to be considered. Each will 
colour the message on its way; and there will be in the 
resultant text the element of Moses and the element of 
the children of Israel, as well as the original code. The 
recognition of this fact, which indeed, is nowhere disguised, 
by no means detracts from the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch; but it does, I venture to think, tone down the 
asperity of the dogma, as Mr. Montefiore states it on p. 95: 
“The truth is that liberal Judaism has ceased to be 
a legal religion. In a legal religion the central feature is 
a belief in a perfect and God-given code, all the enact- 
ments of which must be scrupulously obeyed and fulfilled. 
Orthodox Judaism still declares that this belief, with 
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all its implications, constitutes an essential dogma of the 
faith.” 

Personally, though I do not pretend to obey every 
injunction in the code, it seems to me far more reasonable 
to take them as they stand, and to fulfil them, than to cry 
out that Judaism has ceased to be a legal religion because 
the “higher ” critics have discovered by a roundabout way 
what the author of the Pentateuch states in every chapter 
of his work, that the Law was removed from the Legislator 
by a double process of transmission. It is not the business 
of the “higher” critics to point out the limitation of their 
arguments, but it is the business of Judaism to make sure 
how far the proof of contamination affects the claim to 
inspiration. On all grounds alike, I venture to think, 
the claim to inspiration can defend itself, without taking 
recourse to the noli me tangere of mere obstinate orthodoxy. 
By the substitution of imagination for reason, as the properer 
canon of judgment, by the recognition that the contents of 
expression are not exhausted by the intelligence of any one 
generation, by the perception of a substantial truth behind 
the shadowy appearances of facts, and by the humble 
realization of the Deity of Exodus xxxiii. 20: “Thou canst 
not see my face, for there shall no man see me, and live ”»— 
in this spirit Biblical criticism may be greeted as a welcome 
guest in the mansion of Jewish faith. It will increase 
understanding where it dwells, and not disturb the peace 
of the household; it cannot abuse the hospitality which it 
receives, for the utmost resources of its art do not touch 
the fringes of belief. It is not knowledge which is to 
be feared, but the inferences that ignorance may draw 
from it. 


There is little to be added to this survey. But this at 
least should be apparent, however imperfectly shown, that 
the conservative Jew will be far better equipped to meet 
aitacks on his belief and temptations to apostasy than his 
liberal brother. The liberal Jew of Mr. Montefiore’s book 
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is everlastingly apologizing for himself. On p. 126, “he 
will not refuse to obey a law, or regard its public obser- 
vance as undesirable, merely because it is a ceremonial 
law, or merely because he can no longer believe that it 
was divinely revealed to Moses by God. Its observance 
may still be desirable from different motives.” On p. 155 
he registers the general reflection that “it is impossible to 
create festivals to order. One must use those which exist, 
and charge them, where necessary, with newer meanings ” ; 
and “ providentially,” he concludes, on p. 166, “the Sabbath 
and the Festivals, the Day of Memorial and the Day of 
Atonement—these can all remain. We can still use them 
fitly for religious and spiritual ends.’ To a reverent mind 
this kind of reconstruction is most objectionable. It 
suggests that Judaism is a bankrupt concern, with certain 
fixtures and furniture, which go with the lease of the 
premises, and that these must be taken over by the new 
tenant, pending, as Mr. Montefiore writes, on p. 133, 
“a modification of the Synagogue structure.” The con- 
servative Jew, on the contrary, is happily reduced to no 
such humiliating makeshifts. He does not even subscribe 
to the ipse diait of the liberal Jew: “ We go to Synagogue 
not to hear a recital of laws or stories, but primarily to 
pray” (p. 133). The primary object of public worship, he 
would venture to maintain, is to rivet the links which bind 
the congregation together, and which bind together the 
congregations of Israel. No link can ever be forged out 
of the personal prayers of individual members which shall 
resist, as Israel has resisted, the persecution of the centuries. 
Synagogue is a place for prayer, as is every other place— 
the open field or the bed-chamber—where man attunes his 
mind to communion with God. But Synagogue is first 
and foremost the place of public worship, a holy meeting- 
place and resting-place for the scattered congregations of 
the Jews. There they assemble to use, to display, and to 
assert their last common possession of religion, with the aid 
of a book of common prayer. Certain expressions in that 
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book may or may not appeal to this or that member of the 
congregation. His feeling, however, may be disregarded, 
for the fault most probably lies in his own imperfect 
realization of the purpose which the Synagogue fulfils. 
Most probably he misses the sanction in history or tradition 
which attaches to the usage; and the remedy should first 
be sought in a careful study of the Prayer-book. Even so, 
it is inevitable that the forms of public worship will not 
exactly correspond to the needs of the individual soul. 
Public worship is bound in a certain degree to be crys- 
tallized by sentiment and made rigid by convention. Its 
“atmosphere,” to use a stock phrase, is necessarily different 
from that of personal prayer, and any experiment which 
aims at a coalescence of the two must end in eanenpinig 
the purpose for which the Synagogue exists. 

The thrill and the glamour remain. The force which, 
as Mr. Montefiore writes, draws a number of non-observant 
Jews to Synagogue once a year, on the Day of Atonement, 
is not, I venture to believe, to be explained and contemned, 
as he contemns it. Their attendance does not prove that 
“they are silly enough to think that by this annual rite 
they may ward off some of the consequences of misspent 
lives and evil deeds” (p. 162). This is a harsh saying, 
which entirely misdescribes the lives and deeds of many 
who are faithful to the annual rite, and to no other Jewish 
ceremonial. The true explanation, it seems to me, is in the 
magnetic attraction of traditional Judaism. On some it 
acts more powerfully than on others, but the framers of the 
ancient ordinances of the Jews wrought more surely than 
they knew. The bonds by which they rivetted a rebellious 
people to the Law prove their strength by this phenomenon. 
Once a year at least even indifferent witnesses come to the 
congregation of Israel, and claim their place with the rest. 
Once a year at least they testify to the living Law, and are 
drawn within its fold by the force that is in it. Would 
a Day of Atonement, stripped of its tradition and cere- 
monial, denuded of its historical associations, make anything 
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like the same appeal? Mr. Montefiore writes: “The modern 
Day of Atonement is purely spiritual. It is true that most 
Jews still fast for twenty-four hours, but no one ascribes 
any efficacy to the fast. It is an old custom, which does 
no particular harm, and is an exercise in self-control. It 
has some disciplinal and ascetic value.... The fast is, 
however, a minor and subsidiary feature. In every other 
respect the day has only to do with fundamental religious 
ideas, with the conceptions of sin, repentance, reconciliation, 
and atonement. Such a day is absolutely fitted and useful 
for every human soul” (p. 163). But Judaism, before it 
concerns itself with the requirements of the human soul, is 
concerned with the public expression of religious belief. 
The fast is very much more than “an old custom which 
does no harm.” The fast is the outward sign, the symbol 
of a common worship; its roots are set in human nature 
itself. It acts as the trumpet-call of the Synagogue, to 
draw the congregation together. Atonement is not fasting, 
for the greater does not contain the less; but a public 
system of religion, as distinguished from private con- 
fessionals, would hardly survive its foundation if it neg- 
lected men’s bodies in providing for their souls. It was 
the weakness of mediaeval Judaism, when transported to 
modern surroundings, to care for the body overmuch, to 
forget the Law in its symbols. Against this, the Protestant 
movement in England, of 1842, was a healthy reaction ; 
but a new movement of Dissent, which would abolish the 
symbols altogether, or relegate them at least to a more 
subsidiary place, and pack away the ark in the lumber- 
room, is a very different thing. To put it at its highest, 
it trusts too much to unassisted spiritual needs. 

If I were preaching a sermon, for which I have neither 
the wish nor the right, the question of discipline in religion 
would require to be discussed. If this were a treatise on 
ethnology, it would consider the problem of race, and from 
both points of view a strong case could be made out for 
conservative Judaism. But my object in writing this 
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paper has been at once more modest and more difficult. 
I have been trying to show how the forms of public 
worship, as practised by the majority of Jews, may still 
retain their hold on Jews who do not ignore the results of 
Biblical criticism. One can speak only for oneself in 
a context of this kind, and personally, at least, I feel 
no sense of insincerity, no impulse to set myself right with 
the critics outside, when I repeat the consecrated formula, 
with all that it implies: “This is the Law which Moses 
set before the children of Israel.” When I echo Solomon’s 
prayer—surely the most perfect expression of the longing 
of the human soul—* What prayer or supplication soever 
be made by any man, or by all thy people Israel, which 
shall know every man the plague of his own heart, and 
spread forth his hands towards this house; then hear thou 
in heaven thy dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, and 
give to every man according to his ways, whose heart thou 
knowest ”—I deliberately prefer, on spiritual grounds, to 
preserve the “environment” of Solomon, who “built an 
house for the name of the Lord God of Israel,” and “set 
there a place for the ark, wherein is the covenant of 
the Lord, which he made with our fathers, when he brought 
them out of the land of Egypt” (1 Kings viii. 20-21). 
All this to the conservative Jew is not merely true, but 
vital. It helps to make a difference between his public 
and his private worship. It has the essence of commonalty ; 
it is a part of the constitution of Israel, it transcends the 
life of individuals, and passes into the possession of the 
race which cannot fail. Granting a share of comparative 
sanity to these views, the practice of the Jewish religion 
gains enormously by holding them. Warmth, romance, 
and imagination ; immediateness and directness ; tradition 
sentiment, and association: these qualities which appeal to 
children, and to the eternal child in man, are added at 
once to the colder lights of a “purely spiritual” faith. 
The object-lessons of belief are added to the abstract 
teachings of morality. And for the searchings of reason, 
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with which human curiosity concerns itself, surely the 
whole philosophy of conduct is contained in a verse of 
Deuteronomy :— 


“The secret things are for the Lord our God; but the 
revealed things are for us, and for our children, for ever, 
that we may perform all the words of this Law.” 


LAuRIE MAanus. 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 
IT. 


THE condition of religious affairs in German Jewry in 
the fourth decade of the nineteenth century was far from 
encouraging ; it must be confessed that the high hopes enter- 
tained by the inaugurators of the reform movement that 
this would prove the panacea for all the ills from which 
Judaism was suffering had not been realized ; the problem 
had not been solved; the conflict between traditional Judaism 
and modernism was as pronounced as ever. The Jews were 
divided into various parties which were characterized as 
follows in the year 1835 by one of the keenest observers : 
“the one party wishes everything to remain as it is...; no 
one shall presume to deprive them of anything which they 
have considered holy at any time; they mock at history, 
and all progress is monstrous in their eyes; they mock 
also at the true spirit which animates the synagogue, but 
they do not know this nor yet believe it, for proofs carry 
no weight with such. Then there is the other extreme. 
Because Judaism as constituted at present suffers from 
defects, therefore (think they) it should not exist at all; 
they would have it extirpated, and in its place would put 
an insignificant little tree which does not take root, nor 
blossom nor bear fruit... . And can you imagine even for 
a moment that such an unstable reed can take the place of 
the deeply rooted tree of the synagogue which furnished 
cooling shade and produced refreshing fruit for so many 
centuries? This tree has grown too rank, and possibly 


1 For Article I, see J.Q.R., XV, 475 ff. 
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crooked, but prop it up, prune it, and it will do better. 
Has not the present age, which has caused you to adopt 
views so radically different from those of your fathers, 
also the power to make you conscious of the good in the 
past so that you destroy this not wilfully?!” Between 
these two extremes there were many varying shades of 
opinion inclining more or less to the one or the other. 
The waters were deeply troubled. The reformers had not 
grasped the situation in its totality. They thought that 
a few synagogal reforms were all that was necessary to 
solve the conflict between rabbinical Judaism and the modern 
spirit, but they overlooked the all-important fact that the 
public worship in the synagogue has never been all of 
Judaism ; they were influenced too much by their Christian 
environment in this matter; in Protestantism, and still 
more in Catholicism, the church service is the pivot on 
which the whole system revolves; all religious acts are 
connected in one way or another with the ecclesiastical 
cult; important as the place of the synagogue and its 
services in Jewish life had always been, yet did they not 
loom so large upon the horizon of Judaism as did the 
church and its services upon the horizon of Christianity ; 
there were many religious acts and customs which had 
no necessary connexion with the synagogue service, but 
were performed in the home, under the blue of heaven, 
on a journey, or where not? Judaism is not so much 
a church-going institution as a view of life: its teachings 
are concerned with the whole tangled web of existence ; 
therefore by laying all the stress of their activity upon 
the improvement of the public worship the early reformers, 
notably of Westphalia, Berlin, and Hamburg, betrayed 
their incompetency to deal with the problem; the trouble 
lay too deep to be removed by the introduction of a few 
liturgical changes and improvements; the real task lay 


1 Geiger, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jidische Theologie, I, pp. 8-9; 
see also ibid., Jidische Geschichte von 1830 bis zur Gegenwart (1850), in 
Nachgelassene Schriften, II, pp. 264 ff. 
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in the adaptation of the ideas and ideals of Judaism to 
the new circumstances wherein the people found them- 
selves in their new environment. The voices were crying 
in the wilderness. The rising generation was drifting 
further and further away. Religious affairs were in a 
chaotic condition in many places: a number of congrega- 
tions had no rabbi; since the death of Hirsch] Levin in 
1800 the congregation of Berlin, for example, had no 
rabbinical chief; a rabbi of the old school was not appointed 
to the position because he did not understand the new 
situation, nor was a younger man, graduated with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from one of the univer- 
sities, appointed, because many feared that such were 
not imbued sufficiently with the traditional spirit. Yet, 
although the reform movement had not brought thus far 
the healing to distracted Jewry that its advocates had 
expected confidently, still did this not minimize by one jot 
the necessity for reform. The first generation of reformers 
had diagnosed the disease correctly, but they had not found 
the proper remedy. The time had come for a more 
thorough consideration of the problem. If those first 
reformers had not mastered the task they had undertaken, 
they had pointed the way at least. They were succeeded 
by a number of remarkable men, whose activity in the 
cause of reform began in the latter half of the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century, and whom we distinguish 
as the second generation of reformers. These men, chief 
among whom were Abraham Geiger, Samuel Holdheim, 
David Einhorn, Ludwig Philippson, Leopold Stein, Samuel 
Hirsch, 8. Adler, Joseph Aub, and others, placed the 
reform movement on the sound basis of scholarly investi- 
gation, philosophical reasoning, and latter-day justification. 
The programme of the zeal of this second generation, 
under whose. guidance and activity: the reform movement 
entered upon a new phase, was well expressed by the great- 
est of their number, when he wrote “we are beyond the 
point of considering the salvation of Judaism dependent 
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upon external embellishments (of the service) and of paying 
no attention whatsoever to the religious view-point and 
the religious life as a whole, on the plea that the entire 
religious life is a matter of private concern and touches 
the individual conscience; no, the question of the hour is 
this,—to determine what are the spirit and the teaching, 
the doctrines and the duties of life peculiar to Judaism 
and inherent in it'.” This was the new note struck by 
this new generation. Although they recognized the 
necessity of external reforms in the service, and advocated 
them, yet they gazed more deeply into the heart of the 
situation; for them this was only an incident, not the 
essence of reform ; their purpose was to get at the root of 
the matter by research and investigation, to set forth the 
principles of Judaism, to establish the eternal validity of 
those principles, to express them in a manner consonant 
with the outlook of their generation, to distinguish between 
the permanent and the transitory elements, to bring Juda- 
ism into harmony with the changed conditions in which 
the people were placed in the new time—in a word to 
clothe the spirit of Judaism with a new form, for they felt 
that “first must the dead letter of religion own itself dead 
and drop piecemeal into dust, if the living spirit of religion, 
freed from this charnel house, is to arise on us new-born of 
Heaven, and with new healing under its wing.” 

Active with tongue and pen, adepts in ancient lore and 
modern learning, they grappled earnestly with the problem 
that confronted them. However, before giving a more or 
less detailed account of their thought and work, I consider it 
fitting to let them express themselves on the general aspect 
of the subject, with which their names will be identified for 
all time in the annals of Judaism: “ Reform means for us, 
changed, new appearance; a rejuvenated life, forms per- 
meated and saturated with the spirit. The difficult and 
the easy, the whole and the part, are to receive meaning 
and significance, to uplift the spirit, and kindle the heart, 

1 Geiger, Der Hamburger Tempelstreit, in Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 194. 
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in order that the religion may influence the entire view and 
course of life!”; “we wish to be, we should be children 
of our time, and as children of this age we must strive to 
realize for our contemporaries the true standpoint of Juda- 
ism, which has never been content to be a faith divorced from 
life or a practice at variance with belief*.” Thus wrote 
Geiger, and Holdheim expressed himself similarly: “ Reform 
means not merely the removal of abuses and the suppression 
of the antiquated conceptions whereon these abuses rest, but 
it means the purification and the clarification of religion 
by the removal of the abuses, so that this may act in a 
salutary manner upon spirit and disposition *” ; and again 
“T shall attempt to answer the question why our time is so 
completely different in allits elements and requirements from 
those of rabbinical Judaism ; but one of two alternatives is 
possible for the Jew, either to be a rabbinical Jew and live 
aloof from the age, or to live in the age and cease being 
a. rabbinical Jew. The spirit of rabbinical Judaism is 
diametrically opposed to the spirit of our time. Rabbin- 
ical Judaism has converted into religious ideas and ten- 
dencies all the exclusive national ideas and tendencies of 
the Bible which were intended for entirely different 
conditions and circumstances, and has thereby given them 
eternal validity. The rabbis have perpetuated as religion 
the temporary part of Mosaism, the symbolism and parti- 
cularism of the theocracy, and, on the other hand, they 
misconceived and neglected its eternal element, the ideal 
of universalism, which was in truth the real purpose of 
the theocracy. Hence the irreconcilable conflict between 
rabbinical Judaism and the spirit of the modern age +.” 
The matter was never put more clearly than in the response 
of David Einhorn to a Christian, who had written to him 
for information as to the meaning and purpose of the new 

1 Geiger, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, II, 211. 

? Ibid. 220. 

3 Geschichte der Berliner Reformgemeinde, Berlin, 1857, p. 200. 

* Reformbestrebung und Emancipation (appendix to Das Ceremonialgesetz im 
Gottesreich, Schwerin, 1845), p. 123. 
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movement in Judaism: “A thorough reform of Judaism 
based upon the immovable foundation stones of Mosaism, 
viz. monotheism and revealed religion, certainly finds full 
sanction within the bounds of Jewish ecclesiastical history. 
Nearly all modern Jewish theologians have made such a 
reform their programme, and at the very outset have postu- 
lated by silent agreement the following two principles 
of procedure as demanded by the necessities of the case: 
first to unchain by the breath of the living spirit the forms 
that had become rigid and to make them fluid, and secondly 
to sift these forms according to their antiquity and essen- 
tiality, and in accordance with the results of such sifting 
to reduce their great number, beneath whose burden Judaism, 
without a doubt, is sighing and panting. The solution of 
the latter half of this programme is dependent palpably upon 
that of the first half. First of all, the principle of sincerity 
as opposed to empty formalism had to be re-established on 
the basis of prophetical teaching, the religion had to be 
restored to its original purity, and the relation of doctrine 
to legislation had to be determined hereby, in order that it 
would be possible to distinguish the human, political, and 
temporal elements in Judaism from the divine, essential, 
and permanent.” And as one further statement of the 
situation I quote the words of the foremost organizing 
genius of the group of reformers, the editor of the All- 
gemeine Zeitung des Judenthums: “We have devoted our- 
selves to and have acquired the culture which mankind 
has developed during the course of thousands of years, 
but Judaism has preserved its eternal divine content in 
forms, the most of which were the outcome of temporal 
conditions; they have therefore lived their day. This 
exterior must be re-fashioned, this form must be changed 
if Judaism is to continue to influence the lives of its 
followers in accordance with its purpose and its power, 
and if it is to persist among the world forces in a manner 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, VIII, 87. 
D2 
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worthy of its high destiny.” As is apparent from these 
utterances the situation was grasped clearly, but how was 
it to be met successfully? Here the second generation 
of reformers profited by the shortcomings of their pre- 
decessors. Instead of directing all their energy to the 
introduction of external liturgical reforms, they determined 
to begin at the foundation and work upwards; their 
programme was, to establish reform on a scientific basis, 
to set forth clearly the essential truths of Judaism, to let 
the light of investigation play upon its principles, to in- 
vestigate the validity of every doctrine and every form, 
to determine which religious institutions had outlived their 
usefulness, and were hindering rather than helping the 
religious life, which conduced to the furtherance of the 
Jewish ideals, and which were in conflict with the modern 
spirit and modern needs?; and then when scholarship had 
thus established the foundation and had separated the 
permanent from the passing, the essential from the formal, 
the work of practical reform was to begin. It is apparent 
that here was a new departure; there was to be no break 
between past and present; the reform movement was 
shown to be justified, because there had always been de- 
velopment in Judaism ; investigation proved that different 
forms arose in different ages, that Judaism in separate 
lands adapted itself to conditions, that authorities of afore- 
times did not scruple to meet extraordinary situations 
by extraordinary enactments, that the whole body of 
Jewish observance is a product of the ages, that the 
liturgy of the synagogue, its prayers, its benedictions, 
were the growth of centuries. All this being established 
by a study of the sources and by the insight into the 
conditions of the past, the logical conclusion was that the 
present requirements could be satisfied by such measures as 
the situation required, for life spelt progressive development 
and standstill meant decay and death °. 


? Philippson, ibid. IX, 516. 2 Geiger, ibid. IX, 340. 
3 Cf. Geiger, Wi. haftliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, I, pp. 10, 
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The man who more than any other directed the reform 
movement into this channel was Abraham Geiger, born at 
Frank fort-on-the-Maine, May 24,1810. Geiger possessed all 
the necessary qualifications for such a task. He combined 
a thorough mastery of the Jewish sources with a modern 
university education. His erudition was profound, and his 
insight keen. He was not only learned, but wise. When 
he was but twenty-three years of age he published his 
doctor’s dissertation, “What did Mohammed take from 
Judaism !?”—a study which evinced a splendid grasp of 
both Mohammedan and Jewish sources, a study, too, whose 
value the lapse of time has not diminished, for a new edition 
has been issued very recently (in 1902), almost seventy 
years after the original publication. In addition to his 
special Jewish activities he found time to carry on investi- 
gations in the broader field of general Semitic learning, for 
contributions from his pen appeared in learned periodicals, 
notably in the foremost Oriental publication of his day, the 
magazine of the German Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenléndischen Gesellschaft). In him were 
joined great scholarship and practical activity, for he was 
preacher and student, reformer and scientific investigator, 
fighter for his rights before the government, and keen solver 
of difficult literary problems. He was most ingenuous in 
his interpretation of difficult points of Biblical exegesis and 
of Jewish literature and history, as his Urschrift der Bibel 
and the many studies in the two magazines” he established, 
amply prove. His three series of lectures on Judaism and 
its history * show a fine philosophical grasp of the intent of 


11, 222, II, 569; Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 127, 133, 187, 204; Holdheim, 
Verketzerung und Gewissensfreiheit, passim; Ritter, Samuel Holdheim, 66, 76, 167; 
Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, III, 352; Loew, Gesammelte 
Schriften, II, 206, 271, 455; Levin, Reform des Judenthums, 25, 56, 61. 

1 Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenth aufy ? Bonn, 1833. 

2 Wi haflliche Zeitschrift fiir jiidische Theologie, six volumes, 1835-1848 ; 
Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft und Leben, Breslau, eleven volumes, 
1862-1874. 

3 Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, Breslau, 1865. 
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Judaism from Biblical times; his epoch-making essay on 
the Pharisees and Sadducees revolutionized the thought of 
the learned world on the significance of these two parties in 
Jewish antiquity. The current ideas about these parties 
were founded particularly upon the notices in Josephus and 
the New Testament: the Pharisees were looked upon as 
the reactionary party among the Jews, the formalists, the 
religious hypocrites, slaves of the letter, enemies of the 
spirit ; Geiger’s researches into Jewish literature convinced 
him that quite the contrary was the case, that the Pharisees 
were the party of progress and the Pharisaic leaders or, in 
other words, the great rabbis and teachers from the second 
pre-Christian century onward, interpreting the law in a spirit 
required by the necessities of the people, protested against 
the assumptions of the Sadducees, the conservative party of 
the priestly and aristocratic classes. 

Speaking broadly, it may be said that he viewed the 
whole story of Judaism from its very beginnings as an 
evolution ; he claimed that the rabbinical party, who made 
the Talmud the final court of appeal in religious belief and 
practice misinterpreted Judaism, and he used the signi- 
ficant term, “Talmud-Karaites,” when writing of them. 
The Talmudic period was only a phase in the development of 
Judaism ; to base all doctrine and practice upon the Talmud 
through the Shulchan Arukh and to claim that this was the 
norm of authority for all future generations, was in its way 
Karaism as rank as any that the sect founded by Anan was 
guilty of. The term, however, was in reality a retort upon 
the rabbinical party, one of whose favourite charges against 
the reform movement, was that it was simply Karaism over 
again, that is, a renouncing of all tradition, and an acceptance 
of nothing as authoritative except the letter of the Bible. 
To Geiger and his co-workers, however, this did not apply ; 
for them Judaism was an ever-developing faith ; they ac- 
cepted and even insisted upon the principle of tradition, but 
they refused to accede to the rabbinical claim that all tra- 
dition was in the Talmud ; neither Bible nor Talmud, neither 
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easuistics nor philosophy, neither commentaries nor codes, 
are the whole of Judaism, but are links in the century-long 
chain ; they are aspects of Judaism, and the time had come 
for the age-old religion to assume a new aspect; life de- 
manded it, the changed circumstances required it. Geiger 
presented this thesis in a hundred different ways. For 
him the reform movement was a necessary incident in the 
history of Judaism. 

True, he was not altogether original in his claim that 
a study of the sources would prove that there had always 
been a living stream of thought-development in Judaism. 
As has been shown this had been the programme of the 
short-lived “Society for the Science of Judaism” (Verein 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums)?, as it had likewise 
been the thesis which Zunz had undertaken to prove in his 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden*. But Geiger brought 
this theoretical programme into conscious connexion with 
practical effort, and thus made it a living issue; it became 
the starting-point of the second chapter in the history of 
reform in Germany. Geiger was convinced firmly that by 
this procedure only would reform be able to take the place 
it should as the necessary and logical interpretation of 
Judaism in the changed conditions wherein the lives of its 
confessors were passed at this time. “Judaism must receive 
its scientific foundation,” he once wrote; “its truths must 
be clearly expressed, its principles must be probed, purified, 
established, even though they be not finally defined; the 
investigation into the justification and the authority of its 
sources and the knowledge of these are the constant object 
of study. Dependent upon this theoretical work is the 
practical purpose which keeps in view the needs of the com- 
munity, at least of the German Jewish community; from 
this union of the theoretical and the practical will flow the 
insight into what rules of life are necessary, and which in- 
stitutions and religious practices will serve indeed to improve 
the religious life, which are moribund, and which are in such 


1 J. Q. R., XV, 505. 9 Ibid. 506. 
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contradiction with our needs and conditions as to preclude 
any further helpful influence from them, but the obstinate 
adherence to which will lame strong and active purposes. 
This knowledge of the true significance of Jewish doctrine 
and of the present must arouse to united effort all such as 
are sincerely interested, so that a transformation of Jewish 
religious practice in harmony with the changed point of 
view of our time may result, and awaken true inner convic- 
tion and noble religious activity.” Imbued with these 
thoughts Geiger began his active work in the cause of 
reform by establishing in 1835 the critical magazine 
already mentioned, his Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir 
jidische Theologie; this was to be the organ for the ex- 
pression of these views and for the publication of studies 
on Jewish theology, history, and literature. The opening 
article from the pen of the youthful editor (he was twenty- 
five years of age at the time) is in a manner the declaration 
of the aim and purpose of the magazine; it is entitled 
“The Judaism of our Time and its Aims.” Two brief 
extracts will set forth the trend of the writer’s thought. 
“Salvation lies not in the violent and reckless excision of 
everything which has descended to us from the past, but in 
the careful search into its deeper meaning, and in the aim 
to continue to develop historically that which has grown 
historically now that we have become organs of history, 
checking here, helping forward there, following the wheel 
of time here, forcibly putting our hand to its transformation 
there, and constantly furthering its development with 
steadfast purpose ?”; and a little further along he writes: 
“We need men who will show that Judaism has become 
what it is gradually, and who will not hesitate to demon- 
strate by valid proofs against such as are biassed in their 
views, that much which is now believed and observed is not 
tradition, and cannot be established by a correct exegesis, 
but is a product of a certain time, and can therefore be re- 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, IX, 340. 
2 Vol. I, 2. 
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moved by time?.” Geiger was rabbi in Wiesbaden at this 
time; he had already taken his place as a leader, despite 
his youth ; in him many recognized the coming man who 
was to reconcile Judaism with the new life. It is interest- 
ing to note that just at the time that Geiger was beginning 
his work, which was to become devoted to the reform cause 
more and more pronouncedly with the passing of the years, 
another youthful savant made his appearance in the world 
of letters with a publication that denounced the reform 
movement and espoused the cause of rabbinical Judaism 
with positiveness and decision. Samson Raphael Hirsch, 
the rabbi of Oldenburg, published anonymously in 1836 his 
Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, in which he attempted to 
establish the thesis that every jot and tittle of the written 
and the oral law are of eternal validity. The letters were 
written ostensibly in answer to the questions and doubts 
of an inquirer, whose inherited traditional beliefs had been 
disturbed sadly by the spirit of the new age. The letters 
were regarded as a polemical utterance against the reform 
tendencies of the time, and aroused much attention and 
discussion. Rabbinism, as well as Reform, had found its 
champion in a scholar, who combined modern learning with 
a thorough knowledge of Hebrew lore. Abraham Geiger 
and Samson Raphael Hirsch are the foremost names in the 
theological history of modern Judaism, as representing the 
two opposing streams of thought. Not even his bitterest 
opponents denied Hirsch’s sincerity and the intense warmth 
of his religious nature ; but in order to explain and to jus- 
tify the ceremonies he resorted to a forced symbolism. He 
had no sympathy with the cry that there was a conflict 
between rabbinico-ceremonial Judaism and the life in the 
modern world; if there was such a conflict, life had to be 
conformed to traditional practice; Hirsch’s Judaism spelt 
antiquarianism and romanticism; in his opinion, the cere- 
monial and not the universal prophetic element was the main 
consideration ; he stated his position broadly thus: “ Every 
1 Ibid. rr. 
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distinction between eternal and temporary, absolute and 
relative in religious affairs, is both false and conducive to 
falsehood.” This statement expresses the irreconcilable 
conflict between rabbinism and reform, and basing upon 
utterances like this the reformer is unassailable in his con- 
tention, that the rabbinical party must either observe every 
enactment and injunction contained in the rabbinical codes 
or else in honesty concede the correctness of the reform 
position. If the progress of time and the needs of life in 
these latter days have made impossible the observance of 
even one Talmudical or rabbinical enactment of unques- 
tioned validity in the heyday of rabbinical Judaism, then 
the reform standpoint is justified. It is not a matter of 
quantity, but of universality in observance. Either the 
fourfold code has authority, or it has not. If it has, who 
shall distinguish between its ordinances as of greater or 
less validity? The reformer declares openly that the 
Shulchan Arukh has no binding authority; the rabbinist 
presumably accepts the code’s authority and yet disregards 
many of its injunctions, as indeed he must, or life would be 
impossible in the modern environment. 

The ceremonialism and legalism of rabbinical Judaism 
were an esoteric product. As long as Jewry was a close 
community without connexion with the world this esoteric 
product might well pass muster as a satisfactory expression 
of the religious consciousness. But when Jewry put out 
feelers and began to share in the larger interests of the 
world, when the badge of exclusion was exchanged for the 
insignia of citizenship, when Judaism had to strive with 
the world’s materialistic forces for the upper hand in shaping 
the life and thought of its followers, then truly rabbinism no 
longer proved a competent expression of the religious spirit ; 
it did not maintain a harmony in the life of the Jew within 
and without the synagogue, nor did it satisfy the intellectual 
and spiritual aspiration of thousands. Reform sought to 
remedy this, and in the thought of Geiger, Holdheim, their 
contemporaries and successors, itis more than a matter of 
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disregarding rabbinical enactments, more than a system of 
pale negations. It represents a positive standpoint. If 
rabbinism stands for the esoteric system of custom and 
practice developed in Judaism while this was separated 
from the surrounding world, then reform is expressive of 
the broader development of the universal religious element 
in Judaism. The absolute conflict between rabbinism and 
the larger life, which the Jew entered upon after the dawn 
of the era of emancipation, bred that indifference to the 
religion which marked so many. Judaism had ceased to 
mean anything for them. In its rabbinical guise it was 
merely an echo of a past age. The point at issue was, are 
life and religion things apart? Judaism had always 
answered this question in the negative. Its guiding 
spirits had attempted always to establish a connexion 
between the religion and every act of life; this in truth 
had been the purpose of that phase of the religion which 
we designate by the term rabbinism. But when the life 
of the Jews began to assume the larger sweep, rabbinism, 
as it had found definite expression in the fourfold code, 
was not equal to the task of religious guidance. It could 
not and would not burst its legalistic shell, and for it life 
and the religion did drift further and further apart in 
the new time, and thus there was violated the vital 
principle of their necessary and intimate connexion; 
this principle it was the purpose and desire of reform 
to confirm in a changed environment, by interpreting 
the eternal verities of the religion in a manner that 
should appeal to a state of mind, thought, and belief 
as distant from the outlook of Jewish mediaevalism as is 
pole from pole. The reform movement then is not a 
religious freak, nor was it correctly described when its 
purpose was declared by its doughty antagonist to be 
“to take a standpoint outside of Judaism, to accept a con- 
ception derived from strangers of the purposes of human 
life and the object of liberty, and then in correspondence 
with this borrowed notion to cut, curtail, and obliterate 
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the tenets and ordinances of Judaism’.” It has its proper 
place in the development of Judaism as a religion, the 
prime article of whose practical endeavour has been from 
the very beginning to inform all of life with the religious 
spirit ; it is in this sense that this movement is to be 
interpreted, viz. as the earnest effort to reconcile the life 
of the Jews with the religion, and to make the religion 
the living expression of latter-day aspirations. The fourth 
and fifth decades of the nineteenth century witnessed 
many practical efforts to give these ideas shape; it was 
a time of great religious activity, notably in Germany ; 
the hosts of rabbinism and reform were pitted against 
each other as never before. The leading German Jewish 
communities, such as Berlin, Breslau, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and Hamburg, were the scenes of notable conflicts 
between the parties ; three rabbinical conferences gathered 
together the leading exponents of the teachings that 
passed under the name of reform: the agitation spread 
also to other lands, such as Hungary and England. I shall 
undertake to set forth the most notable of these episodes 
in the history of the reform movement, in order to give 
as complete a picture as may be of religious conditions 
in that “ fermentation period ” of Jewish life. 


THe GeIGER-TIKTIN CONTROVERSY. 


The all-absorbing episode in German Jewish religious 
life at the close of the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century was the strife engendered in the congregation 
of Breslau by the election of Abraham Geiger as rabbinical 
colleague to S. A. Tiktin, who had served in the capacity 
of rabbinical chief of that community since the year 1821. 
Tiktin was a typical representative of the old school of 
rabbis. He interpreted his duties to consist chiefly in the 
answering of ritual questions and in the presiding over 
the rabbinical court (Beth Din), which still had jurisdiction 


1 The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel (Engl. translation), 174. 
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‘in such matters affecting Jewish life as the granting of 
divorce, the giving of Chalitzah, &c. He was totally 
blind to the signs of the times, and. deaf to the voices of 
his generation. He was a survival from a past age, and 
could not adapt himself to the new surroundings. The 
Jewish community of Breslau, like other congregations in 
the large cities of Germany, was no longer satisfied with 
the old condition of affairs. The desire was abroad for 
a preacher, who, a child of the new age, would be able to 
set forth the truths of the religion in the vernacular, to 
guide and teach the young, many of whom were being 
repelled by religious methods that were unintelligible and 
incomprehensible to them, and to win back to the fold 
many who had drifted away, because the religious attitude 
of such leaders as Tiktin was uncongenial to them. The 
latter-day~ generation was out of sympathy with the 
official interpretation of Judaism, and something had to 
be done to stem the tide of dissatisfaction and indifferent- 
ism. The officials of the community therefore determined 
to secure the services of some one of the new school 
of rabbis, a man cognizant of the needs of his genera- 
tion, in sympathy with the religious spirit of the time, 
capable of preaching in the vernacular, able to superintend 
the religious education of the young by methods in 
consonance with the standards obtaining in the new 
world wherein the Jews were now living, and at the 
same time an adept in rabbinical lore and thoroughly 
familiar with the traditional duties of the rabbinical 
office. In a word, official demand was made by a 
great Jewish congregation in Germany for a rabbi 
who was to combine a modern scientific university 
training and pulpit eloquence with Jewish learning and 
rabbinical knowledge’. A number of names were con- 


? The exact wording of this notice which appeared at the end of March, 
1838, was that the congregation desired a ‘‘theologian of comprehensive 
Biblical and Talmudical attainments, thorough scientific training and 
strict religiosity, who, besides fulfilling the functions of a dayan, is able to 
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sidered, but the choice fell upon Geiger. His views were 
well known; he had declared his religious standpoint 
clearly, viz. that the requirements of the age had to be 
met, that the Talmud was not an infallible authority, 
that the rites and ceremonies of the religion had to be 
subjected to research, and if found to be subversive of 
the spirit of true religion rather than helpful, to be 
changed or discarded; ceremonies that furthered the 
religious life in one generation might be a drawback 
to another; he even quoted the Talmud in support of 
this, adducing the Talmudical dicta that only such religious 
enactments are valid as are adopted by all Israel or as 
are reconcilable with the demands of life’; he did not 
then object to ceremonies as such, but to the abuse of 
ceremonialism ; he had given public expression to these 
thoughts frequently. However, he felt that though the 
individual might entertain these ideas, yet as a member 
of the House of Israel he must observe what had tradi- 
tional sanction until an authorized body had declared its 
validity at an end; therefore, while still at Wiesbaden, 
he had issued a call for a rabbinical conference (the first 
call of its kind) for the consideration of the problems 
that were vexing the Jewish communities, and for the 
adoption of such practical measures, and bringing into 
being such practical institutions, as might meet the 
necessities of modern Jewry. This conference will be 
discussed in its proper place. He was thus thoroughly 
alive to the situation. After six years of service in 
Wiesbaden he found himself cramped in his activity 
and unable to influence the communities of Nassau, the 
country whereof Wiesbaden was the capital, as he wished ; 
he therefore determined to resign and return to his 
deliver instructive and edifying addresses every Sabbath in pure German”; 
eight rabbis applied for the position. and four others, Philippson, Holdheim, 
Herxheimer and Geiger, declared their willingness privately to accept the 
position. 
’ Talm. Bab. Aboda Zara, 36 a, swe 522 NOW WwDd. 
Ibid, 72 Toy) par Nasi 3m 5D Oe NOR Nay by AMMA PM PR. 
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birthplace, Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; shortly after this the 
announcement of the Breslau congregation calling for 
applications for the rabbinical post appeared; he was 
induced to preach in the Prussian city on July 21, 1838; 
five days thereafter he was elected to fill the position. 

A wretched campaign of petty personalities and worse 
began to be waged against him at once. One of the most 
distressing features in this Geiger-Tiktin affair, as in all 
similar controversies between the rabbinical and the reform 
parties at this time, was the induction of personalities and 
the employment of any measures whatsoever to discredit 
the opposition. In the controversy in question it was the 
Tiktin party that was guilty of these tactics. They called 
into play every imaginable agency ‘o fortify their own 
position and to prevent the accession of Geiger to his new 
office. The first gun in the campaign was fired from Wies- 
baden. A communication dated from that place appeared 
in the columns of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 
which stated that Geiger had been forced to leave Wies- 
baden because of certain religious irregularities, such as the 
desecration of the Sabbath and the like. I mention this 
disagreeable incident in order to give a place to the wise 
words uttered in connexion therewith by the famous 
champion of Jewish emancipation in Germany, Dr. Gabriel 
Riesser. In addition to a communication from the officers 
of the congregation of Wiesbaden contradicting the 
calumnious report, a letter was written by Riesser in 
defence of Geiger. .In this letter the great Jewish 
statesman gives utterance to some general statements that 
throw light upon the situation. He wrote, “May those 
who represent advanced views bear in mind that true 
wisdom is always joined with mildness, that malice never 
converts the erring but strengthens him in his attitude, and 
that it is very unfitting to combat error (so long as this 
does not assume the aspect of injustice) with the weapons 
of hatred. But may those others who do battle for 
traditional opinions recognize that personal persecution, 
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intrigue, and calumny have as their only result the 
dishonouring and shaming of the cause they mean to 
serve },” 

The second step was taken by the Breslau opposition ; 
before Geiger could assume the position to which he had 
been elected it was necessary for him to receive his 
naturalization papers as a citizen of Prussia. Four 
members of the congregation petitioned the government to 
refuse this; they charged that the election was not regular ; 
the government sustained the officials of the congregation 
who had elected the candidate by a vote of fifty-six to 
one; the opposition thereupon accused Geiger of being an 
innovator, and quoted the various governmental edicts of 
former years forbidding innovations in the Jewish service ; 
in vain: the government seemed to have passed beyond 
the stage of petty interference with the private affairs of 
Jewish congregations, as was apparent from the answer to 
the final great effort of the opposition. They memorialized 
the government in a detailed statement in which Geiger 
was charged with holding views completely and thoroughly 
opposed to the rabbinical standpoint. Politics, whether 
civic or religious, make strange bed-fellows. The pro- 
tagonists of the orthodox rabbinical party of Breslau 
besought the aid of a notoriously lax Jew, Joel Jacobi 
(who, in fact, was converted to Catholicism shortly there- 
after), in the preparation of the pro memoria which they 
desired to present to the government. The minister of 
public worship submitted portions of this document to 
Geiger, who had settled in Berlin while these negotiations 
were pending, for answer. His answer was so satisfactory 
that the government declared the election valid, and 
granted him his naturalization papers on December 6, 1839, 
fifteen months after his opponents had inaugurated the cam- 
paign against him. His persistence had won the victory ; 
during his residence in Berlin he left no stone unturned ; 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, II, 113. 
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he kept the matter constantly before the government 
officials, and was justified of his course in the end?. 

His political status assured, he returned to Breslau and 
delivered his inaugural sermon on Jan. 4, 1840, in which 
he sounded the keynote of his thought in these words: 
“Judaism is not a finished tale ; there is much in its present 
form that must be changed or abolished; it can assume 
a better and higher position in the world only if it will 
rejuvenate itself; all should unite in this work?.” He 
gave practical earnest of his thought by untiring activity 
in the cause; he preached in the vernacular, instituted 
classes for the instruction of the young, delivered lectures 
on Jewish history and literature, and continued his 
literary work. All this, too, in spite of the fact that the 
opposition toiled unremittingly to undermine his position. 
Tiktin, as a matter of course, refused to recognize him as a 
colleague. The old rabbi was fully consistent in this; for 
him Judaism meant the unquestioning observance of every 
Talmudical injunction no matter how absurd or impossible ; 
for him too the time element in religious development did 
not exist; whatever was prescribed was sacred ; to remove 
one stone from the Talmudical foundation whereon rab- 
binical Judaism rested meant for him the endangering of 
the safety of the whole edifice. Hence any one who denied 
the validity of each and any Talmudical enactment, stood 
without the pale of Judaism. His standpoint and that of 
Geiger who denied such inviolability to Talmudical legis- 
lation were irreconcilable. The two interpretations of 
Judaism were thus brought face to face in practical life as 
they had never been before. The vital question embodied 
in the conflict attracted the attention of all Jewry; the 
agitation in the Breslau congregation assumed far more 
than local importance; a great principle was at stake; 
stripped of all side-issues the situation narrowed itself 


1 See his interesting account in a letter to his friend, M. A. Stern, 
published in Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 148. 

2 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, IV, 66, 
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down to the one all-important and significant point as to 
. Whether a man who examined the institutions of Judaism 
critically, and announced his honest conclusions as to their 
development and their present validity could hold the rab- 
binical office ; in other words, whether freedom of thought 
and research could go hand in hand with the exercise of 
rabbinical functions. Tiktin and his congeners maintained 
that the whole system of rabbinical tradition was sacred and 
not to be desecrated by the profane touch of investigation ; 
what the former generations had prescribed was of eternal 
sanction and authority; as he put it tersely, “ Whoever 
disregards any command or prohibition of the Talmud must 
be considered an unbeliever and as standing without the pale 
of Judaism, and is therefore an untrustworthy witness '.” 
Hence the occupant of the rabbinical office must suppress all 
desire for historical, critical, and scientific study of the rab- 
binical literature ; he must approach it not as an investigator 
but as a blind partisan ; this was the sheerest obscurantism ; 
the last refuge of intrenched authority is to deny the right 
to inquire into the sources of such authority ; the doctrine of 
infallibility is the logical outcome of this obscurantism, but, 
much as the Tiktins, the Egers, the Bernays and their 
fellows declared for Talmudic and rabbinic infallibility 
they were bound to come to grief, for they were in conflict 
with the spirit of Judaism which had always permitted the 
widest freedom of thought. 

The situation in the congregation was becoming intoler- 
able. Rabbinical jurisdiction was suspended practically 
because of Tiktin’s persistent refusal to bow to the will of 
the congregation. Geiger continued in the even tenor of 
his way; his opponents gave vent to their spite in a 
number of unseemly acts, undignified incidents in the con- 
troversy, which I pass over in silence*, The officers of the 


Rahhinat 


1 Darstellung des Sachverhiilinisses in seiner hiesigen R gel 

reslau, 1842, p. 26. 

2 These incidents are given in detail in Geiger's history of the controversy, 
Ansprache an meine Gemeinde (Breslau, 1842), and in Schreiber’s Reform 


Judaism and its Pioneers, Seattle, 1892, 306 ff. 
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congregation, in their desire to relieve the situation, sug- 
gested that Geiger be merely the preacher and not the 
rabbi of the congregation. This separation of the office 
into two parts as a solution of the difficulty was resorted 
to by a number of congregations in those days, as Vienna. 
Prague, and somewhat later Berlin. It implied the recog- 
nition of an old and a new Judaism, the old represented by 
the rabbi, a strict rabbinist of the Tiktin type and the new 
by a young man of modern education. The rabbinical and 
the homiletic functions were thus kept absolutely distinct. 
The rabbi presided over the Beth Din, and was supreme in 
all matters of ritual; the preacher delivered sermons in the 
vernacular and conducted the educational activities of the 
congregation. Geiger refused to be a party to any such 
compromise. He claimed that the division of Judaism into 
two parts, the one quick and the other dead, which this 
arrangement presupposed, harmed the religion incalculably 
in the estimation of its own followers. It made the forma- 
tion of two parties inevitable, the one, following the 
leadership of the rabbi, must look upon the preacher as an 
unbeliever, while the other, adhering. to the preacher, would 
consider the rabbi an ignorant obscurantist ; such states of 
mind must lead without fail to a schism in fact as well as 
in thought, and Judaism would be in a sorrier condition in 
the end than it was at the beginning. No, the spiritual 
guide of the congregation must combine within himself 
both functions; in him past and present must meet; such 
an artificial distinction was purely opportunistic; if such a 
division of functions were sanctioned how could the con- 
tinuity of historical Judaism ever be impressed upon the 
present generation’? Geiger was undoubtedly correct in 
this position, and he contributed greatly towards a correct 
appreciation of the situation by his firm and immovable 
stand. If the new conditions in Jewry, arising from the 
civil and educational emancipation, demanded a readjust- 


1 Ansprache an meine Gemeinde, in Nachgelassene Schriften, II, 265; Wissen- 
schafiliche Zeitschrift, I, 256. 
E2 
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ment all along the lines of Jewish life and thought, then 
the real leaders would be men, who, thoroughly versed in 
the lore of the past, were at the same time men of the 
present; the breach between the traditionalists and the 
moderns could be healed only if the people had ocular 
evidence of the fact of the continuity of Judaism in the 
attainments and activity of the rabbi-preacher, the meet- 
ing-point of the two streams, tradition and modern culture, 
that would have to coalesce were Judaism to be a living 
force in the modern time and under the new conditions. 
Only a keen mind like Geiger’s could pierce to the heart of 
this matter which involved really the whole question as to 
whether Judaism was a religion that could adapt itself to 
the changing needs of successive generations or a closed 
system without capability of development. If the former, 
then the separation of the functions of the office was 
justified, and the rabbi, the representative of the principle 
of fixedness, was the true leader, while the preacher was 
simply the representative of a latter-day fad superimposed 
upon Judaism. If the latter, then such a separation was 
invalid, for the functions of the preacher were simply the 
modern expression of the rabbi’s duties. Hence, although 
in the Jewish annals of the time some men are designated 
rabbi and others preacher, showing that this artificial dis- 
tinction was sanctioned and officially recognized in some 
places, we cannot but feel that Geiger was correct in his 
attitude and had the true conception. 

Here then was an impasse. Tiktin would not consent 
to serve with his newly elected colleague, and Geiger would 
not agree to the separation of the functions. The relations 
became so strained that the governing body of the con- 
gregation was forced to suspend Tiktin from office. In 
order to fortify himself in the position he had taken, Tiktin 
had addressed various rabbis of Upper Silesia for an ex- 
pression of opinion. He obtained responses from the rabbis 
(all of the olden school) of Posen, Lissa, Beuthen, Lubinitz, 
Nicolai, Ratibor, Myslovitz, Rybnick, Guttentag, Rosenberg, 
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and Landsberg, all of whom, as was to be expected, vindi- 
cated him in the stand he had taken; nine of their number 
addressed the administrative body of the congregation di- 
rectly. In June, 1842, Tiktin published a pamphlet entitled 
Darstellung des Sachverhiltnisses in seiner hiesigen Rab- 
binatsangelegenhett ; he included in this the response of 
Solomon Eger, rabbi of Posen, the response of the rabbinate 
of Lissa, and the address of the nine rabbis. This was an 
appeal to the larger Jewish world, and the controversy 
passed beyond the local stage. Tiktin and his colleagues 
stated their position clearly and unmistakably. They 
read Geiger and all who thought as he did out of Judaism. 
They declared the plenary inspiration of the Talmud a 
dogma of Judaism. They denied the right of freedom 
of thought and investigation as far as any traditional 
form, custom, or ceremony that was observed in Israel 
was concerned. Never before had these things been so 
apodictically stated. The issue was now clear. According 
to these rabbis Judaism was a fixed and immutable system. 
Every minor law codified in the Shulchan Arukh was of 
equal validity with any religious command of the Bible: 
such a law as ordered a married woman to conceal her 
natural hair beneath a wig had equal sanction with the 
Ten Commandments. Absurd as this seems when thus 
baldly stated, it is really the standpoint of rabbinical 
Judaism. But I will permit the opponents of Geiger and 
the reformers to state their own case. The chief rabbi of 
Posen, Solomon Eger, declared that “only he can be con- 
sidered a conforming Jew who believes that the divine law 
book, the Torah, together with all the interpretations and 
explanations found in the Talmud, was given by God him- 
self to Moses on Mt. Sinai to be delivered to the Jews and 
to be observed by them for ever; further, Moses delivered 
the oral and written law revealed to him to his successor 
Joshua, Joshua to the so-called Zekenim (elders), these to 
the prophets, and the prophets to the men of the Great 
Assembly. These oral divine traditions are the very same 
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as, collected in the Talmud, we are commanded to obey. 
He, however, who departs from these paths, who believes 
in the authenticity of the written law alone as divinely 
given, but considers the interpretation of this written law 
as Talmudically ordained and prescribed a purely human 
work, subject to changes, is not to be considered an 
Israelite, but belongs to the sect of Karaites, who sepa- 
rated themselves from the Jewish as well as the Christian 
religion 1.” 

This dogma was stated even more explicitly by the rabbin- 
ate of Lissa; “All commandments and prohibitions contained 
in the books of Moses, and that too in the form that they have 
received by Talmudical interpretation, are of divine origin, 
binding for all time upon the Jews, and not one of these 
commandments or prohibitions, be its character what it 
may, can ever be abolished or modified by any human 
authority *.” 

These statements represent the standpoint of Tiktin and 
his confreres, and basing upon this interpretation of what 
is authoritative in Judaism, Tiktin accused the governing 
board of the congregation of having “selected a dayan in 
disregard of and opposition to the religious convictions of 
wellnigh the entire congregation as well as of the tradi- 
tional Judaism of a thousand years’ standing; a dayan 
who in spoken and written discourse denies unreservedly 
the authoritative validity of this traditional Judaism and 
whose call and mission appear to be to extirpate it root 
and branch for all time” ! 

The position could be stated no more strongly and de- 
finitely than thus. These men acted and wrote according 
to their light. Holding the convictions that he did Tiktin 
could not have done otherwise, and although the petty 
persecution and the childish petulance which he and his 
party indulged in are inexcusable, yet can he not but be 
respected for the firm stand which he took in support of 


' Darstellung des Sachverhiiltnisses, &. Appendix 1. 
2 Ibid. Appendix 2. 
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his beliefs. I may consider him and his sympathizers 
narrow, bigoted, and fanatic from my point of view, but 
it may not be forgotten that he and they believed sin- 
cerely that Geiger and the reformers were undermining 
Judaism. The fact of the matter was, however, that 
Geiger was misrepresented somewhat in the statement 
of Tiktin which has been quoted above. He had declared 
openly and clearly that the same man could and should 
separate his rabbinical from his literary activity, i.e. a rabbi 
might as a critical student declare against the propriety 
and validity of some or many practices in Judaism, and yet 
he must observe them in his practical activity as rabbi 
until they be changed or abolished by the concerted opinion 
or action of competent leaders and authorities. Thus the 
rabbi as student in his investigations into the origin and 
significance of the Mosaic institution of chalitzah (release 
from levirate marriage), might be persuaded that this act 
is out of place under modern conditions, and yet in his 
official capacity he must countenance it until the religious 
authorities of the generation declare that the act is to be no 
longer performed among Jews. The individual rabbi might 
hold and promulgate the most advanced and radical views 
on the significance of traditional doctrines and practices, but 
in the conduct of his office he must conform to tradition so 
long as a competent and recognized authoritative body had 
not legislated otherwise. In other words, liberality of 
thought and investigation and orthodoxy in practice could 
be combined in one and the same person. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that the spirit of the age worked 
silently, and many a rabbinical enactment and many a prac- 
tice of aforetimes went by the board simply because they 
had become impossible under the changed circumstances 
in which the people lived. Therefore hundreds of the in- 
junctions which constituted the body of rabbinical observ- 
ance up to the nineteenth century passed out of Jewish life 
without special enactment by any authority, for the simple 
reason that they had lost all meaning. Life legislated 
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them out of existence. The spirit of the age was indeed 
the new revelation. 

But to return to our narrative. The governing board of 
the Breslau congregation was put on the defensive by the 
manifesto issued by Tiktin and his party; they were 
accused of having subverted the traditions of Judaism 
by their act of electing a rabbi whose explanation of the 
religion was different from the orthodox interpretation. 
There was, however, a much farther-reaching point in- 
volved. The rabbis of Posen, Lissa, and Upper Silesia 
had declared that the whole body of Talmudical and rab- 
binical legislation was inviolable; to doubt its eternal 
validity was heresy; they had read out of Judaism any 
one who denied the dogma of Talmudical infallibility ; 
hence they denied practically freedom of thought. This 
was vital. Were free thinking and free investigation 
compatible with the rabbinical office or no? was the 
rabbi simply an interpreter of what the past had handed 
down, or was he permitted to flood each and any institu- 
tion and doctrine with the light of investigation? was it 
true that Judaism had ever denied freedom of thought ? 
The officials of the congregation determined to submit 
these all-important questions to recognized leaders of 
thought in Jewry. They stated the point at issue well 
and clearly in the address which they presented to these 
leaders. They wrote thus: “The question to be decided 
is whether progress is possible in Judaism or whether 
strict fixedness is commanded; whether the great num- 
ber of our co-religionists, who entertain opinions about 
the value and validity of Talmudical enactments different 
from those held in former centuries, may still claim the 
name Jew or are to be considered unbelievers; whether 
Jewish theology can endure scientific treatment and free 
investigation or whether the traditional views which are 
at variance with all culture may not be touched, nay, 
not even examined; and whether a man who champions 
openly and strives eagerly to spread a free, scientific, 
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Jewish-theological conviction is entitled to occupy the 
rabbinical office or is unfitted for it. Tiktin has em- 
phasized these points with unmistakable clearness, and 
has declared most positively the non-permissibility of any 
progress; the impossibility of even the slightest change ; 
Eger (of Posen) has even stated that any one who de- 
viates from the Talmudical interpretation of Biblical com- 
mands must be considered an unbeliever and a renegade 
from the House of Israel.” 

Such being the state of affairs, they felt themselves 
called upon to obtain expressions of opinion on these 
points from men of standing and authority. They received 
a number of important responses which they published as 
a reply to Tiktin’s Darstellung in two volumes in 
September, 1842, and March, 1843, under the title Rab- 
binical Responses on the Compatibility of Free Investigation 
with the Exercise of Rabbinical Functions (“ Rabbinische 
Gutachten iiber die Vertraglichkeit der freien Forschung 
mit dem Rabbineramte”). The first volume contains the 
responses of the Rabbis Joseph Abraham Friedlander of 
Brilon, Aaron Chorin of Arad, Samuel Holdheim of 
Schwerin, B. Wechsler of Oldenburg, Abraham Kohn of 
Hohenems, S. Herxheimer of Bernburg, David Einhorn 
of Hoppstadten, M. Hess of Stadt Lengsfeld, M. Gutmann 
of Redwitz, and M. Wassermann of Miihringen ; the second 
volume includes the responses of the Rabbis B. Levi of 
Giessen, Joseph Aub of Baireuth, Joseph Kahn of Trier, 
Joseph Maier of Stuttgart, L. Adler of Kissingen, Leopold 
Stein of Burgkunstadt, and E. Griinebaum of Landau’. 
This was the most important publication that had yet 
appeared in this agitated religious period, more important 
indeed than a similar collection of responses published 
a short time previously by the officers of the Hamburg 


1 The response of Rabbi Fassel of Prossnitz, Hungary, was not included 
in these volumes for reasons stated by the governing board of the Breslau 
congregation in the preface to the second volume. The response was 
published in the Literaturblatt des Orients (Nos. 5-8, 1843). 
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congregation on the subject of the new edition of their 
prayer-book!, for these responses touching the Geiger- 
Tiktin affair really covered the whole field of the justifica- 
tion of reforms in Judaism. Because of this I feel it 
necessary and profitable to quote even though at some 
length from these responses characteristic and telling 
paragraphs, for they express well the tendencies of the 
religious thought of the time. 

Joseph Abraham Friedlander, rabbi of Westphalia, an old 
man eighty-six years of age, who had filled the rabbinical 
office for sixty years, was one of the few older rabbis who 
appreciated that a new era had arisen for Israel and that 
a reformation was imperative if Judaism was to be some- 
thing more than a lifeless survival from a past age*. He 
wrote, “Mishnah and Talmud were not delivered to Moses 
on Sinai, but are a collection of interpretations of the law 
dating from a later age. They have no eternal obligatory 
authority. The ancient sages and interpreters did not 
desire to prevent later generations from modifying their 
decisions in accordance with the changed needs and 
circumstances of their age, nor even from adding to or 
subtracting from them ; on the contrary, they laid down 
the most widely differing subjective interpretations in 
order that every one might be able to choose whatever 
view appealed most to him*.” “The reason for obeying 
the commands and ceremonies is always given (Exod. xii. 
17; Lev. xxvi. 43). The teachers of all ages have done 
likewise ; they investigated thoroughly the reasons for all 
enactments. And for this reason, the Israelites of afore- 
times reformed the ritual as often as they considered it 
necessary, and changed conditions have not diminished in 
the least this right to reform for modern Jews‘.” The 

1 Theologische Gutachten iiber das Gebetbuch nach dem Gebrauche des neuen israeli- 
tischen Tempelvereins in Hamburg, Hamburg, 1842. 
pa — author’s “ Beginnings of the Reform Movement,” &c., J. Q. R., 


% Rabbinische Gutachten iiber die Vertraglichkeit u. s. w., I, 4. 
* Ibid. 9. 
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rabbis followed to the utmost consequences the principle 
ann mye mean “it was a need of the hour.” Thus we read 
in the Talmud that a certain man who rode an ass on 
the sabbath was condemned to death by a Beth Din. The 
court was reminded that such a penalty was not prescribed 
in the Law for this offence. The court answered, “the 
time demands it, for there are too many violators of the 
sabbath '.” 

Aaron Chorin, the aged rabbi of Arad in Moravia, who 
at this time was seventy-six years of age, was the most 
celebrated of the older rabbis among the progressists *. 
He had suffered persecution for his reform tendencies and 
activities. He urged particularly the convening of a 
synod which should decree the necessary reforms and 
place the stamp of authority upon them. He had broken 
many a lance in the cause of progress in a number of well- 
known writings*. He cited in his response many instances 
from the Talmud and the rabbinical writings in support 
of his position. He states as a general principle the 
following: “It must be confessed that customs, laws, and 
ceremonies are so absolutely necessary for every religious 
community that its existence is almost unthinkable without 
them. But, on the other hand, it is not only repellent to 
human nature, but inconsistent with the dignity and sub- 
limity of the divine will, that any ceremonies connected with 
the religious services, ritual observances, or ascetic institu- 
tions should be considered binding and unchangeable for all 
times and places under all changing conditions and circum- 
stances ‘.” He exclaims impatiently in a note: “I do not 
know whether I ought to consider the statement of the 
rabbis (quoted by Tiktin in his Darstellung) to the effect 
that any divergence from a Talmudical opinion is absolutely 
forbidden as involuntary delusion or intentional blindness. 

1 Rabbinische Gutachten tiber die Vertraglichkeit u. 8. w., I, 12. 

? See the author's ‘‘ Beginnings of the Reform Movement,” &c., J.Q.R., 


XV, 512. 
5 man wen, Prague, 1803; wny3 121, Vienna, 1820; mw por, Ofen, 1837 ; 
and O73 1%, Vienna, 1839. * Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 18. 
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Why, the greater part of the Talmud is merely an aggregate 
of contradictory and conflicting opinions; and we are to 
consider all this as divine revelation, dispassionate criticism 
of which lays one open to excommunication?!” “It is a 
principle of Jewish tradition that every sanhedrin has the 
duty to uphold the religion (m7 pind) for its day and genera- 
tion, and in order to further the welfare of the community 
(odin jpn 2D) it shall not only simply cling to the dry 
letter of the law, but be guided by its spirit, and bind and 
loosen according to the needs of the age, even as Maimonides 
says (Mamrim, II, 4), ‘every Beth Din, even though it fall 
behind its predecessor in knowledge and in numbers, is 
warranted to abrogate for an indefinite time the ordinances 
of that preceding Beth Din; for the ordinances of a Beth 
Din cannot possibly be of greater authority than those of 
the Torah, which also are suspended indefinitely, because 
this is necessary for the maintenance of our faith*.” And 
he declares, in direct reference to the case at issue: “It is 
absolutely against the spirit of our holy religion to either 
condemn .or excommunicate a rabbi because of individual 
views or opinions concerning the temporary forms of our 
faith. In as far as his activity furthers that higher religious 
and moral tendency, which is the chief object of our faith, 
he is deserving of that appreciation and respect which 
ought never to be withheld from him who strives to be true 
to the duties of the holiest vocation, and who perseveres 
courageously despite all the obstacles placed in his path *.” 

Samuel Holdheim, second in importance only to Geiger 
in the history of the movement for reform in Judaism, 
wrote a lengthy response, in which he discussed thoroughly 
the true significance of tradition in Judaism. Because of 
Holdheim’s great importance as a leader in the reform 
movement, space must be given here to a brief characteriza- 
tion of his life and thought. He represents the interesting 
evolution from extreme orthodoxy to radical reform. Born 
in Kemper in the province of Posen in 1806, he received 

} Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 22. 2 Ibid. 23. 3 Ibid. 32. 
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a thorough Talmudical education, and became an adept in 
Talmudical dialectics. His great Talmudical attainments 
were supplemented by modern philosophical and literary 
culture acquired in the universities of Prague and Vienna. 
He was appointed rabbi of the congregation of Frankfort 
on the Oder in 1836, and almost at once became a leading 
figure in the Jewish religious world. He espoused the 
cause of reform in sermon and pamphlet, pointing out the 
distinction between the temporary and the eternal in religion, 
between the “perishable shell” and the “ everlasting kernel” 
of divine truth. He became chief rabbi of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin in 1840. In an answer to an anonymous assailant 
who had attacked the new edition of the Hamburg prayer- 
book issued in 1841, he makes his position on the significance 
of tradition and the Talmud very clear. He believed with 
Geiger in the principle of tradition but not in the infalli- 
bility of the Talmud as an authority; the Talmud is the 
product of many centuries and of many minds, and the 
most divergent opinions are to be found in it; he claimed 
that to demand unquestioned acceptance of every expression 
of every rabbi was to confuse things human and divine. 
His chief contribution towards a solution of the vexing 
problems of his day was his book published in 1843, 
Autonomy of the Rabbis and the Principle of the Jewish 
Marriage Laws (“Ueber die Autonomie der Rabbinen und 
das Prinzip der jiidischen Ehe”). The direct cause for the 
writing of this book lay in the peculiar state of affairs in 
Mecklenburg touching marriage and inheritance among 
the Jews; these were regulated according to Talmudical 
legislation, and there were frequent difficulties. Holdheim 
advanced the thesis that the laws of the state and not Tal- 
mudic legislation should regulate these things, An additional 
incentive to action on his part at this time arose from the 
circumstance that the Prussian Government was contemplat- 
ing an Act of Incorporation for its Jewish subjects ; by this 
Act the Jews were to be incorporated into ‘separate com- 
munities of their own, apart from their fellow citizens. 
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Holdheim contended against this with all his might. He 
urged that the Jews were no longer aliens but natives, and 
did not desire a separate incorporation. The contemplated 
legislation would be a decided step backward from the law 
of 1812, which had declared the Jews to be distinct in their 
religion only. The modern life of the Jew demanded 
three things: first, that the autonomy of the rabbis must 
cease ; secondly, that religious affairs must be separated 
from civil and political issues; and thirdly, that marriage is 
a civil act according to the teachings of Judaism. In other 
words, he insisted that Jewish nationality had come to an 
end long ago, and that the Jews are as all other citizens in 
all national and civic functions, and are distinct only in 
their purely religious concerns. 

As time went on Holdheim grew more and more radical 
in his views. He was elected rabbi of the newly organized 
reform congregation of Berlin in 1846; in his book, The 
Principles of Reformed Judaism, published in 1847, he 
develops at length the thought of the universal elements 
in Judaism as contrasted with the transitory. His radi- 
calism of thought found practical expression in such extreme 
steps as declaring valid marriages between Jews and such 
as hold the monotheistic belief, and the introduction of ser- 
vices on Sunday. I shall have occasion hereafter to give his 
views on the many subjects involved in the controversies of 
the period, and have therefore given here merely the barest 
outline of his thought. He went to much greater lengths 
in the practical application of his ideas than did Geiger, 
who, radical as he was in thought, remained more conserva- 
tive in practice than did his great contemporary. Hold- 
heim discarded altogether in his practice as in his thought 
the particularistic features that characterized traditional 
Judaism ; his purpose was to teach the universal in re- 
ligion as it had found expression in Jewish thought; in 
his campaign against the excesses of Talmudic formalism, 


1 See the authdér’s ‘‘ Beginnings of the Reform Movement,” &c., J. 9. R., 
XV, 498. 
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he made the serious error of quite underestimating the 
place of ceremony in the religious life. However, the 
service that he performed in setting forth clearly and 
unequivocally the philosophy of the reform movement is 
invaluable ; his pamphlets, books, and sermons are a trea- 
sure trove of high thoughts on the eternal realities and 
permanent verities of the Jewish faith. In his response in 
the Geiger-Tiktin affair he treated particularly the ques- 
tion of the place of tradition in Judaism. He contended 
that the duty of the Jew in this matter was to believe 
in the principle of tradition as exemplified in the Talmud, 
but not in the Talmud as such nor in the utterances of 
the rabbis of ancient times as such. He speaks of this 
principle of tradition as “the principle of eternal youth, 
the principle of continuity, constant development and 
growth out of the primitive germs which God himself 
placed in Scripture.” After adducing many instances 
showing that even in times agone the great lights of 
Jewish learning had laid no claim tg authority for their 
decisions without giving Scriptural warrant for them, and 
that they therefore never arrogated to themselves more 
than human power, he continues: “If then the rabbis never 
assumed a higher authority than they had a right to as 
men, and took no step without giving the reasons which 
justified them in taking this step, a later generation can 
certainly not be prevented from examining by earnest 
investigation the validity of this justification, in order 
to learn whether their authority, which was rightfully 
respected at one time, has not ceased, and whether a later 
age has not an equal right to determine what is absolutely 
necessary for its welfare and to satisfy its religious needs 
in a suitable manner....The spirit remains the same 
although the times change. That genius that moved and 
enlivened the old world of the rabbis moves and enlivens 
us also. It is the same striving to develop our ancient 
faith continually and to rescue it from destruction '.” 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 60. 
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“ Had the rabbis lived in our times,” he says further on, 
“and become imbued with their tendencies in an equal 
degree as they did with the tendencies of their own age, 
they would have explained the Bible in a different manner. 
Their interpretation, then, is naught else but a product 
of the religious point of view of their time ?.” 

B. Wechsler, rabbi in Oldenburg, whose name figures 
frequently in Jewish publications of this period, and who 
played a rather prominent part in the religious activities 
connected with the forward movement, put this pertinent 
query : “ Who would deny to Judaism the capacity for de- 
velopment which is in truth its by nature, because, forsooth, 
our co-religionists sought their salvation in the ages of 
oppression and persecution by holding fast anxiously to past 
tradition, especially since even in those troublous times the 
need of the age sometimes forced them to take a pro- 
gressive step, as witness the pronouncements of Rabbenu 
Gershom? against polygamy and the levirate marriage, 
&e.5” On the point at issue as to the compatibility of 
freedom of investigation with the exercise of the rab- 
binical office, he says clearly: “Jewish theology not only 
sanctions scientific method and free research, it even insists 
on them; they are indispensable. If light is to break in 
upon the chaotic confusion of opinions and views, if proper 
limits are to be set to the caprice of subjective interpreta- 
tion and explanation, in the religious province as well as 
to the useless reference to ambiguous authorities—scientific 
method alone will accomplish this, But all minor con- 
siderations and circumstances aside, that system of theology 
is not deserving the name . . . that answers the thinker 
with edicts of excommunication and with persecution 

1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 71. 

2 A great rabbi, known as “The Light of the Exile,” who lived from 960- 
1028; though born in France he settled in Mayence, where he founded a 
school ; he was renowned as a Commentator of the Talmud, but he is best 
known for certain decrees which he issued, among others the one forbidding 


polygamy; see Graetz, History of the Jews (Engl. transl.), Philadelphia, 1894, 
III, 2, 44. 3 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 86. 
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instead of with reasons; in pursuing such a course our 
religion would depart from the way of intelligence and 
enter the desert of witless sanctity founded upon works 
whereas Moses and the prophets insist continually on an 
intelligent grasp and recognition of those things that con- 
stitute Judaism '.” 

Abraham Kohn?, rabbi of Hohenems in Tirol, summed 
up his thoughts in a number of paragraphs, in the first 
of which he contended that the institutions of the Jewish 
faith are not unchangeable, and illustrated this statement 
by pointing out the various stages that the public worship 
had passed through. He then continued: “The statutes of 
rabbinical Judaism, despite their manifoldness and their 
particularity, were never applied so strictly as to overlook 
the demands of life (in its broader scope); in truth one 
of its main principles is ‘that man may live through 
them (Lev. xviii. 5) and not die through them.’ From 
this we learn, says Maimonides (Hil. Sab., II, 3), that 
the commandments of the Torah were intended to bring 
into the world not revenge (inconsiderate severity) but 
mercy, consideration, and peace; and Scripture says of such 
heretics as declare an act done to save a human life to 
be a desecration of the Sabbath : ‘I gave them also statutes 
which were not good and judgments whereby they should 
not live’ (Ezek, xx. 25). Now, the Jews of our century 
in Europe find themselves living under entirely new con- 
ditions, such as could not be imagined in a former day, and 
for which no provision could be made ; analogies must be 
sought, and, in accordance with them, such alleviations as 
were granted in exceptional cases must be permitted, not 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 92. 

2 This rabbi was the central figure in one of the most unfortunate 
incidents of those stirring times in Jewish life. He became rabbi of the 
congregation of Lemberg, Galicia, in 1844; his reform tendencies and 
progressive views aroused great opposition among the orthodox party, 
and in Sept. 1848 he met his death, a victim of a fanatic who 
had poisoned his food. (See Schreiber, Reform Judaism and its Pioneers, 
17!.) 

VOL, XVI, F 
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in order that we may make our life more convenient, but 
in order that we may fulfil our duties to ourselves and our 
new surroundings the better without breaking with our 
religion 1.” 

I include also his delineation of the causes and effects 
of the religious situation: “A fatal split in Judaism has 
resulted from two causes, first, because religious tenets and 
institutions were kept forcibly on the level of a vanished 
era, and not permeated with the divine breath of refreshing 
life, while life itself hurried forward stormily, and, secondly, 
because the religious leaders, lacking all knowledge of the 
world and of men, dreamed of other times and conditions, 
and held themselves aloof from the life of the new gen- 
eration; hence resulted a superficial rationalism, inimi- 
cal to all positive and historical faith, side by side with 
a rigid, unreasoning formalism. On the other hand, only 
good can follow from the recent endeavours to rejuvenate 
the religious forms and to re-establish the requisite harmony 
between life and the faith; the formation of a new sect? is 
to be feared all the less since appreciable differences in 
the ritual as well as in religious customs have always 
existed side by side in rabbinical Judaism °.” 

Solomon Herxheimer, rabbi in Bernburg for wellnigh fifty 
years, and known particularly for his translation of the 
Bible into German and for his splendid work in the cause of + 
the religious education of the young, declared without cir- 
cumlocution that “the same need and the same justification 
which led the teachers of the synagogue of former days to 
make changes exist in a greater degree than ever to-day ; 

1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 114. 

2 One of the standing charges of the opponents of reform was that the 
reformers were forming a new sect in Judaism, whereas the reformers 
claimed that they were simply applying the principle of tradition to the 
unusual circumstances in which the Jews were living in the new age. 
The difference between the rabbinical and the reform party in this matter 
may be put briefly thus, that the reformers made a distinction between 
tradition and the traditions; or between tradition and traditionalism, which the 


rabbinical party did not. 
3 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 115. 
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if our modern rabbis do not, like those of former times, 
make the changes required by European conditions, our 
co-religionists will take the initiative themselves and, even 
as daily experience shows, will renounce one rabbinical and 
Mosaic command after the other, and pass gradually into 
indifference and unbelief!”; and he locks horns with the 
rabbinate of Lissa in no unmistakable manner, by stating 
“that they prove their assertions by no manner of means.” 
On the other hand, in rebuttal of their position, we refer 
to the dictum of Maimonides (Hil. Mamrim, II), that every 
Beth Din must abrogate even Mosaic commands if this be 
necessary for the preservation of the religion in the light 
of the needs of the time. pyd pt ma 555 w ann iat ex 
nyw nxn. Even the ultra-conservative Isserles says in his 
response (&”3 8" niawn), “ But if anything arise that the 
former teachers knew not or were not called upon to decide, 
then surely a change is as necessary as any alteration 
mentioned in the Talmud; for the reason that the former 
authorities had not the present condition in mind when 
they introduced the custom.” Many examples may be 
cited to prove that Biblical or Talmudical statutes have 
been modified or abrogated at various times, e. g. the abro- 
gation of the levirate marriage, the modification of the 
Mosaic law commanding the cancellation of debts in the 
Sabbatical year (12175)?, the permission to use oil purchased 
from a heathen, &c.° 

David Einhorn, one of the finest thinkers among the 
Jewish leaders, was just beginning a career that was 


1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, tar. 

2 A reform instituted by Hillel. It was found that the Mosaic command 
that all debts were to be cancelled in the Sabbatical year interfered 
seriously with commercial activity ; people were loth to lend money ; 
therefore Hillel ordained that the creditor should make a deposition 
before a court, which would empower him to collect his debt ; or, in other 
words, that the Sabbatical year was not to cancel the debt. This institu- 
tion was known as Prozbul (Mish. Shebiith, X, 3, 4). 

5’ A reform of the patriarch Judah II ; it is in connexion with this per- 
mission that the famous expression is used that no law ought to continue 
in force that the people could not carry ouf (Talm. Bab. Ab. Zara, 36a). 
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characterized by fervid enthusiasm in the cause of reform. 
Both in Germany and America he did yeoman’s work for 
the furtherance of the movement he had so much at heart, 
A clear writer and a great preacher he stands easily among 
the foremost. The correct attitude towards the Talmud has 
probably never been stated better than in the few words 
which he wrote in his response: “Such an infallibility, 
such an apotheosis (as Tiktin and his supporters claim) we 
cannot and we may not grant to the Talmud; however 
strong our belief in its veracity may be, we must refuse 
and reject such deification; we address the Talmud in 
these words, ‘Israel believes thee, but not in thee; thou 
art a medium through which the divine may be reached, 
but thou art not divine!’”; and in reference to the 
abolition of the ceremonies, which was after all the great 
issue between the two parties in Judaism, he says: “The 
departure from ceremonial laws, which is the result neither 
of caprice nor frivolity but the outcome of the honest 
conviction that such departure is in keeping with the 
spirit of Judaism and is a pressing demand of its natural 
development, does not unfit a man for holding the rab- 
binical office. Naturally such departure may not be merely 
a matter of fashion or convenience, and may have nothing 
in common with the forcible introduction of un-Jewish 
points of view into the province of Judaism, nor with mere 
subjectivity, nor, in short, with a sort of antipathy to in- 
herited conditions; it must be, however, the product of a 
deep, honest, unprejudiced investigation into the sacred 
sources, of a pious earnestness, a glowing enthusiasm, and 
finally of a ripe conclusion arrived at after weighing all 
causes and effects in company with other competent men, 
zealous for God and religion. Then will such a departure 
be not a condemnable but a highly commendable act, the 
like of which took place frequently in Talmudical and 
post-Talmudical times” (see Talm. Bab. Jeb. 39 b, gob; Sotah, 
48 a, &c.)?. 
1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 127. 2 Ibid. I, 131, 
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Moses Gutmann, rabbi in Redwitz, analysed the situation 
very clearly when he wrote, “ If ever the Talmudical applica- 
tion of the Biblical sentence yn-n yn »d> mwyd ny (Ps. 
exix. 126) ‘it is time to work for the Lord, they disregard 
thy law,’ seemed necessary, this is the case in our days. 
One must either close one’s eyes intentionally in order not 
to see, or must transport himself into the dark days of the 
past when stupor and death lamed every aspiration among 
the Jews, and thus be out of all touch with the life and 
activity of the present, if one fails to recognize the great 
changes which have been taking place for more than a 
generation in the religious convictions of our co-religionists, 
and which are growing day by day.... The number of 
those who cannot acknowledge as divine commands the 
innumerable laws which have been deduced by the rabbis 
of later centuries is increasing constantly. In addition, life 
and the state make far different demands upon the Jew 
to-day than was the case formerly. . . . Sufficient to say, a 
conflict exists between the traditional interpretation of the 
faith, and the life and convictions of a great number of 
Jews, and a remedy is immediately and absolutely necessary, 
if the breach is not to grow and in the end become in- 
curable 1.” 

Joseph Aub, rabbi in Baireuth at this time but later in 
Berlin, called attention to the inevitable result of the prac- 
tical acceptance of the thesis of the opponents of Geiger: 
“The consecrated and the consecrating spirit, not the dead 
and killing letter, is to be preserved. Karaism holds fast 
to the letter of the Torah. Will it prove less injurious 
to hold fast to the letter of the Talmud than to that of 
Sacred Writ? Hence one is almost tempted to cast the 
reproach of Karaism upon those who charge with it such 
of their colleagues as do not shwxi scientific investigation. 
Let them do away with the weapons of damning and 
heresy-hunting which are foreign to Judaism, and pursue 
the method of peaceful refutation and explanation. No 

1 Rabbinische Gutachten, I, 184. 
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sensible persons can be frightened, nor any intelligent. 
court be deceived by the cries of deism or atheism which 
the obscurantists raise at every deliverance of science. It 
is possible to stand firmly on the basis of positive Judaism 
without swearing unswerving allegiance to Talmudism '.” 

In the same vein Joseph Maier, ecclesiastical counsellor 
(Kirchenrath) and rabbi in Stuttgart, expressed himself. 
“As far as I am concerned personally, I state openly and 
above board that I consider the subordination of the reason 
to the authority of any person to be idolatry as pronounced 
as that of blind heathenism. For where lies the difference 
if I bow the knee before a lifeless image of wood or stone 
or worship as divine the dead letter of a Rabbi Akiba, a 
Rabbi Tarphon, &c.? Yet up to the time of the rabbinate of 
Lissa no teacher in Israel demanded such blind subjection 
to the pronouncements of the Talmudists; in truth, the 
foremost teachers of the synagogue recognize the right of 
the reason to investigate the whole content of religion; 
yea, they deem it to be the duty of the Israelites to make 
the teachings and truths of religion a matter of conviction 
by means of thought and research (see Bachya, Introduc- 
tion to Choboth hal-l’baboth, Saadia in his Emunoth we- 
deoth, Elia del Medigo in his Bechinath ha-Dath, &c.)*.” 

As the closing extract from this important collection I 
quote the words of Leopold Stein, rabbi in Burgkunstadt, 
Bavaria, later in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who became one 
of the striking personalities in Jewish life in the nineteenth 
century. “We feel,” he wrote, “that Israel also is likely 
to suffer from the throes of the present age, and from the 
pangs of mankind struggling for better things; and just as 
little as we doubt the success of the latter, even so do we 
trust with unshakable confidence in God that lasting peace 
will ensue from the contests now being waged in Israel, and 
that our holy faith will issue from the struggle purified 
and clarified. Our hope lies in the future, our zealous 
striving in the present. This zeal, however, must go hand 

1 Rabbinische Gutachten, II, ro. 2 Ibid. 64. 
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in hand with rational insight and calm weighing of con- 
ditions. The friends of progress, in whose ranks I gladly 
enrol myself, may not forget, in their eagerness to reach 
the goal, to tread the path of moderation, which alone can 
lead to success. They must consider constantly whether 
they do not harm their cause more than they benefit it by 
their words and deeds, and they may never leave out of 
account the great number of their co-religionists who think 
differently, and to instruct whom must be one of their prime 
objects. The conservatives, on the other hand, against whom 
are arrayed all the signs of an agitated, progressive age, 
must beware especially of blind fanaticism and harsh con- 
demnation of such of their co-religionists as think differently 
from them, lest they alienate these still more, and our 
religious community, which in fundamentals is one as yet, 
be divided violently by mischievous and irremediable 
methods 1.” 

The decisive answer of so many respected Jewish leaders, 
to the effect that freedom of thought and investigation was 
compatible with the occupancy of the rabbinieal office, and 
that Judaism had never sanctioned the fettering of the 
intellect, as Tiktin and his sympathizers demanded, was 
indeed a conspicuous signpost in the march of religious 
progress. The governing board of the Breslau congregation 
felt itself justified in the steps it had taken. In August, 
1842, the members of the congregation presented an address 
to Geiger, in which they denounced the tactics of his oppo- 
nents, and expressed their appreciation of his work as a 
teacher of pure Judaism (echtes Judenthuwm)*. He was 
confirmed in his position from many sides. Still the bitter- 
ness of the opposition was not assuaged. The death of 
Tiktin, in March, 1843, might have put an end to the unfor- 
tunate state of affairs, had not a Governmental decision, 
delivered a short time before, declared his suspension by 
the officers of the congregation invalid. This inspired his 
party with new hope, inasmuch as they counted now on 

1 Rabbinische Gutachten, II, 83. 4 Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 162, 
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the support of the Government. The certainty that Geiger 
would be elected chief rabbi, the position that Tiktin had 
filled, caused the opposition to take the decided step of 
withdrawing from the congregation and resolving to form 
anew congregation. The Government was appealed to by the 
officers of the congregation, and, although unwilling at first 
to meddle any further in the affairs of the Jewish commu- 
nity, still it was forced to take a hand, as the only effective 
way of settling the dispute, which waxed more unpleasant 
from day to day. On October 26, 1844, the Government 
issued a rescript, in which it declared that Geiger was the 
chief rabbi, that a second rabbi was to be elected, and that 
there should be no split in the congregation; the rescript 
continued, “ We serve notice that the Government cannot 
interfere in the controversies of the Jews concerning their 
ritual ; it is incumbent upon them to come to some agreement 
as to what they consider necessary and proper for the 
furtherance of the spirit of their religious affairs.” The 
opposition protested, it is true; they had elected Tiktin’s 
son as rabbi in his place, but they had to submit at last to 
the Government’s decision. Twenty-one years previously 
the Prussian Government had stopped all changes in the 
ritual, by declaring that no innovation of any kind was 
permitted; now, by stating that the Jewish congregations 
themselves had to regulate their own internal affairs, it 
implied the right of the congregations to govern themselves 
as they would, and hence to make whatever changes they 
considered necessary. The outcome of the Geiger-Tiktin 
controversy was a decided gain for the cause of progress ; 
it resulted in the open discomfiture of the party of obseu- 
rantism, and in a triumphant vindication of the essentially 
Jewish doctrine of liberty of thought and research. 


Davip PHILIPSON. 
CINCINNATI, Ouro, U.S.A. 
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A FLORENTINE SERVICE-BOOK AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE claim of Add. 19,944—5 to the title of “ Florentine 
Mahzor” rests on the fact that it was written at Florence, 
and that when twenty years later the volumes changed 
hands they were still in the same city. The place and 
time of writing are contained in the scribe’s colophon on 
fol. 169 b of vol. II, which is as follows :— 
sei pny Sy aya cya ap pbiy bxb aban nbwn on 
ods nvon my axt $e oy ova ie avy Sosa NP 

ob nead nox pynxn 


“Finished and completed, praise be to the God of 
eternity, here in the city of Florence by the hand of 
Isaac Sofer®, may he see offspring and live long, son 
of our teacher and master Obadyah, may he live many 
and prosperous years, this day, the first of the week ... in 
Ab, in the year five thousand two hundred and one from 
the creation of the world.” 

The record of sale twenty years later, that is A. D. 1461, 
is contained on fol. 177 b of the same volume. It runs as 
follows :— 

Ap pny ya 7 wd am ++ any S92 deny ox ATO 
4 DY DY JANA EO PR Nop. Aw AI ANNA "yD Vy 
sim) ow OND) ODN NON Mow YN wind DVD wy AYYN 


amor pny Sosa See ¢ + ndpa Sx sym aya cnpa ar naa 
mew °°? NT FA Spy’ 4A pmeirenD ww Ja52 AND ‘°°’ 


1 A break in the MS. 
2 The absence of the article seems to make it necessary to regard 15. 


as a family appellation. 
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yop yya np td may myst nna Dp DDT. Pwd ‘ne 
yoo ondap*** on mr swe '**) psn ome axp 73 ban 
4D) yt myo S20 ined wx a2 ANyo O’sHIND Myos 


Some small parts of the deed have been erased, but the 
main tenor is clear enough. The volumes had been pawned 
for a hundred large florins (o'3™ o'n75) at the lending 
establishment (n’297 nin) of Yehiel b. Yoab of mount 1yx, 
then residing in a part or suburb of Florence called 
pnein 'y. But Yehiel, requiring the money, sold the 
MSS., indemnifying himself for the debt due to him, and— 
as we may infer—handing over the remainder to those 
who had deposited the volumes at his place of business. 

The present Mahzor shows very clearly how the Jewish 
inhabitants of Florence were in the habit of giving 
expression to their religious life about the time when the 
friar Savonarola, of the same city, began to denounce with 
strange prophetic ardour the worldliness and unreality 
which pervaded the Church of his day. The expression 
of Jewish worship found here is not entirely of a public 
or official character for—as will be seen later on—much, if 
not all, of section 1 in Add. 19,944 must be regarded as 
voluntary and as bearing the character of private, or at 
any rate, unofficial devotion. 

The Florentine Mahzor is, of course, a branch of the 
Roman rite. This very codex is mentioned by Zunz in his 
Ritus des synagogalen Gottesdienstes (p. 78). There is, 
however, no evidence to show that Zunz ever had the time 
or opportunity to make a full study of the MSS. Their 
differences from the usual form of the Roman Mahzor are 
manifold, and will be exhibited as clearly as possible in the 
following description. In the present place it is only 
necessary to mention some of the more salient features of 
the codex. (1) Section 1 in Add. 19,944 will be found to 
contain several items of fresh and interesting matter. The 
ma>p sn> itself, with which this section begins, is rare 
in Roman Service-books, and has not been incorporated 
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in Luzzatto’s edition (Livorno, 1856). Special attention 
may be directed to the peculiar form of Mwy now described 
under B. 23 of the same section. (2) The nye np yan 
(section 7 in Add. 19,944) contain pieces under the super- 
scription wien which are quite foreign to the ordinary 
Roman Mahzor. (3) The Aramaic pieces in the Services 
for NOD and Mm y3¥ (sections 9 and 11 in the same MS.) will 
also at once be recognized as a special feature. (4) Very 
noteworthy is the use of poetical nyo for the different 
festivals, this being a feature that is absent in the usual 
form of the Roman Mahzor. (5) Some peculiar liturgical 
interest also attaches to the Biblical readings for special 
days described in section 2 of Add. 19,945. (6) The nbpn 
in commemoration of events that happened in Rome in 
the year 1321 (section 3 in Add. 19,945), though incorpo- 
rated without the original heading in the printed Roman 
Mahzor, will be found to contain interesting peculiarities, 
which in the description to follow will be compared both 
with the printed text and other MS. authorities. (7) Last 
but not least may here be mentioned the considerable 
number of poetical pieces that are found neither in the 
printed editions nor in Zunz. 

The suggestion may be added that it was, perhaps, only 
natural that Florence, which for centuries has had such 
a distinct individual existence of its own, should have 
also produced a sense of individuality in the Jewish 
community within its walls. Hence, probably, the distinct 
variety of the ritual represented in the present codex. 

Before passing on to a detailed account of the MSS., 
I may be allowed to draw attention to the need of fresh 
systematic study of the different rites used in the various 
countries of the great Jewish d.acmopd. The material now 
at the command of students is much greater than it was in 
the time of Zunz, who has, indeed, once for all indicated 
the form which such studies should take. With this great 
master’s work as an indispensable basis, a new Zunz might 
now produce a liturgical collection at least twice the size of 
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the Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie. The biblio- 
grapher can at best only provide the full tale of bricks, 
to be used hereafter by a wise master-builder. A full 
comparison with all the extent material of a similar kind 
is all but impossible in the ucscription of any given MS. 
This must be done by some one else later on, and it is 
indeed to be hoped that this “some one else” may ere long 
make his appearance. 

Another remark that may not unfitly be made in this 
place relates to the task of the bibliographer himself. In 
the description of a MS. we ought to have an eye not only 
to the contents but also to the characteristics of the MS. 
itself. A “description” should—whenever circumstances 
permit—enable the attentive reader to form a pretty clear 
idea of the appearance, general features, and—if the ex- 
pression may here be allowed—the idiosyncrasies of that 
which it describes. Otherwise the term “ description” 
would not be much more than a misnomer. The biblio- 
grapher must, therefore, introduce a number of touches 
which may in themselves appear trivial, but which are 
nevertheless indispensable to the ensemble of the picture 
which he wishes to produce in the reader’s mind. 

The Mahzor before us consists of two handsome and 
finely written folio volumes, reflecting in their outward 
appearance the delicate sense of beauty which must have 
characterized a city taking a very high place among the 
most art-loving cities of artistic Italy. There is a fine 
artistic touch about the calligraphy, and a strongly marked 
decorative element shows itself in the marginal ornamenta- 
tion and the occasional illuminated headings '. 


+ Jewish MSS., as a rule, bear the easily recognizable stamp of the 
locality in which they were written. Spanish codices of the best kind 
are thus distinguished by fine regular writing and skilfully executed 
arabesque border designs; mediaeval Hebrew MSS. written in Germany 
exhibit a rougher and somewhat slanting mode of writing, and the 
illustrations are grotesque rather than beautiful; and old MSS. hailing 
from Persia (like Or. 1467) show a somewhat trim kind of writing and 
primitive chain-like ornamentations. 
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The material is fine vellum, measuring about 13% in. by 
9} in. Vol. I contains 197 leaves, and vol. II 177. The 
pages are in some parts divided into two columns or more, 
and there are generally thirty-seven lines to a full page or 
column. Ff. 10-189 of vol. I form eighteen quires of ten 
leaves each; and ff. 1-3, 4-9, and 190-197 make up the 
remaining quires of the same volume. In vol. II the quires 
contain ten leaves each almost throughout. A number of 
quires in both volumes are provided with catchwords on 
the last leaf, the remaining catchwords having been 
apparently cut away in the binding. The writing is for 
the most part square, but Rabbinic is used for liturgical 
directions, comments, and some sections of the text itself. 
Border illuminations generally accompany the coloured 
designs which enclose the headings and first words of pieces. 
The date has already been given. 


ConTENTs! oF VoL. I. 


I, A Series of Voluntary Pieces. 


A. Solomon ibn Gabirol’s ma$n sn>. Fol. 4a. 


B. The series of o'MDa o'nwM oD'yaw, followed by a 
number of prayers beginning p¥> ‘7, and other pieces. 
Fol. 7 b. 

The heading of the seventy-two o'p10b is as follows :— 
yovn own nz ew pipe) prop 553) p*pipp myne ova on ds 
Dn WN wTIDT ow o’NyY DYDD one oyawn idx * man 
1 noaw ov 593 onewn 525) 6 8 YON DNYYA De DIY 

(on) 15x) ove ine 55 pro aay aby 


‘In the description of the contents comparison with the Livorno 
edition of 1856 has been in constant view, and the account aims at 
enabling liturgical students to form a clear idea of both the differences 
and the points of agreement. Students should, of course, read the descrip- 
tion with the Livorno edition before them, 
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The pieces that follow these Kabbalistically-grouped 
verses are in the following order :— 


1. pomm son Sy3 ena nan Sram pwn pedo py om 
“ay x DIDDY DYN. 

2. A series of ten verses from the Pentateuch, beginning 
with Gen. i. 1, and ending with Num. ii. 24. The heading 
is :—ny S23 pioxd paw * yond }3 wo’ any DYDD AAWy Ide. 

3. Psalms xxix and iv. Heading: orm own tbe 
pYPIDp one” D'yawn sme ov 593 pIoNd ow. 

4. 78M ProRM nym aM an Sean pwn pads py om 
syed Sspnaw ‘o nbpnd nyowe owsy min siren yo Nye pinm 
py3 ‘monn aywpm wna bx pend tndpnd yown jy cNomn ara 
mon inmwer Sees wxdmr mee vdrow ar. 

This form is intended for the first day of the week: the 
Sty, yx5p, and mawp for each of the succeeding six days 
being indicated immediately after. 

5. A series of short prayers, each beginning with py" ‘7. 
The opening section commences :—*nds ‘nds 28D pYT 
ma meen wes dy Ssenad yond amy ew wr ayy xAny ‘max. 
The last is :—’10) wn yp wenn wndwa now anne Riis 

6. 42) AI ADIN) Aw AND oO oO S921 on *d nNe ied. 
Heading: oy 523 mpd ney aban. This piece consists of 
four sections, two of which begin with py" ‘7. 

7. Ae» Sy adpm xan xdy qoado pyar pda 53 pao. 
Heading: m>pwd maw nans ndpn. 

8. 239 Java meyd raw ss peed yr nds oda 55 pan. 

g. 12) Tom) yn ynnw ss ado pyn om. 

Nos. 8 and 9 have the same superscription as no. 7. 

10, 13) abmm nana b> by wy yam 72. Heading: wpa 
ma1D) AND. 

11. 43) 3210 35° innw Ris’ PBdD pyn ony (ADD NIM AwP). 

12. 12) mdnnan nnn mbyn nby [xox] [abyo ayn). 

13. Mann Jays 7b ov * [Asnn). 

14. ‘man 59 Tw * [Mane Ann]. 

15. ‘oa ‘In bx nds [nas]. 
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16. 9713 wan de nbs [nny]. 

17. ‘977M Hy wpr** + wE 293 [Spist YONA wna “29d Anon]. 

18, yoo (#) M72 15 * (2) [ye] [NINN ANN]. 

1g. 10) no>ey mawn meyd mo‘ ynne sss pyn om [ndon 
nawn3 awn]. 

20. 13) ynwed wnrann 3 ny? ‘nbs § [rawna awd nosnx]. 

21. 13) mn ppm mw ss pys om (xdw Any nyd name aden 
smn by we ayn Sy xan]. 

Compare the printed text at the end of vol. II of Luzzatto’s 
edition (Livorno, 1856). . 

22. YON Pay npww3 orn [rx] [Ay nyd nonx}). 

23. Nin \ows [ ] [Amor wax para 7n). 

24. Under the heading: 5$f jo22 nw 405 nnvn nbpn is 
a form of the Mwy Anow, with a p¥5 ‘7 after each petition. 

The prayer runs in the usual form from nnn ‘ney * to 
wiipn bxn. Then :— 
Sean own poedp psa om tans wd today nyt ote pin ane 
why yA ADD nyt ood nA ADSM MiMws AYA NM Naw 

“=appo px innandy n> a1 wwe Sas adona yma sons 
Sa 3 55 

S33 wtenp 52 pandy qnin nnd va nny own pred py vm 
nym 73 snsien Sean qow qynd aya mpsn sat 52) asda 
“pyr qin 8a Sowm aya myst ynxo ’2m oentp mbrpos awepn 

The other petitions are similarly treated. In most 
instances one fi¥" ‘7 is inserted in the petition. In one 
case (1"273 NX) AN), besides the one already cited, a double 
jy 7 is employed. The addition in nmo¥ nx begins 
moyny pon xdp youn ax wax, the words 12) ya 7 
having been clearly left out by mistake. The last 
petition begins: won nba + ++ wads * indi yow jon aN 
43) 39m «135. At the end is the direction: OND) AY 
pide De. 

25. ONY OWI LN IM TA Ans [71927] (ner Aden 
Assi jous mM ‘93 AwDd). 
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26. nbpn] smoxwo b> xdonw ++ * Sean Sen + + py om 
Ady mine myn [77> none. 

At the end of this short prayer are the following three 
verses from the Psalms: 'nbp apy’ nds wd sawp wy mixay * 
wep ovziay poor aye} +472 moa ow wR may 4. 

The direction at the end is: 8 pyM0D Awe tbe IORN 
S30 snbap qo cmdy ote nwo aw ody TII2 neva oDyD 
pin we. 

27. Under the heading: "> nt a*ny anyp aden yn 
rom “1 yd pind xyvwo is the following prayer: *** 
4oy nidw> sxvoym odes vodny, Then :— 
spony ‘max onder nds * 870 py om “ewe qood yranay 

obdw> am qno2 
‘owe nide poa3 
pv *mdwh ysnossmw oma nde nde peed ox amp 
so ny myn mnie sweeney paso py tm 7 {Sw anpsnw 
“ox mn Dn 


After this: mbySy sod aban + mbpnn own. 


Then the following note :— 
pwn prysw mioa mdynd ons on wwe mow ow OYIwN 
pon 552 33) dn 25 ovpdmnny oxsyn mow 39 Dn op 
sows mon yaad ew pdm 55 Syn nmby ma aw 55 by 
mmm yansd wyns myn 525 avy opdnnoy on pay aqynr mir 
ods Sener nds nina ominn pda wed. wd por mie 35 
wow WIP) Ty jw Nw DT Iw oYn 
Sd3b3 ni 
Then Psalm lxvii, followed in the Rabbinic character by :— 


py $52 mmx py m2 mr oro spn Sow wes noX nop 

mow awn (read 522) Sam pina wee 1 mom ADDN D3 
DYyID AYYN On ADA Dy *> DyOM ‘DAD ow? mm odin 
oon po wwe mynd > pax vex 55 sy wom onds nbpo man 
nyawd 1o7 DYpIDp mys 12 wy YON Ny * OrOn ow xin »Dd 
12 WY ANION AND NITY WIM INOW NNW yYON piDar * ANN 2p 
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NID YT AP NOI YT) SADA ‘Dy jd NYMR AYWNT Do 
Sey smerny. yey sar by pps pipn wins Ay qden WT 
AMO > YET YIN mor MDI MS Ay AONdDd xy on 
‘nyo 12 yy ew cyyONN mopn ¢ DYDD AySY Ar Mm) OVP AyIw 
mo po yo on awsen ppm wen * DeApA wp TD UD 
mon A AY ‘yon mpm ID Se Dds we dxnwo nvdem 
NYOM) ¢ AP wD WPA MIND Aw? WOOD AMID. AP OID AYN jyDd) 
‘AMNION MI NID MIN swy InN 995 NIM tyyONA prDBA '9 
pvop “1 553 19 RYOM) “a5yb 72 ySyy cyyoNn mopA wn AT 
$33 mon ’b piney pers prop * ne 593 man new ovyyorn 
‘mad moms maw * mn? pry * aor ¢ nad sans 15 105 InN 
panam awe be neo sine ‘ad jyyoxa mow npn * psp 
Yasyon ns an “anon 2p myawd 
The diagram of the seven-branched candlestick made up 
of the words of Psalm Ixvii is given on fol. 18 b, with the 
following note below :— 

myn m3 aAwint na Ssnem a mya mt oem ‘nans 7 Sy 
[ojdw> mow awa xn anny sw irSy yy propa 2 ym ody 
‘iD xyON ny ‘owhy cy” MSD DAT NMI NY NIN 
Sow rod dae xn nbiyw O57 DINwK Dp nwby Sy man 
‘DIY OMI Any WINKD Nodw pin nw AnD. mM NOM NPA 
Ai A opyers mop Sw rior ween Sip Dn Op Avdw Sw mon 
Spy wen jnD xD IN Toyos owe dpm nx nod sie Sip 
#4 ppope’ AYM ON Dysy j2 Ow NO Ny ¢ Nn ANN 
‘38 AIA OND oT ANd) FA OID ee AP OSH pons + nym 
mye * BH NS yo D’piDaD xvvn ow now pyn aya Pox Na 
imap NID DY WD * ay MD We HH Sx OPA wR II 
* sy pbdryd 

Below the above: SA myn ND Ddw». 


Il. The Order of Prayers for Week-days. Fol. 19 a. 


On this part only a few remarks are needed, as the order 
corresponds very closely to the printed text of the Italian 
VOL, XVI. G 
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ritual. But note that there is no ; 2 py’ after Te Ix 
or earlier in the service. See Luzzatto, x30 (in the Livorno 
edition of 1856, vol. I), p. 19. 

42 special portions for ‘wom ‘xv begin on fol. 25 b. 
On £1. 26a begins the alphabetical piece jon77 38 1738 
(vice the usual opening jonnn 123N). See also the Italian 
Livorno Mahzor already mentioned, fol. x3 b. 


TH. naw jy ap. Fol. 29a. 


There is no 51» in maqy. See Luzzatto, #1320, I, Pp. 20. 

On fol. 35b: 1. now ond winds (9b meena nawd ayy 
S+ jo); on the following page, 2. Yninaa nya Six (ay 
naw “inx). 

The mbvan (fol. 41 b sqq.) are in the following order :— 
I. DO’ PRY Maw. 2. AMD DY ‘NMS (11 strophes'). 3. 
nwy? WH 7229 DNDN (acrostic from the second verse onwards: 
AN PMY). 4. wap AI *3 Myx Tw (acrostic from the second 


verse onwards: D"3X). 5. Sind wip ya Sann (acrosti¢ 
jopn pny). Then follow two forms of the orm Sy ndsan, the 
first beginning ‘nw dx mon, and the second m7 an'n ov. 


IV. won wen fy. Fol. 43 b. 


On fol. 45b: pw po mye ** eps We non (ayy 
win wen naw), the nd being mny peor Ane. 


V. navn my. Fol. 46 b. 


Fol. 49 a sqq.: 2M) NB ‘> THN (ADM Naw s¥r), the 
nb being m ‘Sym mom, and the mbwn ney beginning wm 


1 The acrostic is here pin (not "30) 2 apy. The last lines are :— 
wndwea 3p’ word WN WP WTR Mm 
mrmmwn mr yyTe wy nMN332 
TIN 3 NEw am ‘nn mba Sp 
&) arPosn oR ND Tye > pene 


Compare the usual form of this piece, and see Zunz, Literaturg., p. 485. 
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m mpty. There is no n32n wv “Nor, and the lections begin 
mb> D132 %™; see e.g. the Livorno edition, fol. np. 


VL myn py. Fol. 518. 


The mimp are:—1. DATIN DIPN ANN. «2. DOWN jo youn mnK 
(doubly alphabetical). 3. poy ox ‘> pnoa ‘> px. Then the 
direction: wonw>) prow ninvdon sn ony mmSp on 
1) IYMIN. 

After the mwy none of nviny:—1. pmax na Nor (“197 
ae m3). 2. WT Soa ape pe. 3. tor See 8 ony be. 
4. nbn yy oor. 

Fol. 54b sqq.: mds pt 43 (nana meyd mwy mow), with 
the following mm>o:—1. onndwa imax, 2. 31D ANN. 
3. NIP *aNyI IN. «4. MMPS Py man. 


VIL nvwsp yanx 1D. Fol. 56 b. 


This part, already referred to in the introductory remarks, 
contains additional Piyyutim under the title wm, thus 
introducing a feature so far not found in any other Italian 
pein :-—1. tie dows (xen ot watt). 2. wx 59d awonon bx 
(RwN °ST ANY). «3. DEP WNT MR NIN (MINT KNIT). = 4. 
AVY AWK MK Nar (MINT WY). 5. TWP AMON AND (AMS wi). 
6. APIIT 72 Wwe DW (AMAT NY). 7. DAW md nyo Pwr 
(wana wnat; alphabetical). 8. winn m nix (wins sy). 


VII. pp }2y, consisting of Yehidah hal-Levi’s JI0n pa 
Suny 53 (one ‘aby qw3 ‘, agreeing with the second 
now in the Livorno edition), followed by mx> mmp 
snox. Fol. 61 b. 


The mrm>p are:—1. 29 Snpa mawax. 2. ‘oom ns ‘aby 
mo, 3. Nop ney Sen ane. = 4. ny mp0 7p prdy jaw 
5. wy pe ime See. 

G2 
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IX. ndp oy. Fol. 67a. 


This part opens with mbwp> ww Adin wx (dyn navd ayy 
nop Sw), followed by baw pty nDIWN ANON no. Then 
Ww wipp maa*** wnian mA JD (MDD by Suan naw nw), 
with the subscription: ‘n> nop Sw bin naw> men odws 
yap jo. 

The nop Sw mbpn begin on fol. 69a. In nmrany:—% 
myn 5x inw ow (including the stanza beginning 1o>p ; 
see Luzzatto, x30, I, p. 23), with o’nns yx nop onnw dd as 
middle piece. The direction at the head of the latter part 
is: Aa Ada www onp wd Anon ar ‘ow wr. 

The nn begins on fol. 71 b, and at the end are as 
usual :—1. D°D) 311 x; TANI pow; my 1d 1D AND 1b 1D (on 
this reading see Luzzatto, loc. cit.). 

On fol. 76b sqq. are nop Sw mimyy in the following 
order :—OY ‘RAT DY, with ANN OY Nnow AK AYNKY 
as pido, wax dy? as JIN, “INWD ANID MON as ndv, and 
ending with the short Swx on3 and jaw $x ‘yt m3. 

For the second day (fol. 79 a sqq.): 108) WX Tw, with 
nw oo Sa as pidyp, ndyoa pox 132 as DIN, ‘MYO ‘DYN ON 
as nbv, and ending with ‘25 ‘Sw ‘> and Ann “7 m3 
rayb 9. 

On fol. 82a sqq.: omeND yer Ne (129d moBd sme oY 
Sr nobw), with omy aw Sow ayy ney, followed by 
pp> Siy> 2 as pido, tb OND WRI as joIN, TINdD we? TIAN as 
nbv, and ending with "17 75 mos a1 orowa nn by and m3 
penny sy sys. 

On fol. 85 a sqq.: Dw D'DawD OD III (nDad sn “yN), 
with pwn TIT AYN AYES as pido, odSN IN wow diy p as 
ii, and ‘nbs ov nynx as ndy. 

With regard to the lections from the Scriptures, it need 
only be noticed that all the Haftaréth are accompanied 
by the Targum, and that the Haftarah for sy» dw sSn naw 
comprises Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14, not XxxvVi. 37-XxXXVli. 17. 
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The yen ayo (i by m) is on fol. 94b, the heading 
being: Sxioen 35 wpNT NNN AON. 

On fol. 95a sqq.: nd) nov nxn ans (yen ayy), with 
pv ond jy) as JDIN. 

"21 nbwa mm (fol. 95 b) is accompanied by the following 
series of Aramaic pieces 1, already referred to in the intro- 
ductory remarks:—1. pnd y30N. 2. xo» Sy opr np dre. 
3. NW VI YWayneN TD MAM. 4. We ned “done TD mM. 
5. MAIO NONN IM IX. 6. NOM NIN IND IND. 7. PM 
romp 59 Sy mde maw. As a heading the term puaxnds 
or xb'2 NBdN is often used, but the order of the lines is not 
always alphabetical in these cases. 

On fol. 102 a: ‘yd m2 ‘von Sew (Dw OVd syN), and on 
fol. 102 b sqq. are the min3ay for mad) mynaw MDD (NOD PR, 
mu wen, &c.; with the reading mn mn Donn, see Luz, 
nip, I, p. 25). There are additions in the margin. 

On fol. 105 b: nwdy yn moe yn (odbwn ney); and on 
fol. 106. a: 13 ‘nen ‘Nod we (another piben nny). 

On fol. 106 b sqq. the lengthy Midrash on yen and 7 tx 
beginning Sx1w "3 YTayNK PMD yIIN (the pn> yIIN named 
above being a brief form). The heading is yen ‘>’. 
On ff. 110 b, 111 a: NW AY AI wd PIN (YON syY). 



























X. max napp (fol. 112 a sqq.), preceded by Samuel ibn 
Tibbon’s no7pn and Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ 
Jyod isl3, and accompanied by two Commentaries, one 
being that of Maimonides (in Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
translation), and the other the same (with many variations, 
and often shorter) as is contained in the "» 1nd, which 
Dr. A. Berliner considers to be a further elaboration of 
Jacob b. Samson’s Commentary (see the edition of 1H “ND , 
Society pot) *y'po; also the reprint of max ‘ppp, 1897, 
and Dr. Taylor's Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Appendix, 












1 See Zunz, Literaturg., pp. 21-22, 74-80, 
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p. 9, passim). The Commentary on the "xb “9 pxp is also 
the same as that in "iH “nd. The headings are richly 
illuminated, 


XI. maw an oy aD. Fol. 139 b. 


This part opens with a lengthy liturgical direction 
concerning nav, in which onn mm /9, sD UNydR /9, 
St andy “25, and pty jn> sds “5 are referred to. 

Beginning of these directions: pv3) “N37 mynaw No. AwYA 
wip Np pINyIsw3*** oan. End: mya vond> om 
rmsd pnpn. 

On fol. 1408: pox vyx ony noox (dv San nad ayy 
myaw), followed by ovndswn yo ‘yap M34 1D 7D. 

On fol. 141 a begins Solomon ibn Gabirol’s myn ‘25 ow. 

For nay Sv ayo (fol. 1458): D2 md dx. 

On fol. 147 a 8qq.:—1. ‘wp Semen oie (ow pews od ayy 
miynaw), with o'225 3x 19 as prd»D, DIED WIN 129K as IEIN, 
and ose yndwed w as nd. 2. Aw nt qdbymna ods 
(mynd snk oxy), with pnvandem wmd $21 as pvp, mas 
pee oy xd as J, and DD iydypn win Ane as nd. 3. 
2D Mond orsAK now (myswd an oy"), with the short 52 
spmyN33 WN DyT as pido, and 2°03 WIN DSN MAT as IDI. 

After the 5n (fol. 152 b): p13 mays) ‘ney x2 MnBX, with 
the heading: 8in33 mnno 44 Svan pont yan mr nw oD 
“bD “N'YINWD DID ODD) MNIw3 imMN prow Sst pny 4555 
“aan. 

After the Pentateuchal portions for the first day of the 
feast (fol. 154 a) are the following poetical pieces (}n'2 NEON) 
in Aramaic on the Ten Commandments :—1. x*nw ™ p38 
syd. 2. awD Tox yy pnp NOD Sox. 3. mm aN md. 
4. Or NOW NIPT NyIN. 5. od pny pox. 6. wD InN 
mbyb (qb mm xd$ anx randy). 7. eaped soya yanwot wr. 
8. yanen xd wm PRX. 9. ‘DAW PAIN XYYPT NINN. 
ro. MIN OATINS pmy ON. or. MIN AD AT mMdNa TINK. 
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12. wp In > me. 13. PSpno pm *Sno me. 14. NIN 


menm medyy wordy. 
With regard to the Biblical lections it need only be 


noticed that verse 12 of Ezek. iii is not given after chap. i, 
as is done in the Livorno edition. 

After 9p10:—nn> Joyd mex nnn (2277 ny), and the 
well-known eight pieces (beginning nbmon nnx) under 
the heading: 3105 snot w5e7 nrvane. 


XII. non3 wy ayaw poy. Fol. 168 a, 

1. 93Y ‘D* Dn oY DYyIw (Nona #5 Mwy mow), the mmdp 
being: 2. mims sy 75 ans. 3. MIN Adnn. 4. DMD 
myn 73. 5. mbps npinr Sew» now (av monn). 





XI. 3x3 nyen py. Fol. 1728. 


This part begins with nx2n3 rox dan (naet navd ayy), 
with the short qnore ond sox as pido, and prin cord pw 
as ndv. 

After the Book of Lamentations and Pss, cxxxvii (here 
bp) and Ixxix:—1. wney wx na “nor (nyvnd mwy mow 
283), followed by the mp: 2. 30 ND NI. 3. ANYN AN 
JON2. 4. DOW IN Sy MINK. 5. IdSwA MUNI MINEN ADIN. 
6. "3p3 Mnp inp ADK. 7. NIWA Ndyan naw moe. 8. rd 
MID WIID "NOS IN. 9. DON DDN ADK. 10. BY WwW “Not 
Dp. TY. rr. 5353) OYPYD NADIR 1D WN, «12. AID oN Sw 
Soma. 13. moyot Seer’ + © pyre monn tbe moe. 4. 0p *dae no 
poe. 1g. 92"3) 93 npn 3 MK. 16. HINTON ADA N>D3 
moda. 17. DIN DIN Ny. 18. DeATP 1d AD tS. 
1g. 28 2 S390 nox Dd. 20. Two Te nan ‘nd. 21. DN 
op ov mbsxn. 22. p»mindn myn ON. 23. THY yp’ Dx 
mNIN) Vy2. 24. WIPO 33M weDNI we. 25. OoKd anon. 26. 
M29 AYN MINK AN. 27. Sand ps2 nya MN. «28. IN NR 
On) on 3K. 29. m¥p2 aNd NID WIN nD MR. 30. nen me 
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ab av xd. 32. Sad ya onpnen pe. 32. yoya ne tbo max 
mbxn. 33. Meena xd sy naxn swe ‘bmx. 34. aptyn “9b 
nda we mimea. 35. nydpnd qo tabs npn. 36. nomn Pe 
ban. 37. pp PR mMION ON. 38. Jemp ow midan qynd (in 
Zunz: 7723). 39. DMX "39k 8DIN. = 40. NINN yD) DAN od. 
At the end: 41. indo dy aby pov (pido), followed by the 
Biblical lections for ninw and An», 

The volume ends with (xiv): nonmp ov nx (dv nawd ayy 
yor), with wnonn ‘3 ‘on Jorx as nbd, the Haftarah for 
the same Sabbath being written on the last page. 

Ff. 2a-3b are occupied with an index headed: ‘n'D 
mannm mimdon. 

On fol. 1a are some lines (beginning: many3 32175 so 
pvpwon nin), from which it appears that Jacob b. Solomon 
was the patron for whom the MS. was written, the scribe’s 
name (pny') also occurring in it (see the beginning of this 
article). 


ConTENTs OF Vou. II. 


I. A series of 164 expiatory poetical pieces! (headed : 
myn) myn d> de mnmdpn ainad denny), in the following 
order (fol. 1 @ qq.) :— 

1. VID) WP AMayN MI APY. 2. wy wNIDd Ody. 
3. AWN NIA OPO we. 4. 2p Or cap Poe np. 5. Nd 
nos Sy ‘nypa. 6. DYDD Amow) DYDN TaN Ib. 7. ‘MDT *NBDw. 
8. AND “NY yy’. og. WIPO MS ND DY IM. ro.  PIDN ND TR 
nbpr swe. rr. nyod om mabe pose. 2. mopy nod a. 
13. OND py mo wrx. 14. Se cwspo de nbpna max. 
15. Seas npyy mown Se pow. 16. 23) PHO DOW Nn. 
17. “yo. son be onde. 18. 1932 swan bx nby. 


1 Note that the pieces marked * are contained in ‘nw 123 ’n2MN 
(1 by ya, vol. IV). 
2? Compare Zunz, Literaturg., p. 241. 
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19. DIP ‘AN AyD. 20. a5n Sy we? OMI MND. 21. ‘DHE 
my ‘dx (all the following strophes begin 73). 22. TIN 
ay oye pide. 23. 195 oenpa onde syne. 24. Tw 
sm. 25. 390 dy Sida. 26. qmiend mapas bx. 27. node pox 
ynyod wy (the same as no. 11). . 28. wpa nyo ™. 
29. wo ort be onde (by ndwo “na nt wan awyy amdp 
nwnn). go. *onyon dene wens (m¥02 sem DONA Sy). 
31. *D3) MSN WON. 32. *IOBN DY MNOX. 33. ” TX 
yy awa (o%dinn na Sy). 34. ann Saxn ner dy. 35. ndax 
non ndar. 36. *antyd now ‘ode (mymppm! + + + own dy). 
37. * Jord ‘Mp nbs AAD NON. 38. WYN *D PNP UN. 39. DINK 
*sby yop. go. #925 mrp adv (12029¢ eipn map dy). 41. MaKe 
*bpop wwe pd. 42. *nyin yyy Dvds (odnn saa psnyon by 
ppviyn “nan om). 43. *mdd) poy nyost jae. 44. IAN Ie. 
45. oe db anime (my nyd2+* + mma dy). 46. ponds 
*oome indys. 47. *nIp Don syn Ts wna mod we we 
(wripn nop Sy nom mmdp). 48. 35 S93 yw. 49. nde 
DYN Iw Ma¥A. 50. O'NIND wXNN IY Py (each strophe 
beginning 1»2'y >y, and alphabetical from the third word). 
51. MID PAND AMY AMA. 52. en Jowd mom mywR. 
53. ‘NOWN) ‘NNDON “. 54. ‘NNDM MIN 553 Mw (alternate 
strophes begin x8 and AMX). 55. mbwee tna (nm “9b amdp 
nbn). 56. ep oy Sew. 57. “IY MNT YY. 58. (NPS 
syy 523. 59. meyer 75 rye ps. 60. dy pow wp (acr. 
pio'ndp). 61. Taw" YN. sy we. 62. dene” mY PRY Ty. 
63. mawo mys mAbs yn. 64. Tonm nan ow NON. 
65. M3W3) AAYD DN) NPI Ayn. 66. Dow nox ody max. 
67. snomp awaid owyona ™ me (mown wo nawyd mmdp). 
68. NY NWT DD INDRA. «69. "BY PID WD NK. 70. TN 
omnes ot ped mma. 71. pwn oo pndan nbs, 
72. AMD ANN NY ADS. = 73. DA WY Twp panw. 


1 There is a small censor’s erasure here. 
2 The dots represent here some unintelligible words substituted for the 


original one under the censor’s direction (?). 
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74. ON MPO ID IN. 75. EID "ae “Sy pM we. 76. mde 
perein owns Se maw 0-77. Pra mae we. 78, Sree mbes 
py (alphabetical). 79. n%1 ‘pom 173K. 80, DIK DD 
(alphabetical). 81. nye Wwe nN. 82. np ‘DMD * oN 
sy. 83. pay qoI '2 °S ND -NN. «84. "WHI OMIM MOND (the same 
as no. 20). 85. p> ” 31% (each strophe begins and ends 
with 31, and alphabetical). 86. yo ‘ams nana nnx onde 
(each strophe begins ox, and fourfold alphabet up to », 
but » is omitted, a blank being left in the space intended 
for it), 87. YOMN MIDN. «88. MINN NAW AIK TH. 89. tdnN 
sw. 90. ‘oom Fane md Se be. or. ta +S ame 
*wo wn. 92. THD m2 Ane (mre nvpd Sy). 93. rhe 
ny (o1ow nowyy dy). 94. pon mda> ndax (alphabetical). 
95. Won ‘DNDN. 96. Pann my TewK (alphabetical). 97. ms 
non priya (ow 139 by; alphabetical). 98. nrnnd anv 
nyp 1 (five strophes ; refrain: ‘NOM ‘sw NS). 99. ANYON 
D’nay 3) Nwae IND. roo. vox nyt wd jM’N. ror. DIP 
mwa. 102. aby nov aps. 103. 9p) OMS “Sy OY. 104. IN 
DNDI “NYS. ros. Wr 35 NY. 106. yow “ry naw » phe 
jron Su5 ssann Sp ™. 107, ano "oY Map. 108. wide 
mbpao sw iydy. 109. praap onde 1b sees ent oy See 
(alphabetical). r1xo. ox ana om Seam. rrr. poy onde qI2. 
112. WON OY AY. «113. Tpna oy mdys. 114. AyOw ‘nonn dps 
Qoyds sno nozon wo ASydA axy 4953 yous 4405 many mmo). 
115. mind pred saps any (ime ‘nop 7 nyvnad snw py amd 
*syannn 5f xpan omar 52 Sew 4A Aa non aw). 116. 793 
™ sndpn nyow *** ons (oAmaN 4953 Sey 4A mn ant mann 
Sof). rz. ma NYA ANN apy. 178. tT nae Seer (Seen 95 name 
NpyD “IDT). 11g. Addn ann wd (sad od nan). 120. PAN 


* In Zunz: Dyn *9 & RN. 

? In Zunz (p. 241): “nay rm) x x (of Mm pa pora). 

* Something must have fallen out here. Zunz names this and the 
following mmc as coming from this wrm in Literaturg., p. 371. 
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DW. 121. MY NWI OVI. 122, MY VK DPI. 123. 'D wD 
mado Na>_-7197 Indan (after first strophe alphabetical, then 
pin pmo *393 ANA; aw snoN mynd monn). 124. WRI Nw 
preapo [Dm]. 125. ov) meas? * San Sen wow. 126. DN 
DPOND 32. 127. DOT DY Joy DN. 128, INN TOK MPI. 
129. Seam) an nypn, 130. JAP PMN, 131. TY OWN 
moma ond. 132. pind wena we poe. 133. PIN MOM wre 
Jones. 134. Py nye mmiyd mows. 135. ywed x NY NON 
(alphabetical). 136. ‘Mw? MBX Pox. 137. 37 ‘PON NNN 
rbdyn. 138. AYN DDN MINNUN. 139. MM MND MD OK. 
140. nop nas (partly erased by the censor). 141. 5x 
mp) vbw on. «142. INIT ADP AD eK. 143. AYNON “uN. 
144. ‘225 nb 32 7" (alphabetical). 145. nS miyn ope. 
146. JIN WD ADIN YIN. «147. ‘DIM Nowe oN. 148. Pe 
NUN wD). 149. ONIN Miny” (penn). 150. “Ny PEY jae 
(irregularly alphabetical ; ponn). 151. tox 129° dxdm (Amon). 
152. MYT Wa woe (MIM AMIN). 153. PII py mn 
(nome Asin). 154. NYAN NR) POR. 155. AN IPR ‘Ny p32 
(voipp2 1ans5 snnowy nx m3 2?), 156. *NN NMI “NSF. 
157. avpn ppy wnd. 158. mn MDD . 59. ND Nt 
MYON ND pw’ ** ONIN (alphabetical). 160. OTP rawr 
wanas (ANN). 161. AYA V3 ADIN mn (MINN AND). 
162. BANS Poy wy ***+ ya Nd wn (strophes begin wry 
yoy, and alphabetical). 163. ‘nyow jy na (am ‘ay 
wenn we ond pi bn). 164. ne Tw eS 8 pI pn wR. 


As this long series of nvw>p was originally left without 
indication as to the dates on which they were to be used, there 
must have been something optional about the choice of 
pieces for particular occasions. But there are occasional 
indications in Italian cursive added later, as 383 ‘63 over 
the first number, and ‘3 over the second. There is a 
Hebrew enumeration up to no. 162. No. 164 is in a 
smaller hand of a rather later date, and no. 163 is also in 
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somewhat smaller writing than the rest, though apparently 
by the same scribe. 


II. A series of Biblical readings for special days. Fol. 


53 a. 
Only a bare outline will be given here, but liturgical 


students may find it useful to consult the MS. itself for full 
details. See also the introductory remarks. 

Heading :—anx edd Dnapd swe nywrpn ids ainsd Snnx. 

It begins with a lection consisting of Jer. xvii. 21-26, 
under the following direction: —‘amwd pam) nempn net 
Moy ABP NN NII NWwyY ANS naw. 

On fol. 55a (under the rubric: “w) “3m ew ooo tx 
p’x21wn ay) are given the beginnings of Psalms x, xxvii, 
XXXV, Xxxi, cxxx, Ixx, followed by a series of lections 
given in full, commencing with Isaiah xxxvii. 15 sqq., and 
ending (on fol. 57 a) with Jonah ii. 2-10. 


III. Two! special m>an, Fol. 58 b:— 

1. ax myn ndand arwy mow, beginning: my> qe 3p. 
2. 8B mow yD. kd ova NON AY Nay nyyn ndan wD 
(A.D. 1321) yma nadd Sapn smby sows pred. It begins 
with 122y3 §2 AN, the other pieces being AvyD “D1 ANN 
pdiy, n*dao mnx, and Pss. exx, cxxi, cxxx, and cii. 


At the end:—win nbemva wa moby ner nt nx my 
porn Sy pnton ik3 “nm ova panpyy Spa yore none ay 
"OTT NN Myy D IPM PIN %93 IPN ON IMM "yOR PIB 

spon Sy pnonn tks 

A similar repetition is found at the end of the other 
myw (vide infra). 

The rubrical direction at the end is:— xB" AIA pypin 
mbpna mp sy “1. 

1 Really only one. It is also contained in Add. 16,577 and Add. 


27,070. See Vogelstein u. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, 
p. 306. 
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The following interesting note concludes this portion :— 
aaSt pny 483 mode 4Ad50 Jmx DINO ‘npnyn Adana ner 

monwd mn Ay ‘2m ann sD nansp ndpnn nxt AD2 ‘neyn 
‘pad ‘yp 453 mm 460 poingn ayn no “no “Da ‘ANYD 
pine 22 8d oind xdw onan + pst nypa pn Pay any mat 
“YnOnY TW PypIh ons yA! PewIN WN PRY Any DNDN by 
yap sme ow ox 1D SSenon gén nem xd moye ow ‘ww Dye 
pwp wein yx > ADIay ADta S23 mw yp onn xby nDion 
mois movnnn ide SA yom xd onion “s0na1 *abnad asia 
‘opty ads qo “p33 monn xda ox °5 


The text in the Livorno edition, ii. b¥P sqq., which differs 
in a number of other points from the present recension, 
neither mentions the priests, nor ends the sécond mywv » 


with 13) ‘83. 
IV. nvwypn sp. Fol. 61a. The last piece is: myx 
any (xty jax pATax “95 snwn nbpn), as in the printed text of 


p’nn in the Italian Service-books. But as no Psalms were 
given by the original scribe, some were added later in the 


margin. 

V. 85 mown een poy. Fol. 68 b. In amyo:—nn3) nr, 
with nop ‘y'sw3 mmx) nex and ovo WN Sp. The 
text of ‘mx and x 7p differs from, e. g. that contained 


in Or. 2735. 
In nviny:— 1. pe yoo (axy 485 men ws nowd nw 


Sef noon yo). 2. Joo Tow mY (om maw owe nowd mw 
ppsn). 3. Ama se Td (pen ord avy), with pny tbo 
as pido, bmx a> as jpX, and pox 7p as nbv. At the 
end of AOID:-—4. INN OY OD me (WA wd mdwn ney 
p/Np2n Oy). 

On fol. 76 b sqq.:—1. 8110 WIN TD (x oOvd ayy). 2. ve 
‘nore maw (naw naw dw ayy). 


VI “en ow ov aD. Fol. 79 a. 
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In many :—pry nank and isnnn nby, as in the printed 
editions. 


Fol. 81 b sqq.:—e> ow 545 mindo in the following 
order:—1. Nap) ndby ov. 2. aN AN? See m3. Sete 
Se na. 4. mbm nds (four strophes, with acrostic 1, 
the second strophe beginning 637); comp. Zunz, Literaturg., 
p. 677, and Livorno edition, II, ay a). 

Fol. 84 b sqq.:—1. ANNI TWryn *p (oNBIT OYd now me"). 
2. nen mmdp yp> ov IX (NBD Oo Any syV), with wp 
n“dy3 WI as IDI. 

For the nbpn of niny:—r. nbndm uns any (Aw “9d mw 
yew dw St yora “a3 Bion). Under the heading Now's NNwIIP 
RIT :— 2. mOWN POY jew. 3. AIM MO WN. 4. ANON N33 Ney. 
5. pinned ya new. 6. Poe Try px. 7. mw pd nope. 
8. Inyo mo nw bx. 9. Ino Wwe. oro. ps Ty be. 11. neyo 
ynyna sve mds. 2. whys do 5x onded wow. 13. ON 
byoo ovpny. 14. Sen xd qnow ‘9 (in Zunz, &.: NWN *3). 
15. PHD OO Je. 16. WENN NS FOND. 7. mdan oon 
poyn. 18. idm ove oro vx. org. I DMO ar See nt. 
20. 9605 myn Pox yoy. az. mr Se atopy. 22. ara Se 
myy. 23. yndnn won (pawn). 24. wa b> x pom poy. 
25. peyo Sy dwn. 26. DN TIN. 27. Thon Sen. 
28, SMX OM DINA. 29. o'mND nome. 30. 327 55 oN pen 
(nea Sw v1). 

Fol. 98b sqq. :—"52 oy nvinwd mimdp :—1. pan 55 pen. 
2. pO IW. 3. TANI TWwy ova. 4. nYnnd nop snw. 5. 92 
psp py. 6. yw moadn ova. 7. onan Se em. 8. Sen wy. 
Then: 7©9 oY naw nimSp.—9. may DY Naw O32. 10. “Ww 
wip. 11. DD Maw ov. x2. maw op nbs. 13. WY 
moby. org. ny ry. 5. Se oe. 16. moa o> pe. 
17. DIPO WR FOV. 18. yNWON ON. 19. JON woD mdsn. 
20. WY WIN. 21. WIN NI 33. «22. “PY ND. 23. 4 THN 
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‘onmean 3 ewe 19 (mado sn msiwyd nom). 24. woe DON 
boy (alphabetical, with the additional strophes, beginning 
‘ny3, ‘yen, and oon, at the end). ~ 

Fol. 108 a sqq.:—1. 7p JR DIN (MMDNN). 2. NW ON 
7753 DY Hew (same title). 3. oryennd "non. 4. PON OF 
pyr ‘amed mt. 5. 125 nnx py (under the heading ppp). 
6. om Spa 75Snx. 

In }D\> (commencing on fol. 113 a) the same twenty-four 
pieces as in the printed text, Livorno edition, II beginning 
with wyo3 }xwx and ending with wyoNn brn, 

In nn», commencing with the Biblical lections on 
fol. 126 a :— 

x. aay dips pe (Wp “23 styds ‘Mb mmm). 2. IN THN. 
3. pom oinn be mn. 4. thom 3% wie be. 5. Sue pome waa 
pepn wp (pibp). 6. maxena yaa mim. 7. peyo by dion. 
8. DIY MX. 9. Fox “ HIP M3 (direction: py oN 
‘ow DIPN ADI ny minnd). 

The nip &c. for nm are the same as in the printed 
text, Livorno edition, II beginning with owe 71, and 
ending with 3’ omx yok. But on fol. 134a is the 
direction : 12) py¥7> md DIN), thus probably empower: 
ing the worshipper to select, if he is so disposed, other 
pieces from the 164 mmp at the beginning. 

In ny, commencing on fol. 136 b:—1. Jy? 28. 2. DYN 
wnbs (W3 AR). 3. NOW “ye. 4. DYED DNS. 5. JON 
npoyn. 

Fol. 141 a sqq.: * po 1395 mdyrd mmdp:—1. ‘yd aden 
Moy °3. 2. MID) WOW DIDI. 3. IND wow or. 4. DN 


yom 7. 


? On the author, see Zunz, Literaturg., p. 246. 
2 There is a ring about parts of this Piyyut which reminds one forcibly 
of * Dies irae,” 
§ This authorship, of course, applies only to nos. 1-3, no. 4 being 
by sn ‘5 (see Zunz, Literaturg., p. 402). 
% 
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- Fol. 142 b sqq-:—1. psn “yw ny (arpyd nm). 2. aN 
YD WR. 3. MIN WwoMe>. 4. Twhaa dx. og. phan wowN. 
6. mbvpna wompnd. 7. ‘nr ‘nD. 


VII. 85 morn an py. Fol. 146 b:— 

Ti ayo :—a71n3 dy3 jxbnx (nine strophes, but not agree- 
ing with the Mahzor of Corfu; last strophe: n22¥2; see 
Zunz, Literaturg., p. 670). 

In nviny:—r nae (map Sy piven od or), with Tox 
InN as jE, and “py 22 8) mywn woN as Ady. On the 
margin of fol. 151 a, in a different but not much later hand, 
by the side of the Biblical lections: 297 myp yo (431 
map bw ‘ww od). 

Ff. 152 b, 153a:—"wak map ‘py nx (bw bm naw ayy 
swyn swyd mint sy). The noyern (ff. 154 b-159 4) are 
the same as in the printed text, Livorno edition, II, pypa 
sqq. There are explanatory glosses in the margin. 

In ayn of noyy ‘yoy :— ond wen orn om. The oY 
for the same day is N7¥23 ;ND DW, 

Fol. 163 @ sqq.:—1. mye PS NAR (ADNAN nxn bw ay); 
and after the Biblical lections: 2. **** Svan $xn menp 
DED Miwa. 3. AID AI. «4. War Done. 5. Sete oswe. 
6. pos *D Sew pws. 7. ond aby om. 8. ox DAD mM. 
g. nvaa 55 we. ro. mow ND. oT. JORDY MY. 12. TWN BR 
pw. 13. be w% AN (imperf. alph. acrostic), 14. m3 ON 
wa. 15. Nmvaa nbn. 16. obo pie. oz. tao mbm. 
18. }12 92 PIN. 

Ff. 170 a-176 b contain the following appended pieces 
written at about the same date as the rest of the MS. :— 

I. BBY NW WI ImMsNn (NDI MII OMNIA oY. oMDINY; 
with a commentary in the margin). Then under the 
heading: ;11D>) oyna ainsd rmDA naw omayn idx :—2. bx 
meeps Saw» (sry yo omnia “ad vbwa). 3. no sy oadp (abt 
St now ‘and none). 4. any minyd yap. 5. ayo todo m 
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‘930 (S$ yo22 FADS Ny FADS Tanw wpd mw). 6. NYO? > 
ayy 25) (spoa S8t ay ans any sew AY oynad me ore 
Seman Set Seem). 7. gunpse ye apa (4nd nop Sy mows men 
St yon). 8. Se onde opp sion (FADSD miynaw nowd mw 
bemvap oxy). 9. Sy onded xp (mown een onp navd ayy). 
ro. a2 99 TD bx Aswan nsbe (pido). rr. mney on be 
(g85 noyy eroe ord oben avy). 2. apann mn Syd ony 
(ommesn ord mowed mw). 13. Jay 59 ry (212d mes 
ayo oy 555). rg. 5x5 pended wer anny (now2d ni). 
15. 5x qndw xd now (nowsd ans mv). 

The censor’s notes alone remain to be noticed now. 
There are three of these at the end of Add. 19,945:— 

1. Fol. 176 b: Camillo Jugel, 1613. : 

2. Ibid.: Visto et corretto per mi Fra Luigi da Bologna 
nel 1601. 

3. Fol. 177 b: Visto per me Fra Ren® da Mod*, 1626. 

The name Marchion (not given in W. Popper’s Censorship 
of Hebrew Books) has been noticed on the margin of 


fol. 12 a of Add. 19,945. 
GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


1 For x, as in Zunz. 


VOL. XVI. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Third Article.) 
SAADYAH FRAGMENTS. 
VIII. 


THREE leaves, Orient. Rabb. char. 20 x 15 em. 

The first of these fragments contains the concluding 
pages of a treatise which, in the colophon, is entitled 
AL-TaMyiz. There is little doubt that the fragment is 
a relic of Saadyah’s famous polemical work against Qaraite 
doctrines known under this title. 

In a recent article Dr. Poznafski gave a compilation 
of quotations from this book culled from Jefeth’s! Bible 
Commentaries, and this up till now is all that has been 
known of this treatise. Somewhat later Dr. Harkavy 
published fragments of a similar character which, he con- 
siders, belong to the same work’. His evidence is not, 
however, conclusive, as will be seen from an argument 
adduced below. ; 

Poznatski’s extracts can now, as I believe, be supple- 
mented by two more pieces: 1. the large fragment which 
forms the subject of this article; 2. a short quotation 
contained in the fragment to be published after this, and 
dealing with the question of intercalation. 

The larger fragment reveals an attempt to show that 
the word naw in Lev. xxiii. 15 has a different meaning 
from that which it has in other passages. For this purpose 
the author quotes two passages of the Pentateuch in which 
the same expression occurs in two consecutive sentences, 
but with a different meaning in each case. These passages 
are Lev. xxvii. 28-29, and Deut. xxviii. 47-48. Not con- 


1 J.Q. R., X, p. 246 sqq. 2 Ibid., XIII, p. 655 sqq. 
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tent! with these, he looks round for instances in which 
a word has two different meanings in one verse. Such are 
to be found in Gen. i. 5; Lev. xiv. 41; Deut. xxxii. 14; 
Isa. i. 7; Jonah iii. 7; Koh.i. 6. Those who reject the 
double translation of Sabbath (the Qaraites), must con- 
sistently adopt a uniform translation in all these cases. 
They do not, therefore, fix Pentecost on a certain date in 
Sivan, but make it movable between the fifth and twelfth 
according to the date of the Sunday of the Passover week. 

Here the author quotes a passage from the work of a 
certain Judah of Alexandria, probably Philo Judaeus. Un- 
fortunately the passage in question is somewhat damaged, 
so that his words cannot be read with certainty. 

After this the discussion turns on the question of the 
second days of festivals with reference to Deut. iv.2. A 
similar discussion with nearly the same arguments, and 
including an observation on legal differences between 
Palestine and the Diaspora, is to be found in Harkavy’s 
fragment mentioned above. This goes rather against the 
suggestion of the latter that his fragment belongs to the 
Kitab al-Tamyiz, although there is no reason to deny 
Saadyah’s authorship. It is not unusual for him to discuss 
the same topic in different works with slightly varying 
arguments. 

The work ends as follows: “May God guide those who 
study this treatise in order to keep their hearts pure, and 
who strive after the truth, no matter whether it be far 
or near. Let them devote themselves to the Scripture and 
the Mishnah, as well as to correct meditation, that they 
may arrive at it, and remove from their hearts doubt and 
uncertainty with the help of the Merciful. Completed is 
the book entitled au-Tamyiz, and God be invoked.” 


IX. 
Six leaves, Orient. Rabb. char. 21 x 15 cm. 
This fragment reproduces a portion of another of Saadyah’s 


? Cf. J.Q. R., X, p. 247, 1. 8 Pra ype 09 Ne. 
H 2 
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anti-Qaraite works, but there is some difficulty in deciding 
which of them it is. Fortunately the circle of possibilities 
can be narrowed into so small a compass that little un- 
certainty remains. From the quotation of a passage of the 
Kitab al-Tamyiz occurring in the fragment we see that 
this work is out of the question. Neither can it be the 
syaydx axn> because, though largely discussing calendar 
points, it also speaks of other topics as Abi), the fat of 
the “Tail,” and Nidddah regulations. It is further clear 
that the treatise was not written on the author’s own 
initiative, but in order to refute the criticisms of an 
opponent. “The reason,” he says, “ why that ignorant man 
wrote his book was to break up the Rabbanite community.” 
This unflattering title is occasionally relieved by the shorter 
one, “that man,” but otherwise the tone remains urbane 
and discreet. 

Thus our fragment is part of a rejoinder to a book of 
hostile tendencies, and most probably Saadyah’s REFUTATION 
oF Inn SAQWEIH, a work hitherto considered lost. Some 
positive evidence of this is given by Ibn al-Hiti (J. Q. £., 
vol. IX, p. 435), who says that Ibn Saqweih endeavoured 
to silence the Rabbanites on the questions of the New 
Moon, Abib, Pentecost, the “tail” and fat. 

It appears to me that both leaves of the fragment 
published by Harkavy in the article mentioned above 
belong to the same work, and not to the Kitab al-Tamyiz. 
His opinion that the refutation of Ibn Saqweih was 
embodied in this work is altogether untenable, since 
this latter was evidently the book he criticized. It 
is, therefore, but natural that some of the arguments 
of the Tamyiz were repeated at greater length in the 
second work'. I would further suggest that the second 
leaf of Harkavy’s fragment belongs to the earlier part of 


1 In the quotation from Moses Ibn Ezra’s Aprnde axn> it should be read 
MPD 72 x TI +L] wondR awnd »p, otherwise the second 'p would mar the 
grammatical construction. This seems also to have been Poznanski’s 


opinion in J.Q. R., X, p. 245, rem. 3. 
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the work; whilst the first, which contains a kind of 
summing up, belongs to the end. The fragment which 
forms the subject of these remarks almost fills the gap 
between both leaves, though probably not taken from the 
same volume, being written on paper, whilst the rest is 
written on vellum. Finally it should be observed that the 
subjects alluded to in Harkavy’s fragment not only tally 
with the others, but that its aim is also to refute “that 
ignorant person” and “that man.” 

As to the contents of our fragment, they first discuss the 
thirteen paragraphs of the Talmud (Sanhedrin, fol. 11’°- 
127°), dealing with the question of intercalation. It is 
here that Saadyah again alludes to his hopes of almost 
immediate redemption of the Jews from exile1, based on 
his calculation of the date of the Mélad of Tishri of the 
year 2448 A.M., the supposed year of the Exodus. The final 
addition, viz. a hundred and thirty years after the destruction 
of the Second Temple, being the time of the completion 
of the Mishnah, plus seven hundred years “to our own 
time,” leads to the year 4658 a.M. (898 c.e.), after which 
“it is impossible that we should remain in exile much 
longer.” 

In answer to Ibn Saqweih’s query how Rabbanite 
doctrine meets the difficulty when Passover occurs before 
there is any Abt) (ripe corn) to be found, Saadyah quotes 
two replies from the Kitab al-Tamyjiz, viz. 1. that on the 
basis of Rabbinic intercalation ripe corn would always be 
found when required; 2. if it was not found prior to this 
term, we count (the Omer) accordingly, beginning with the 
sixteenth of the month which is nearest to the Omer. To 
these he now adds as third that in the time of the 
Sanhedrin the Omer may have been brought from the 
stale corn, as explained in the Talmud*. “ Yet this man,” 
he says, “does not understand their words and meanings, 
as we have shown above.” 


1 See also Kitab al-Amanat, ed, Landauer, p. 234 sqq., where the calcula- 
tion is given on different lines, 2 Men. fol. 83"°. 
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The author then proceeds to discuss the remaining three 
points which form the end of Ibn Saqweih’s book, viz. 
1. the Qaraite contention that the fat of the tail was for- 
bidden to be eaten; 2. that Rabbanite practice, with regard 
to Niddah regulations, contradicted the Law. The fragment 
breaks off before this discussion is finished. 


X. 


Lower balf of leaf, 8 x 15 cm. 

This fragment reproduces two passages of Harkavy’s 
mentioned above. It shows that Saadyah’s replica against 
Ibn Saqweih was frequently copied. 


VIII. 
T-S. 8 Ka. 107. 


xox) ANON fiygo minsy ’t pon yx Amsden ord ome on... 

3) yaNox mins yaw 4p psn yx ay xody fy jo Hyde pov od 
npbn3x node yaxods yiaoxds myawn navn pon ys fnsdsa 
J exmod samwnp aadsonds ain nvan oh wopnds adnax dbydx 
poip> [xo]a Td xndAps onvebsdn radanr pe paraidd pad Anny 
bide xd minay yaw nawn nano ps onpsp Ip xe ons ond 
pone nao binds mnaen din xmas xd fitno nap psy 
onprp) tinxds ov jo Tyds sina po od 79 pon od ww xmxd 
—y DY navn nano pon ys pian pwd ade ny Sy ae on 
mY DMN OMPID NOI Wye To minsy 7 pon ye prin xd 
NOMS jm NIP Ap Iwi aNIoNd binds Aonawo pr mandse ww xp 
pnded mp ax ba abd xsipods nyanm , axaoxd ainds op 
NPIDD | TOT 1D... MIND. WSN DEN Wa NAIM DEN pA 
.ooxn yo pany sex on 55 > wx on swe oon 55 qe SAD 
yopx pd oN Powe nx nay pads» me nay xd swe nnn dna 
py syxS ods sp) MIND InN) plop xy? pon xD nade 7543 


Fol. Aon yds 35m oy om adn oy Nee MIM, DY pla aay mM 


verso 


n2pnD>] MoM Ani ovdoue OMT HN) 12D yp) maT NAD NN) 
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1 Lev. xvii. 4. 2 Num, ix. 13. 3 Ibid. v. 9. 
* Lev. xvii. 3. 5 Deut. xiv. 24. ® Ibid, 
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IX. 
T-S. 10 Ka. 5. 
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1 Jer, xxviii. 13. 2 Neh. x. 33. 3 Sanh., fol. 11°. 
* Read win, 5 Lev. xxiii. 14. * Sanh., fol, 12°°. 
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1 Sanh., fol. 11”. 2 See J. Q. R., X, p. 157. 3 Sanh., fol. 12°°, 
‘ Ibid. 5 Tbid., fol. 117°. 5 Read nox. 
7 Tosifta, ii. 6, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 417. 
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1 Sanh., fol. 137°. 2 Fol. 12°; cf. J.Q. R., X, p. 253. 
3 Fol. 13” * Ibid. 
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THE JEWS OF MOLDAVIA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Jews 
were fairly numerous in Moldavia. Their number had 
increased, especially from the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, in consequence of a large influx of Polish 
Jews, who had taken refuge in this country to escape the 
excesses and massacres of the Cossacks during the 
insurrection of the latter against the Poles. 

Prince Dimitrie Cantemir reckons the Jews among the 
permanent and native inhabitants of Moldavia, who paid 
their taxes to the royal treasury. They were an important 
factor in the social and economic life of the country. 
They inhabited the towns as well as the country districts. 

Outside the ancient community of Jassy, which had a 
large population and which formed the centre of gravity 
of Roumanian Judaism, the Jewish communities spread 
everywhere in the country, in the interior as well as on the 
borders. In the interior, there were the communities of 
Botoschani, Stefaneschti, Suchava, Campoulung, Tcher- 
naoutz, Roman, Bacau, Piatra, Niamtz; on the frontier, 
there were those of Focshani, Galatz, Kilia, Bender, Soroca, 
Hotin'. Immigrants constantly came in large numbers to 
join the Jews established in these communities and to form 
new communities. Situated on the direct route from 
Poland to Constantinople, Moldavia was “constantly visited 





1 We give here only the names of communities whose exi 
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by the Greeks, the Armenians, and the Jews who had 
settled in Polish Russia, and whose principal trade was 
with Turkey 1.” It was also frequented by the Polish Jews, 
properly so-called, and by those who had settled in Turkey. 
All of these, attracted by tolerance and induced by com- 
mercial interests, all became permanent guests of Moldavia 
instead of the passing visitors which they had been beiore. 
The conventions and treaties which the neighbouring powers 
concluded with Turkey assured, moreover, to all the subjects 
of the contracting nations, without distinction of race or 
religion, full and entire freedom in trade and complete 
protection for their persons and property. Similar condi- 
tions appear again also in the treaty of Pruth, concluded 
between the Sublime Porte and Russia, after the disastrous 
defeat of Peter the Great in 1711%. The Jews of these two 
countries profited largely by this treaty. 

On the other hand, in consequence of the continual wars, 
of which Moldavia was the scene, between Turkey and her 
neighbours, the population dispersed beyond the frontier, 
whence the majority were slow in returning. The 
country became depopulated and the number of taxpayers 
diminished sensibly. The state revenues decreased in pro- 
portion and made it impossible for the princes to meet the 
demands of the Porte and recover the sums which they 
usually advanced on their nomination to the throne of the 
country. To increase the population, the princes granted 
privileges, exemptions, and even certain immunities to 
natives who consented to return to their homes, as well as 
to aliens of every nationality and religion, who were 
invited into the country and who came to settle there. 
Similar privileges and exemptions were accorded by all the 
princes who succeeded in turn to the throne of the Princi- 
pality at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Many 
districts were thus repeopled, and signs of prosperity began 





+ Hurmuzaki-Odobescu, Dacumente privitoare la Istoria Romdnilor, Supl. I', 


Pp. 424. 
? E. de Hurmuzaki, Documente, VI, p. 107 ; 1X', pp. 457, 458-59. 
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to appear in the country, as the chroniclers state with lively 
satisfaction ', 

The Jews benefited by these privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities. They were treated in the same way as 
inhabitants belonging to other religions. In the towns 
which belonged to the state domain—commonly called 
royal towns (tirgwu domneshti)—they could occupy without 
payment plots of ground on which to build houses and 
shops. They could make free use of the pastures and woods 
which surrounded these towns. They were granted the same 
rights in the cities and market-towns belonging to private 
individuals, generally boyards, on condition of paying the 
same rents as the other inhabitants. Certain special con- 
cessions even were occasionally made to them, since they 
were excellent intermediaries for attracting large numbers 
of inhabitants to the districts where they had settled. 

What had above all contributed to make the position of 
the Jews in Moldavia more assured was the cessation of 
the wars between the Turks and the Poles, which, lasting 
several centuries, had caused the incursions of the Poles 
and the Cossacks. The wars against the Austrians, which 
lingered on both the Servian and Wallachian frontiers, 
only affected Moldavia very slightly. Freed from the 
periodical incursions of the Tartars, the Jewish com- 
munities were certain to develop more vigorously. At 
this same time a new enemy, more formidable to Turkey, 
arose, but the first conflict between the Russians and the 
Turks, in 1711, had resulted in the complete rout of the 
former, and the Moldavian Jews were so convinced of 
the superiority of the Turkish arms, that those of Soroca 
openly proclaimed their confidence in the final victory, and 
predicted the speedy defeat of the Russians*. Therefore, 

1M. Kogalniceanu, Oronicele Romdniei sau Letopisetzele Moldaviei si Valahiei, 
second edition, II, pp. 84 and 297. Complete edition in three volumes of 
all the Moldavian chroniclers. We shall from this time mention this 
work by the name of “‘ Chronicle.” 

2? Hurmuzaki, Documente, VI, p. 100. Report of Colonel Baron Tiepolt to 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
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with the exception of the Jews settled at Bender and in 
the south part of Bessarabia, who took refuge across the 
Danube at the same time as the other inhabitants’, all 
remained in the country. 

The Jewish religion was not officially recognized in Mol- 
davia. “The only religions publicly practised there at 
that time were those of the Greek church, the Latin 
church, and the Armenian church?,” but there was un- 
varying tolerance towards the Jews; they were free to 
build their synagogues where they liked. However, 
according to Cantemir, they could build them only of wood 
and not of stone *. 

The people seem to have been divided in their senti- 
ments towards the Jews. The inhabitants of Lower 
Moldavia thought that they were committing no sin when 
they murdered or robbed the Jews, whom they put, in this 
respect, on the same footing as the Turks and the Tartars. 
Yet these same people willingly offered hospitality to 
Jewish travellers without asking anything in return*, On 
the other hand, the inhabitants of Upper Moldavia, who 
were less warlike, had little faith, and were more inclined 
to heresy, seem to have been more favourably disposed 
towards them. The Jews were looked upon with favour in 
all cases by the boyards, and even by the priests and 
monks. Although unbelievers, they were received in the 
monasteries with the same title and with the same good 
grace as other travellers, Christians and foreigners, and 
with their travelling companions, their servants, and their 
animals, enjoyed a generous hospitality, being at liberty to 
remain there at will,even for a whole year ®, an inestimable 
advantage at that time when the roads were infested with 

? Hurmuzaki, Documente, VI, p.94. Talman to the Imperial Council of 
the Austrian War ; N. Iorga, Acte si fragmente cu privire la Istoria Romdnilor, 
Bucarest, 1895, I, p. 314. 

? Hurmuzaki-Odobescu, Documente, Supl. I', p. 421. 

’ D. Cantemir, Descriptio Moldaviae, p. 243. We quote the Roumanian 


translation of this work, Iassy, 1851. 
* Ibid. pp. 260-61. 5 Ibid. p. 303. 
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robbers or with bands of plundering foreigners, who 
invaded the country, put everything to fire and sword, 
and forced all to take refuge in.the monasteries, the 
only fortified places where men and their property were 
safe. 

The chief occupations of the Jews were commerce and 
the sale of liquor; there were many tavern-keepers among 
them’; but they engaged also in all kinds of professions. 
The indolence of the Moldavians and their dislike to 
business left the export trade entirely in the hands of the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Armenians, all known by the 
name of gelepi. They exported in particular entire herds 
of large and small cattle to Constantinople and other towns 
of Turkey, as well as to Poland, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, where they sold them at double or treble the cost 
price. However, while the Greeks, the Armenians, and 
the Turks sent its riches permanently out of the country, 
for, being aliens, they were forbidden to acquire rural or 
urban estates there*, the Jews, as natives, kept these 
riches in Moldavia. Nevertheless, on account of this 
wealth, it seems, and also on account of the different 
religion which they practised, they had to pay a heavier 
tax than that which was imposed on the other inhabitants 
of the country *. 

The Jews did not pay this tax individually, but in 
a body, as a corporation constituted and officially recog- 
nized by the prince and the authorities in virtue of 
a chrisov (letter patent), renewed by each prince on his 
accession to the throne. They were, moreover, liable to 
the grand Camarash to the exclusion of all other officers. 
Even the payment of ordinary or extraordinary taxes was 
made through the medium of the staroste (provost) and the 


1 De Cantemir, Descriptio Moldaviae, p. 243. 
2 Ibid. pp. 63 and 244-45; cf. also Hurmuzaki-Iorga, Documente, X, 

Introduction, p. xxii. Prince Cantemir adds that the Jews also could not 

acquire urban estates ; this is not a fact. 

3 Ibid. p. 243. 
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Jewish tchaouchs, no servant of the state having even 
a distant connexion with it. 

For protection against the persecution and the bound- 
less despotism which characterized that period, and to 
resist more effectively the exactions, official or otherwise, 
of the princes and boyards, Moldavian Judaism had been 
more firmly organized from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and perhaps even towards the last quarter of the 
seventeenth. Up till that time, each community consti- 
tuted an independent corporation with one or two 
starostes at its head. These chiefs could effectively defend 
those whom they represented against the local authorities 
only. They were more or less powerless against the exac- 
tions of the central authority, to which they were moreover 
obliged to have recourse in order to check the molestation 
and exactions of the local authorities. These were the 
causes which led them to found the Hahambashia, the 
holder of which office was intended to serve as a con- 
necting link between all the communities, and to secure 
the defence of Moldavian Judaism as a whole. 

Communities and individuals resigned their privileges 
into the hands of the Hahambasha, a lay officer,in whom 
was vested every power, and who was recognized by the 
established authorities of the country as the representative 
and official defender of Moldavian Judaism. Many annoy- 
ances, many arbitrary actions, and many exactions could 
thus be dealt with. 

But what protected the Jews of Moldavia from great 
exactions was the powerful support—still more efficacious 
since the creation of the Hahambasha—which they found 
in the Porte, thanks to the co-operation, both moral and 
material, of their influential co-religionists in Constantinople. 

From the second half of the sixteenth century Moldavia 
had preserved her autonomy in name only. The princes 
were chosen at Constantinople and removed from the throne 
at the will of the Vizier and the pachas. For this reason, 
all the candidates for the Moldavian throne sought help 
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and the protection, more or less efficacious, of the confidants 
of the pachas, At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
we are told by an authorized witness, there was no politician 
at Constantinople of any influence who had not his 
“ Hofjude,” his Jewish confidant and adviser, in whom he 
had so boundless a confidence, that he revealed to him his 
most intimate thoughts and his most secret actions’. The 
candidates for the Moldavian throne often had recourse 
to these intermediaries in order to gain success in their 
candidature by means of large sums judiciously distributed. 
Recourse was had also to these confidants to undermine the 
position of reigning princes, to form plots against them, and 
obtain their removal from the throne. It was for this 
reason that the princes were very often careful not to push 
too far their exactions from the Jews of Moldavia. Sub- 
missive and docile as long as the prince or the boyards 
kept within the recognized limits, the Jews resisted in case 
of excess. To obtain justice from the prince, they had only 
to apply to their co-religionists in Constantinople; each 
complaint, powerfully supported, shook his tottering throne. 

The documents in our possession dealing with the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, do not enable us to 
estimate exactly the attitude which the princes took up 
towards the Jews. It seems, however, that the latter were 
subject to the same fortune and the same reverses as their 
fellow citizens. The Russo-Turkish war was a cause of 
misfortune to them. The ruffians whom Prince Cantemir 
enrolled in the army which went to the assistance of the 
Russians, disbanded in the country instead of rejoining 
their regiments, and seized the cattle and sheep which the 
gelepi, among whom were the Jews, were taking to the 
fairs of Upper Moldavia *. After the defeat of the Russians, 
Cantemir was obliged to take to flight. The vornic Lupu, 
appointed caimacam, extorted large sums from the cor- 


' Hurmuzaki, Documente, VI, pp. 63 and 67. Talman to the imperial 
Council of the Austrian War. 
? Nicolai Muste, Chronicle, III, p. 45. 
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porations and from the Jews of Jassy'. But Prince Nicolas 
Mavrocordat, who soon after took up the reins of govern- 
ment, treated them with much kindness. Well informed 
and enlightened, Mavrocordat had shown that he was well 
disposed towards the Jews by publishing a history of the 
Jews. He had known Dr. Tobiah Cohen, whom he introduced 
at the Court of the great Sultan, and had been a friend 
of Dr. Fonseca, whom he had known at the Court of 
Constantinople as well as in the house of the French am- 
bassador. These relations could not fail to influence the 
attitude of the Prince towards his Jewish subjects. A 
protector of the poor, the humble, and of foreigners *, he 
protected the Jews also. 

At the end of the year 1715, the Porte, to reward his 
services, transferred Mavrocordat to Wallachia. Michel 
Racovitza was chosen to replace him on the throne of 
Moldavia, of which he took possession in February, 1716. 
His first two reigns* had left disagreeable recollections in 
the country. Utterly unscrupulous, Michel Racovitza had 
burdened al] the taxpayers and all the corporations with 
heavy taxes, even reviving the taxes which had been 
abolished with anathema. He did not profit by his ex- 
tortions however. He was dethroned and taken to 
Constantinople after his second reign, and cast into the 
prison with seven towers; he was released, but with the 
loss of a great part of his possessions. His new nomination 
to the Moldavian throne had cost him very dear. He 
arrived in the country involved in debt and with the firm 
intention of rebuilding his fortunes there. Asa culminating 
stroke of misfortune, Turkey was at that moment at war 
with Austria. An Austrian general had surprised Nicolas 


1 Chronicle, II, p. 340; III, p. 50. 

2 Nicolai Costin, Crronicle, II, p. 88. D. Fotino, Istoria generala a Daciei, 
trad. de G. Sion, Bucarest, 1859 ; III, p. 95. 

% Michel Racovitza reigned for the first time from September 23, 1704, 
to February 12, 1705; for the second time from November 13, 1707, to 
October 14, 1710. 
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Mavrocordat at Bucarest and had taken him prisoner. 
The Austrians desired to capture Racovitza also; they sent 
detachments to plunder Moldavia and ordered a captain to 
bring back the Prince. To ward off the danger which 
threatened him, Racovitza was obliged to summon the 
Tartars and spend considerable sums. He revived certain 
taxes which he himself or his predecessors had abolished 
with anathema and excommunication, and put in force 
every kind of exaction against the merchants, to which 
class the Jews belonged. Moreover, Racovitza had sur- 
rounded himself with a multitude of Greeks, who urged 
him, for their own profit, to oppress and rob the people. 
One of them, Panaioti, who had been a tavern-keeper at 
Constantinople, was “a grasping and heartless man, at whose 
hands all suffered ?.” 

The Jews, who during the first reign of Racovitza had 
in any case to suffer as much as the other inhabitants, now 
felt more than the rest the weight of the exactions of the 
Prince and hig counsellors. The armed bands of the 
Austrians and the Tartars had robbed many of them of 
their possessions. The taxes on cattle, wine, beehives, 
put a stop to a great part of their trade; the tax on taverns 
weighed heavily on tavern-keepers. In fact, commerce of 
every kind received a check. The Jews of Jassy were 
particularly affected. A great fire broke out in this town 
in 1725 and reduced to ashes the most important streets, and 
particularly the High Street, where the merchants had their 
shops and warehouses*. They had scarcely recovered from 
the fire, when they had to submit to the pillaging of public 
officials, who, on the erection of a new church at Olascheni, 
removed by force the planks, benches, and other objects 
from the Jewish warehouses. These objects were handed 


1 Ioan Neculce, Chronicle, II, p. 362. 

2 Chronicle, II, p. 361; III, pp. 68 and 140. The chroniclers do not 
especially mention the Jews, but we know from other documents that 
the Jews of Jassy had almost all their warehouses and shops in the 
High Street, and lived for the most part in the neighbouring streets. 
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over to the egoumene Ezechiel of Copou (near Jassy), the 
administrator of the church, to serve him as materials for 
building '. 

The exactions and extortions of the Prince and his 
advisers were to go yet further. Probably encouraged by 
the silence and docility of the plundered, the Prince gave 
free vent to his avarice; his evil instincts were aroused. 
Thinking only of the profit to be gained, Racovitza coun- 
tenanced an accusation against the Jews of ritual murder. 
This accusation was accompanied by a violence and an extor- 
tion which were this time to bring his irretrievable ruin. 
The Roumanian chroniclers, so sparing generally of informa- 
tion about the Jews, have preserved for us the story of this 
affair, which they could the less pass over in silence that it 
was the principal cause of the dethronement of the Prince. 
The account of one of the chroniclers is brief and concise, 
the other, on the contrary, thinks fit to give us all the 
details as they were invented by the very limited imagina- 
tion of the originators of the accusation, and probably 
embellished by the ignorance of those who spread them 
among the people. As the Roumanian language is unknown 
to our readers, and as the detailed account of this accusation 
is not wanting in a certain vicious originality, in spite of the 
similar accounts which have been handed down to us by 
the chroniclers of other countries, we give here the exact 
translation of it. 

“On Good Friday, the Jews of Onitzcani? carried off a 
child of about five years of age and put him in one of their 
cellars ; then all these Jews assembled there—as they them- 


1 Chronicle, III, p. 141. 

2 A little town which has now disappeared, situated in Bessarabia, in 
the district of Orheiu. The chronicler, Ioan Neculce, calls Onitzcani 
a village ; the anonymous chronicler calls it a town. It is evident from 
the story itself that Onitzcani must have been a town. Only towns had 
a vornic (mayor) at their head, villages had only a vornicel. Onitzcani 
is marked in the map of the eighteenth century at the south-east of 
Orheiu (Orgueiew at the present day). In this ind only towns and 
market-towns are indicated. 
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selves confessed later before the Divan '—they brought a tub 

of warm water and washed the child in it. Then these Jews, 
having sewn the child front and back with a thread, 
put the child naked in a bath, pierced his body all over 
with a small pointed instrument and let the blood flow 
from all his veins; they also tore his eyes out with the 
sharp tool, and removed all the skin of his face—this was 
proved when the child was taken to Jassy by order of 
Prince Michel.. He was buried in St. Nicolas (Churchyard). 
In the bath into which they had made the blood flow, the 
Jews put a little water. After murdering the child, the 
Jews gave his body to one of their race, to be thrown in a 
field, paying him three ughi (ducats) of gold for his trouble. 
This Jew wrapped the child’s body in a sheepskin, placed 
it on a cart, and left it in the field. As to the blood, they 
divided it in balerce (barrels)*. They sent one to the Rabbi 
of Cracow, another to the Rabbi of Dubassar, and buried 
one in the cellar, saying that it was vishinap (cherry 
cordial). 

‘* Now the parents of the child, who was an only child, 
had begun to look for him in the town on Holy Saturday, 
the day of the murder; they visited every house, fearing 
that he had lingered somewhere or that some Turk had 
carried him off in order to take him to Bender, as the Turks 
were in the habit of doing. After having searched every- 
where and questioned all in the neighbourhood without 
finding the child, they lost all hope of reeovering him. It 
was not till Easter Monday that some people, on their way 
to the town, found the child abandoned in the field by the 
roadside; they took him up and brought him back to 
Onitzcani, where they showed him to the people, several of 
whom recognized him. When the parents heard the news 
and had seen the body, they began to weep and lament 
over his innocent death. The vornic (mayor) of Onitzcani 






































! The word Divan has here the meaning of High Court of Justice, which 
was generally presided over by the Prince. 
2 The balerca is a barrel which holds sixty-six gallons. 
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and the father of the child at once gave information to the 
Serdar! Lupul, who was in the neighbourhood, and who 
came to the place to see the body. All immediately sus- 
pected that the crime had been committed by the Jews; 
they at once arrested the most influential among the Jews, 
together with their wives, and threw them into prison, 
sending at the same time a very full report to the Prince. 
“The next day the Serdar began to beat them and question 
them. He began with the man who had left the child in 
the field, and with the wife of the man in whose house the 
child had suffered martyrdom. Then he tortured them all 
in turn, but none of them would make any confession 
during this first inquiry. However, at the second inquiry, 
the man who had abandoned the child was the first to con- 
fess, declaring that the murder had been committed by two 
of the Jews in the house of the Jew Leiba (Leon), and that 
he himself had afterwards received three ughi to abandon 
the child. The Serdar, receiving orders from the Prince, 
sent these four Jews and their wives to Jassy in a post- 
carriage. When they arrived at Jassy they were thrown 
into prison, and the Prince himself questioned them one by 
one during the night. Three of them confessed voluntarily, 
but Leiba, the owner of the house, persisted in his denials. 
“The next morning the Prince assembled the Divan (the 
High Court of Justice), and summoned also all the Jews of 
Jassy as well as the Turks and all the great and lesser 
boyards. The accused were again examined. The three 
Jews related before the Divan the facts as they had taken 
place, describing in what manner they had made the blood 
flow ; they showed also the knives and sharp instruments 
with which they had stabbed the child, and owned that 
they had performed this religious sacrament, as they called 


1 The Serdar, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, was the 
general officer in command of the cavalry of the districts of Lapouchna, 
Orheiu, and Soroca; it appears, however, that as early as 1726 the 
prefects of Orheiu and Soroca had the title of Serdar, The prefect was 
an administrative official as well as a magistrate. 
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it, by order of the Rabbi of Cracow. Then of their own 
accord, without being compelled to it, they made known 
the use which was to be made of the blood, saying that on 
the birth of their children they anointed their eyes with 
this blood, that they sprinkled the threshold of their doors 
with it, and put it into the unleavened bread prepared for 
the feast of Passover, and that this blood was sacred among 
them. However, as Leiba continued to deny all this, the 
Prince addressed the Jews and said to them: ‘ Observe and 
hear the confession of those who have committed the 
crime’; and the Jews replied: ‘Let them receive the 
punishment of their crime.’ But Prince Michel, instead of 
punishing them with death, as they deserved, only threw 
them into prison in order to extort money from them, and 
commanded the Vel Armash! Panaite to have a large divan 
made next to the Jewish synagogue. He forced the three 
above-mentioned Jews to sit naked on the divan, had 
a bath of warm water placed there also, and gave orders 
that a child of the Jew Leiba, aged five years, should be 
brought. This child was undressed and put into the bath, 
after which the Prince ordered the father to wash him. 
When the father had washed the child, instruments were 
brought and given to Leiba, to force him to pierce his 
child’s body with them. As the father refused, he was 
scourged and threatened with death. Then Leiba called 
the bulucbacha Georges? in a loud voice and said something 
in his ear. The bulucbacha Georges in his turn came up 
to the Armash Panaite and repeated in a whisper the words 
of the Jew. These whispers were to the effect that the 
Jews promised to pay a certain amount of money. Now 
as it seemed that the Jews did not offer the required 
amount, the instruments were again brought and given to 
Leiba, and he was severely beaten that he might be forced 
to stab his son; but refusing again, he called the bulucbacha 


1 The Vel Armash, or Great Armash, was the governor of the prisons, 


and presided over executions. 
2 The bulucbacha, in reality the bach-bulucbacha, was the chief of the 


Prince’s Guard. 
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once more to whisper in his ear a message which the Bach- 
bulucbacha delivered to the Armash. The whispering 
continued in this manner all day. All the inhabitants of 
the town had assembled also and assisted at this scene. 
When, at nightfall, the sum to be paid to the Prince had 
been finally agreed upon, the Jews were removed from the 
place and shut up in prison until they had paid the pro- 
mised money. However, a long time elapsed before they 
could collect the sums which they had pledged themselves 
to pay, so that the delegate of the Jews of Jassy had time 
to arrive at Constantinople, where he informed the Jew 
Raphael, the Bazageambacha (the chief purveyor) of the 
Vizier, of the affair. This proved the reality of the crime ; 
for the Jews, since they were guilty, hastened to go to the 
Porte, and brought back a firman which commanded the 
Prince to release the prisoners. Thus they were set free 
without paying the money promised (though certain sums 
were given to the Armash Panaite, to Doctor Caradja, and 
to the Vel Postlenic Iordaki), and they returned home. 

“ However, the Jows did not stop at this; they asserted 
that many articles had been taken from their houses, so 
that the said Bazageambacha sent Sara-Mechmet Aga, the 
Vizir-Agasi, with a firman to demand back what had been 
taken. He made the Serdar and others whom the Jews 
mentioned to him restore their plunder. 

“Now Raphael had taken all this trouble for the good 
reason that Prince Michel had refused from the first to 
accede to his request to shut his eyes to the offence of the 
Jews and release them, and had, on the contrary, written to 
the Porte to denounce the Jews in order that it might 
extort money from them. For, eleven years before, during 
the vizierate of Ali-Pacha, the Jews of Constantinople also 
had committed a similar outrage on a Turkish child, and 
the Vizier had hanged three of them. At that time, the 
Jews had promised the Vizier to pay the Imperial Treasury 
1000 purses of money, if such a crime were again committed 
in any part of the Empire. 
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“Now Prince Michel had to endure all this on account of 
his avarice, for he was too eager for the money which he 
wished to extort from the Jews, to turn to ever-existing 
justice, as he ought to have done, and to the love of law 
and religion. And, further, he had not foreseen the result 
of his action. Shortly after, therefore, the Porte deprived 
him of the throne '.” 

In the absence of documents or of a tradition of Jewish 
source, it is difficult to find out the origin of this absurd 
accusation, and to say whether the affair was deliberately 
arranged, or whether the authorities merely took advantage 
of the casual murder of a Christian child to accuse the Jews 
of the nearest district of it, with the purpose of extorting 
from them enormous sums of money at the same time as a 
confession. However objectionable the character of Racovitza 
was, and although the chronicler himself declares that “ when 
he perceived that any one had money, he at once invented 
a pretext to take it from him’,” it is not right to attribute 
to him the initiative in the accusation. The instigator of 
the whole affair seems rather to have been the Serdar Lupu, 
in connivance with the Mayor of Onitzcani and certain 
. other officials, who were afterwards compelled by the aga of 
the Vizier to make restitution. Lupu, as his title indicates, 
was prefect of Orheiu, the chief town of the district of the 
same name, near which was the town of Onitzcani. The 
Serdar Lupu had found there an unexpected piece of good 
fortune, such as was sought after by all the officials of the 
time, to satisfy his rapacity without regard for more remote 
consequences. Therefore, the body had scarcely been 
discovered when he hastened to accuse the Jews of the 
murder, without any further inquiry. He threw them into 
prison and put them to the torture to force a confession 
from them. This confession, which was to serve as a 


1 Anonymous Chronicle. Ohronicle, III, pp. 142-44. 

2 Chronicle, III, p. 142. Cf. also p. 140: ‘‘ And as soon as he heard that 
any one had money, he tried every means to get possession of it, with or 
without the owner’s consent.” 
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pretext for his extortions, was difficult to obtain. The 
first inquiry was unsuccessful, although everything had 
been deliberately arranged and the réle of each of the 
prisoners settled beforehand. A second inquiry, accom- 
panied by severer torture, also had no appreciable result, 
in spite of the assertions of the anonymous chronicler. 
This obstinacy upset the Serdar’s plans. To gain his end, 
and to make the prisoners come to an arrangement, he had 
them taken from prison and led round the whole town— 
probably having them scourged, according to custom, at 
each cross-road—and ordered that a large quantity of straw 
should be heaped up outside the town, on which he 
threatened to burn the prisoners alive, if they did not 
confess the crime of which they were accused'. Torture 
and threats had their effect. The fear of certain death must 
have forced a confession from one of them, who must have 
acknowledged himself guilty, not of murder, but of com- 
plicity after the event in throwing the body on the highway, 
for payment, which lessened moreover his responsibility. 
The others must have followed his example, with the ex- 
ception, however, of Leiba, probably the richest Jew in 
Onitzcani, and perhaps even the staroste of the Jews, whom 
the accusers desired at all costs to represent as the chief 
perpetrator of the murder. 

We cannot allow either that the Serdar brought the 
matter before the Prince immediately, and that the accused 
persons, together with their families—and not only their 
wives as the anonymous chronicler has it—were forthwith 
transported to Jassy. This mode of action would have 
been opposed to the interests of the Serdar, even if he had 
not been the instigator of the affair, and it would have been 
equally opposed to all that we know of the customs of the 
time. Public officers were not so disinterested ; they were 
not so ready to let go their hold, especially when Jews were 
in question. It is more probable that the case was only 
brought before the Prince by the request of the Haham- 
' Chronicle, II, p. 362 and note. 
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basha and the chief Jews of Jassy, who, warned by what 
was happening at Onitzcani, laid the matter before the 
central authorities ; they were confident that they would 
be able to have the accusation more thoroughly inquired 
into at Jassy, far from local prejudice, and hoped no doubt 
that neither the Prince nor the boyards, however greedy 
and rapacious they might be, would dare to push the 
accusation to an end and to engage in an undertaking 
which might cost them dear. What gives us reason to 
accept this hypothesis is that—contrary to what the 
account of the chronicler would lead us to believe—the 
case was not dealt with so vigorously and so quickly. It 
lasted three or four months. This allowed the Jews of 
Jassy, who were themselves later implicated in the charge, 
time enough to give information to their co-religionists in 
Constantinople, and to request their intervention to obtain 
the release of the prisoners. The visits also which the 
Prince himself paid nightly to the accused could not have 
begun immediately on their arrival at Jassy. Faithful to 
his usual tactics, the Prince must have had the case pro- 
tracted in order to allow Panaioti, whose character we have 
sketched above, and also two of his Greek advisers— Doctor 
Caradja and the Postelnic Iordaki—to negotiate with the 
Jews of Jassy, and to discuss the amount of the sums which 
were to be extorted from them. These parleys must have 
lasted a considerable time, so that Raphael, the confidant of 
the Grand Vizier, had time to make a friendly application 
to Racovitza. The excesses which were committed against 
the Jews of Jassy, which we shall speak of later, must only 
have taken place after this intervention had completely 
failed. 

Until quite recently, the two versions of the chroniclers, 
quoted above, were the only sources of information in our 
possession with regard to this monstrous accusation directed 
against the Jews of Onitzcani. And although the accounts, 
as they have been preserved to us, contain in themselves 
clear proof of the inanity of the accusation and of the 
VOL. XVI. K 
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motive power which gave it origin, yet a certain obscurity 
reigned over the whole affair. In spite of the pious indigna- 
tion of the chroniclers, who blame Racovitza for his want 
of zeal for religion, and who protest against the impunity 
assured to the guilty persons, it was easy to see that there 
must have been certain undercurrents, which the chroniclers 
have taken good care not to make known, and that other 
incidents of still greater importance must have occurred at 
that time at Jassy. We understand up to a certain point, 
how the Jew Leiba, in whose house the crime was said to 
have been committed, was not condemned and put to death, 
given his denials and protestations of innocence. It is 
more difficult to account for the indulgence of the Prince 
and the Divan to the self-accusing culprits, who, we are 
gravely informed, confessed their crime at Onitzcani in the 
presence of the Serdar Lupu, and at Jassy in the presence 
of the Prince and also the Divan. 

The condemnation and execution of these men who 
acknowledged their guilt would not have prevented the 
Prince and his advisers from extorting money from the 
Jews. The confiscation of the condemned persons’ property 
would have lawfully brought the Prince large sums. It is 
also difficult to explain what part was to be played by these 
same culprits, when they were stripped and placed before 
the synagogue to assist at the torture inflicted on Leiba. 

As no sentence had been pronounced in the public Divan, 
we must rather suppose that the prisoners had withdrawn in 
open court the avowals which it is asserted were forced from 
them at Onitzcani and in the obscurity of the dungeon at 
Jassy. This must have complicated the case. The Prince 
and his advisers had gone too far to draw back. They had 
recourse to violent measures. The population of Jassy was 
stirred up against the Jews ; the synagogues were sacked, the 
scrolls of the law were burnt, and by this riot, the Prince 
recovered the ground which he had lost. It must have 
been at this point that the bastinadoing and scourging 
occurred, administered not only to Leiba but also to the 
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other prisoners, and certainly to some of the chief Jews 
of Jassy. To escape these tortures, the Jews must have 
promised to pay large sums as a ransom. 

In fact, we possess at the present day more authentic 
documents, which, without enlightening us as to the origin 

eof the accusation and the heartrending scenes of which it 
was the cause, put it before us in quite a different light, and 
determine us on certain points which the accounts of the 
chroniclers leave doubtful. 

The most important document comes from the French 
embassy at Constantinople. It is a dispatch which d’Usson 
d’Alion, entrusted by France with the duties of mediator 
between the Russians and the Turks, addressed to the 
minister of foreign affairs on June 29,1726. It is fairly 
circumstantial, and is worth reproducing in eztenso. It is 
undoubtedly the summary of a detailed report which the 
embassy must have received from one of its agents resident 
in one of the Roumanian principalities :-— 

“The Ministers of the Porte, Monseigneur, have been 
engaged lately in hearing the complaints of the chiefs of the 
Jewish Community. Michel Racovitza, Prince of Moldavia, 
receiving an outrageous charge which avarice has so many 
times directed against the unhappy Jews, has accused 
those who are in his principality of having murdered a 
Greek child in order to put his blood in their unleavened 
bread, and on this pretext—like a new Attila—he has 
destroyed their synagogues, burnt their books, bastinadoed 
the pretended criminals, and put them all under contribu- 
tion. This Prince must know that this idea has become 
ridiculous in civilized countries, and if he were versed in 
history, he would know that the Gentiles reproached the 
first Christians, whom they called Zdipodez, with the same 
thing. He wished apparently to imitate Ali-Pacha, who 
was surnamed the Demon on account of his cruelty, and 
who was killed in the last battle of Petervaradin. This 
vizier had resolved to drive all the Christians from the 
Ottoman Empire, and to begin by driving the Jews out, 

K 2 
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To remove the difficulties which might be in the way of 
this plan, he sought to inspire the people with a horror 
of this nation, and with this design, he caused two or three 
Jews to be accused of having carried off a young Emir, or 
descendant of Mahomet. These unfortunate men found no 
mercy before a judge who was secretly their accuser, and 
they were condemned to be hanged’. A barbarous policy 
influenced the vizier, and cupidity has influenced the Prince. 
I do not know if his end will be more fortunate than that 
of the unhappy Haman. The Jews, who are powerful, are 
making every effort to obtain a vengeance great enough 
for the offence *.” 

A report, similar to the one which was addressed to the 
French ambassador, must have been sent to the bailo of 
Venice, who, in his report to the Doge of October 26, 1726, 
states that a capigi had been sent to Moldavia to depose 
Prince Michel Racovitza and to take him to Constantinople. 
This report adds that this deposition was caused by his 
bad conduct, and that the last complaint against him was 
that he had been guilty of an utter calumny against the 
Jews and of heavy extortion from them °, 

To explain the attitude of Racovitza towards the Jews, 
the anonymous chronicler, after censuring his conduct, 
tells us that his action had been thoughtless. “He had not 
foreseen the result of his action.” This justification does 
not seem to us to agree with the facts. Racovitza must 
have expected that the Jews, ill-treated and oppressed, 
exposed to an accusation of ritual murder, which rendered 
their position intolerable, would lodge a complaint against 


1 See on this subject Hammer (History of the Ottoman Empire, Fr. ed. XIII, 
p. 285). The three Jews hanged in 1715 were accused of having enticed 
into a house a boy six years old, son of Kihaya-Bey, on the pretext of 
offering him some fruit. Hammer says that there was no other proof 
against these men than the evidence of this child. 

? Hurmuzaki-Odobescu, Documente, Supl. I', p. 455. 

* Hurmuzaki, Documente, IX, p. 612. Si vuole che l’ultimo colpo che gli 
derivasse dalle indolenze degl’ Ebrei, che l’imputarono di una vera 
calumnia e di una gravissima estorsione sopra di loro. 
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him at Constantinople, and that they would find powerful 
support in their influential co-religionists in that town. 
The expectation must have become certainty when Raphael, 
the confidant of the Vizier, addressed him, at first in a 
friendly manner, probably before the synagogues had been 
destroyed or the scrolls of the law burnt. Avarice and 
greed alone cannot explain this conduct, any more than 
the thoughtlessness suggested by the chronicler. Any 
step taken at Constantinople was certain to be fatal to 
the Prince, the more that he had completely offended 
Nicolas Mavrocordat by receiving the fugitive boyards of 
Wallachia, and that Gregory Ghica, dragoman of the Porte, 
a relation of Mavrocordat, who had laid a claim to the 
throne of Moldavia, was, as he knew, working strongly 
against him, It must be admitted therefore that he trusted 
too much to his wealth to calm at need any indignation on 
the part of the Turks which might be excited against him. 
But he must have counted above all on the example given 
by the Vizier Ali-Pacha in 1715, and which he proposed 
to follow. Racovitza was the protégé and friend of Ali- 
Pacha, and must have taken literally the fable which the 
Vizier invented against the Jews, and the story of the 
thousand purses which the latter had promised to pay 
the Imperial Treasury, if another case of ritual murder should 
occur in the Turkish Empire. For six years he had had 
no personal contact with the pachas of Constantinople, and 
he certainly had a mistaken impression of the sentiments 
of the Vizier in office at the time. As soon as he could see 
a good way of bringing strong pressure to bear on the Jews 
by means of the crime of which he accused them, he 
hastened to inform the Vizier of the matter, that the latter 
also might profit by the opportunity to make arrests among 
the Jews of Constantinople and extort large sums of money 
from them?, It is easy to see therefore why he paid no 
attention to the warnings of Raphael. He was deceived in 


* Ioan Neculce, Chronicle, II, p. 363. 
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his expectations, his machinations failed; together with his 
followers, he was obliged to give up his booty, and he fell 
by the combined efforts of the Jews and the princes Mavro- 
cordat and Ghica. A tchaouch of the Porte arrived at Jassy 
on September 25 (October 6), 1726, with a firman of depriva- 
tion, and, five days after, the Prince was taken to Constanti- 
nople’, There he was arrested and accused. He was 
called to account for his conduct and his extortions?, and 
all his ill-gotten possessions were confiscated. 












E. SCHWARZFELD. 
PaRI8, October, 1902. 





1 Chronicle, II, p. 363; III, p. 141. 
2? Hurmuzaki, Documente, IX’, p. 613. 
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XX, 


Mr. Lea’s Criticisms. 


THE writer has recently’ had the good fortune to 
converse in Philadelphia with Mr. Henry C. Lea, the 
historian of the Inquisition. Mr. Lea drew his attention 
to a Portuguese book? published in Lisbon, 1845, which 
contains considerable, though not complete, particulars of 
the Portuguese autos da fé and their victims. He was 
also good enough to supplement and in some respect 


1 June, 1903. 

2 Historia da Inquisigaéo em Portugal: historia dos principaes actos e procedi- 
mentos da Inquisigdo em Portugal. Lisboa, J. B. Morando, 1845. 

The anonymous author of this book (Moreira?) quotes the following 
authorities :— 

(a) Alvaraé com forga de lei do 1° de Setembro de 1774; regimento do 
Sancto Officio da Inquisig#0; provizio do Cardeal da Cunha; introducg4o 
do Editor. Coimbra, 1821. 

(b) Noticias reconditas do modo de proceder & Inquisicdo de Portugal 
com os seus prezos. Villa Franca, 1722. 

Mr. Lea presented me with a copy of this book, which he says was 
written by Antonio Vieyra, the missionary of Brazil. 

(c) Narrativa da perseguigao de Hyppolito José da Costa Pereira 
Furtado de Mendoga, Londres, 1811. 

(d) Historia completa das Inquisicdes de Italia, Hespanha, e Portugal. 
Lisboa, 1821. 

(e) Representagio das Cortes e invectiva contra a Inquisigao pelo 
Inquisidor Francisco Freire de Mello. Lisboa, 1821. 

This is apparently a “‘Separat-Abdruck” from the Historia de Portugal 
cited by Sr. de Bethencourt, J.Q. B., XV, 530. 
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modify the account given in Vol. XV, p. 423 of the Second 
Expulsion from Portugal. While recognizing that Philip 
the Fourth’s decision to exile all Judaizers led to a great 
influx of Marannos into Western Europe about the year 
1631, Mr. Lea thinks that its primary effect was to send 
Portuguese Jews into Castile on their way to France. The 
Castilian Inquisition refused to assume jurisdiction over 
such Portuguese delinquents, and left them in peace rather 
than poach on the preserves of a fellow tribunal. And 
this fact, coupled with the temporary but never vain 
expedient of bribery, led to the exile decree remaining to 
some extent a dead letter. In 1606 Philip III accepted 
a bribe of 1,800,000 cruzados from the Jews as the price of 
their temporary freedom from molestation. Autos de fé, 
actually in progress at Seville and at Lisbon on Nov. 19, 
1606, were stopped on arrival of the news of the king’s 
acceptance and consequent clemency. But three of the 
Council of the Portuguese Inquisition had to be paid at 
the same time 40,000 ducats, 30,000 and 30,0co! A refer- 
ence to this huge “servizio” occurs in a Memorandum of 
Don Pedro de Figuera, dated Sept. 27, 1630, which is 
among the writer’s documents referred to, ibid., page 425. 
Mr. Lea has an immense quantity of manuscript and 
printed material relating to the Inquisition, and his library 
is, both architecturally and for its contents, one of the show 
places of Philadelphia. Among its treasures is a MS. 
“ Memoria de diversos autos de la Inquisicion de Saragossa,” 
giving particulars of the autos de fé of that tribunal since 
the beginning of the new inquisition until 1596. There 
are also several bundles of papers dealing with the 
Barcelona Inquisition in the possession of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Philadelphia. These were rescued from 
the streets of Barcelona by the American consul during the 
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inquisition riot of 1812, Both of these sources will enable 
our lists of Spanish autos to be enlarged. 

Our Portuguese autos are extended by the following 
table to no less a number than 818. Of these 268 occurred 
in Lisbon, 294 in the University City of Coimbra ?, 178 in 
Evora, and 78 in Goa, &c. The anonymous author of 
the Historia da Inquisicéo evidently had access to the 
official records although his list of autos is incomplete. 
He gives the number of victims at 760 autos as 31,349, 
of whom 1175 were burnt in person *, 638 burnt in effigy, 
and 29,536 otherwise “ penitenced.” This gives an average 
of over forty-one victims per auto, of whom rather less 
than two were executed in person and one in effigy at each 
celebration. 

1 A facsimile is given of the title-page to a sermon delivered on the 
occasion of an auto de fé6 celebrated at Coimbra in 1619, during the critical 
period. The publication of this, as well as many other similar sermons, 
several of which are in the writer’s possession, testifies to the interest 
taken by the Portuguese public in such religious festivities. 

2 These were not necessarily burnt alive. The Inquisition, with 
a refinement of mercy tempered by shrewdness, allowed such of the 


condemned as recanted after sentence to be garotted before their bodies 
were burnt, and perhaps five in six availed themselves of this privilege. 
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. SUPPLEMENTARY List oF PortTUGUESE AUTOS’. 

















Lisbon. Ewra. Coimbra. Goa, &c. 
1536, Oct. 22 1541, Oct. 5 1562, Sept. 20 
1542, Oct. 23 1543, Sept. 23 | 1543, Feb. 11 Nov. 15 
1543, May 6 1548 1567, Aug. I1 1563, June 27* 
1544, June 20 | 1548, July 10 1568, Aug. 6 Dec. 5* 
1548, July 10 1551 1569, July 24 1564, Oct. 27* 
1559, Aug. 29 | 1552 Aug. 7 1565, Aug. 19 
1561, May 11 1553 1570, Aug. 23 Dec. 23 
1562, May 10 | 1555 1583, Jan. 26 1566, Feb. 10 
1574, Jan. 31 1560 March 23 Dec. 22 - 
1578, May 13 1561 May 14 1567, June 15* 
i567, June 15 | 1588 1568, Jan. 18* 
1569, Jan. 9 July 5 Jan. 28* 
1588, Nov. 20 | 1576, Jan. 15 1589, Nov. 26 1569, July 17* 
Dec. 8 1593 1591, May 19 1571, April 22* 
1591, Nov. 27 1596, May 12 1593, June 27. | 1572, Oct. 12 
1599, Jan. 31 1597, Sept. 28 | 1597 1574, May 18* 
1600, Sept. 3 1598, July 12 1598, Feb. 8 1575, Sept. 4* 
1605, Jan. 16 1599, May 16 March 17 | 1576, Oct. 28* 
Dec. 19 June I 1599, April 27 | 1577, Sept. 1* 
1609, May 5 Aug. 8 Sept.21 | 1578, Aug. 17* 
May 29 1602, June 3 1602, April 5 1579, Sept. 6* 
1611, July 20 July 14 1605, Jan. 16 1580, Dec. 4* 
1614, July 9 1605, Jan. 16 1607; Jan. 7 1581, Nov. 2 
1618, May 3 March 27 | 1608, Aug. 3 1582, Dec. 14* 
1619, March 14 | 1606, Sept. 24 | 1618, Nov. 28 1585, Nov. 10* 
Nov. 10 1608, June 22 | 1618 1587, Sept. 13* 
1621, Jan. 20 1612, Feb. 19 1619, March 24 | 1590, Dec. 8 
Dec. 8 1615, June 21 | 1621, Feb. 8 1596, Dec. 8 
Dec. 17 1620, Aug. 30 Nov. 29 |t1600 
1624, March 9 | 1624, July 14 Nov. 30 1601, Jan. 30 
May 5 1622, Feb. 8 1605 
May 18 1623, Nov. 28 1606, Nov. 19 
1626, Aug. 18 1626, Nov. 30 1626, Aug. 16 1607, Dec. 9 
1627, Sept.19 | 1627, Sept.19 | 1627, Aug.22 | 1610, Oct. 17* 
1628, March 24 Sept.19 | 1612, June 3 
1629, Sept. 22 | 1629, April 1 1630, April 13 | 1618, Nov. 18 
1630, April 13 Oct. 5 1623, Dec. 10 


1 Cp. Cap. XV, ibid., page 426. Most of the dates have been derived 
from the Historia da Inquisigéo. 

* Jews were killed at this auto. 

+ Repertorio geral de I’Ing. de Goa (MS. by Juan Delgado Figueyra in 


the Bib. Nac. Lisboa). 
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Lisbon. Evora, Coimbra. Goa, &c. 
1631, July 5 1631, Aug.17 |t1624 
1632, April 26 1632, July9  |+1627, Feb. 7 
Aug. 12 1634, May 10 
1633, Nov. 9 1636, Feb. 28 1635, Aug. 26 
1634, April 2 1637, March 24 
1635, May 20 June 17 
1636, Feb. 16 1636, July 27 1637 
1638, Sept. 5 1638, May 17 
1639, yong 10 Oct. 31 
ig. 17 1641, Sept. 15 
1640, rs Bi 20 | 1640, Nov. 7 1645, Oct. 23 1640, March 14 
June 21 1641, June 29 1647, May 24 
1644, July 12 1642, Oct. 26 1647 
July 23 1642 1647 
1645, May 27 1643, April 26 | 1650, July 10 = |+1650, April 4 
1646, Oct. 5 1646, Nov. 18 July 31 1651, Dec. 3 
1647, Dec. 19 Aug. 21 
1649, July 12 1652, Oct. 25 
1650, April 4 1653, Oct. 11 |+1653, Dec. 14 
July 10 Oct. 30 |t1654, March 27 
Sept. 27 1655, March 5 |t1655, Dec. 19 
Oct. 17 March 18 
1652, Dec. 20 | 1653, March 10 April 18 
1654, Nov. 21 1654, Dec. 22 1656, June 18 |+1656, April 9 
1655, Dec. 23 June 27 |t May 11,12 
1656, Feb. 8 July 3 t Oct. 15 
Feb. 20 July 9 
1657, July 11 1656, Oct. 14 
Nov. 19 1657 11657, March 16 
1658, Dec. 23 1660, May 26 Oct. 21 
1659, Oct. 26 1662, June 22 11658, Oct. 6 
1660, Oct. 21 July 9 t Oct. 16 
1661, Aug. 18 1664, Oct. 26 |+1660, March 14 
1662, Oct. 19 1666, May 26 |+1662, March 29 
1663, Feb. 20 | 1663, June 23 | 1667, Feb. 3 +1664, May JS, 
1663 1664, May 11 Feb. 13 (“M 
1667, Oct. 11 Nov. 11 Feb. 14 
Dec. 14 1668, Sept. 7 Feb. 15 
1669, March 31 | 1669, June 16 Dec. 23 
1671, Oct. 8 1670, Sept. 22 | 1668, March 11 
1673, Dec. 10 1671, June 14 | 1670, May 24 
Dec. 20 1673, Dec. 26 | 1671, June1§ | 1673, Dec. 
1675, June 17 | 1674, Aug. 16 | 1673, March 13] 1676, Jan. 12 
1676, Aug. 6 1675, Feb. 7 
1678, June 10 1677, Jan. 28 
1682, May 13 Dec. 14 
Oct. 22 1682, Feb. 15 1682, Jan. 23 
Nov. 16 July 4 April 14 














+ Repertorio geral de I’'Ing. de Goa (MS. by Juan Delgado Figueyra in 


the Bib. Nac. Lisboa). 
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Lisbon. Evora. Coimbra. Goa, dc. 
1682, Nov. 17 1682, Aug. 17 
Nov. 7 
1683, Aug. 8 1683, May 31 1683, Feb. 21 
Aug. 11 March 13 
Aug. 23 March 23 
May 6 
May 14 
Sept. 25 
1684, Nov. 26 1684, March 12 | 1684, Jan. 2 
Nov. 29 May 14 
Aug. 8 
Sept. 15 
Dec. 29 
1685, Oct. 22 1685, May 13 1685, Jan. 10 1685, Dec. 9 
Feb. 4 1685, 11 “ Me- 
Feb. 7 zas,” i.e. autos 
April 17 in private. 
June 24 
June 30 
1686, July 14 | 1686, Nov. 24 July 3 1686, Jan. 10 
1688, March 14 Nov. 16 “ Meza” 
March 17 1686, May 12 July 21 
1689, Jan. 8 June 9 
1690, June 27__ | 1690, Dec. 10 June 12 
1691, April 10 | 1691 1687, Oct. 14 1687, Jan. 19 
1692, Feb. 23 1688, Sept. 25 | 1688, March 28 
April 26 Dec. 4 1689, March 28 
1693, Jan. 8 1689, Aug. 21 Dec. 11 
May 18 1690, May 2 1690, Oct. 8 
1694, May 16 May 8 
May 21 1691, July 24 
1695, May 4 1695, Oct. 9 1693, Sept. 11 | 1693, Nov. 1 
1696, May 6 Oct. 12 1694, Oct. 21 
1697, Aug. 1 1696, Dec. 24 Nov. 20 
1698, Nov. 9 1698, March 16 | 1696, April 13 
Nov. 14 | 1699, June 16 Aug. 14 
1700, Aug. I1 Aug. 23 
Aug. 12 Oct. 18 
Aug. 22 Dec. 3 
1701, Dec. 9 1701, July 24 1697, Oct. 31 1697, April 21 
1702, March 19 1698, March 17 Nov. 3 
1703, Sept. 9 1699, May 2 1698, Dec. 14 
1704, Aug. 22 June 20 | 1700, March 27 
Oct. 19 1701, Dec. 23 March 28 
Oct. 30 1704, Jan. 29 1703, Nov. 18 
1706, Feb. 23 1706, Aug. 8 Marc 
1707, Nov. 28 1708, Sept. 9 1706, July 28 1705, May 24 
1709, July 18 | 1710, July 23 Dec. 4 
1711, July 26 1708 
Aug. I 1709, Sept. 4 
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Lisbon. Evora. Coimbra. Goa, &c. 
1711, Oct. 27 ‘1711, June 26 
1712, Nov. 16 1712, Dec. 2 Oct. 14 
Dec. 13 Dec. 6! | 1712, Aug. 12 
1713, March 15 1713, June 5 
July 9 June - 
1714, Nov. 15 Aug. I 1715, Oct. 27 
1715, April 10 1716, Jan. - 1716, June 7 
1716, Feb. 16 1716, Jan. 29 May 2 Dec. 13 
July 20 May 23 1717, Sept. 5 
1717, Oct. 30 1717, April 25 | 1718, Feb. 7 1718, Oct. 2 
1718, Dec. 15 1718, May 22 June 19 
June 23 
Nov. 7 
1719, Jan. 4 1719, Sept. 15 
1719, June 19 Oct. 7 
Dec. 6 Oct. 16 
Dec. 11 
1720, April 21 | 1720, March 18 
April 16 
April 19 
July 10 
Aug. 30 
1721, July 31 1721, Jan. 21 
April 3 
April 7 
Aug. 13 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 25 
1722, June 16 1722, May 27 1722, Nov. 11 
1723, July 9! Dec. 4 
Oct. 21 1723, Nov. 22 1723, Jan. 23 
March 14 
March 20 
May 21 
1726, Feb. 7 1726, Jan. 26 1724, June 27 | 1725, March 4 
1727, March 27 1725, March 9 Nov. 11 
1728, Dec. 3 1728, July 27 1726, Aug. 9 1727, Nov. 23 
1731, June 17, | 1730, Sept. 10 | 1728, May 15 
June 21 1729, June 27 
July 7 1732, March 6 | 1730, Oct. 13 
1732, Feb. 28 Sept. 21 Oct. 27 1732, Jan. 13 
July 12 Sept. 25 | 1732, April 22 Dec. 14 
17335 Sept = 1735, Sept. 2 July 24 1733, Jan. 3 
re sa Nov. 18 Aug. 30 June 21 
1735, July 24 1736, Feb, 5 Nov. 11 July 21 
July 30 8, aio Nov. 13 Dec. 13 
1737, Sept. 16 | 1738, July 13 Nov. 14 


1 Referred to in auto of Oct. 10, 1723, at Lisbon. 
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+ Repertorio geral de l’Inqg. de Goa (MS. by Juan Delgado Figueyra in 
the Bib. Nac. Lisboa). 





Lisbon. Evora. Coimbra. Goa, dc. | 
1739, Nov. 5 1738, July 15 1732, Nov. 20 | 1734, Sept. 5 
1741, June 26 | 1741, July 23 | 1734, April 20 | 1736, Jan. 15 
1742, Nov. 19 July 28 Dec. 11 Aug. 16 
1744, July 1 1744, Oct. 18 1735, Dec. 2 Dec. 30t 

1737, July 9 
1745, Oct. 23 July 12 1741, Dec. 17 
1746, Nov. 5 1744, Oct. 20 1739, Nov. 11 | 1742, Dec. 23 
1747, Oct. 14 Oct. 21 1742, May 29 1744, Jan. 19 
1748, Dec. 30 | 1746, Nov. 25 July 8 1745, Dec. 5 
1749, Oct. 20 1747, March 19 | 1744, Aug. 1 1747, Dec. 10 
Nov. 16 May 12 Aug. 9 1749, March 23 
1750, Nov. 8 1749, Oct. 20 1745, Oct. 20 1750, Dec. 6 
Nov. 26 | 1750, Feb. 14 Oct. 23 1752, Jan. 9 
1752, Sept. 24 | 1752, July 23 1746, May 5 1753, May 27 
Oct. 30 July 28 May 7 1754, Aug. 18 
1753, Aug. I Oct. 23 | 1747, July 24 | 1755, Dec. 14 
1754, May 19 | 1755, April 27 | 1749, July 13 | 1756, Aug. 18 
1755, Jan. 15 1756, June 20 | 1749 : 1757, May 15 
1756, Oct. 8 1757, Sept.18 | 1750, April 10 | 1758, Nov. 12 
1757, Sept. 28 Sept. 25 Aug. 21 1761, Feb. 1 
1758, Aug. 27 Sept.28 | 1751, Aug. 22 | 1763, May 29 
1759, Aug. 29 | 1759, May 6 1752, Oct. 25 | 1764, May 13 
1761, April 6 1760, Aug. 31 | 1753, July 29 1765, March 17 
1765, Feb. 16 1761, Dec. 20 1755, July 27 1765, 10 ‘ Me- 
Oct. 7 Dec. 21 Aug. I zas ” 
Oct. 27 1763, Jan. 16 1756, July 17 1766, Sept. 21 
1767, Sept. 20 Jan. 18 Oct. 14 1768, May 29 
Dec. 19 1767 1759, Dec. 23 1769, May 7 
1778, Oct. 8 1762, Oct. 16 1771, Feb. 3 
1794, Aug. 7 1781, Sept. 16 | 1781, Aug. 26 | 1773, Feb. 7 
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DIE SCHAUPLATZE DES BAR-KOCHBAKRIEGES UND 
DIE AUF DIESEN BEZOGENEN JUDISCHEN 
NACHRICHTEN. 


Dre Quellen zur Geschichte des bar-Kochbakrieges werden, wie in den 
meisten das Judenthum betreffenden Fallen, in jiidische und nicht- 
jiidische getheilt, womit sie nicht bloss nach ihrem Ursprung, sondern 
auch nach ihrem Werthe geschieden werden sollen. So unrichtig es 
ist, eine solche, mehr als dusserliche Theilung ohne vorangegangene 
vorurtheilsfreie Prifung der einzelnen Angaben und ihres Charakters 
vorzunehmen oder anzuerkennen, so unverrickbar fest bestand dieselbe 
fiir die einflussreichen Forscher dieses Krieges, die es selten unter- 
liessen, die Werthlosigkeit der Nachrichten im Talmud und Midrasch 
itiberhaupt als selbstverstindlich zu betonen. Sie begniigten sich, 
indem sie ‘‘die rabbinische Legende Ausgeburten der wildesten 
Phantasie und nicht der Wiederholung werth” (Schiirer, I*, 581) 
nannten, mit dem kurzen Urtheile, machten aber trotzdem von 
einzelnen Meldungen, die in das mehr als liickenhafte Bild vom 
Kriege gerade passten, Gebrauch, ohne die Griinde zu verrathen, die 
sie zur Verwerfung des Ganzen und zu gleichzeitiger Verwerthung 
einzelner Angaben bestimmten. Prof. Schlatter, der sich in seinen 
topographischen und historischen Arbeiten dem jiidischen Schrift- 
thume der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte n. Chr. mit besonderer Aufmerk- 
samkeit zuwendet, hat es, unbekiimmert um die als wissenschaftlich 
bezeichnete Methode der Nichtbeachtung jiidischer Quellen, kihn 
unternommen ', die Geschichte des langwierigen, aber aus Mangel an 
Nachrichten kaum in Umrissen bekannten bar-Kochbaaufstandes auf 
Grund der Ausserungen der palistinischen Lehrer im zweiten und 
dritten Jahrhundert darzustellen. Sind auch seine Ergebnisse in 
Folge zu kiihner Schliisse in vielen Fallen auf unsichern Grund gebaut 
und, wie gezeigt werden soll, der Berichtigung bediirftig, so ist die 
grundsitzliche Frage, ob die fast durchgehends bloss in ihren 
Zahlenangaben sagenhaften, ja grotesk klingenden Berichte der 
Agada fiir die Geschichte tiberhaupt von Werth und als glaubwiirdig 


1 «Die Tage Trajans und Hadrians,” in Schlatter-Cremer’s Beitrdgen zur 
Forderung christlicher Theologie, I, 3, 1897, t-100. 
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zu verwenden seien, nicht bloss wieder mit Nachdruck aufgeworfen, 
sondern durch ihn und seine Untersuchungen auch im bejahenden 
Sinne beantwortet und die Nothwendigkeit der Heranziehung der 
talmudischen und midraschischen Litteratur erwiesen. In den 
folgenden Untersuchungen handelt es sich mir ausschliesslich um die 
Frage, ob, wie nach der Angabe des Dio Cassius allgemein angenommen 
wird, ganz Palistina den Schauplatz des Aufstandes unter bar-Kochba 
und der rémischen Kimpfe bildete, und nicht vielmehr bloss das 
eigentliche Judia. Indem ich zu zeigen versuche, dass sowohl die 
Erhebung der Juden, als auch die von Erbitterung und Rache 
eingegebene Verheerung der Stidte von Seiten der siegreichen Rémer 
Judia allein betrafen, musste die fiir die Geschichte des bar-Kochba- 
krieges wichtige Frage, ob die der Darstellung von Gritz und Schlatter 
zu Grunde gelegten Nachrichten im Talmud tiber den Untergang 
mehrerer volkreicher Stidte in Judia und Galiléa auf die hadrianische 
Zeit sich beziehen, eingehend erédrtert werden. Zur Sicherung der 
verneinenden Erkenntniss musste die richtige Beziehung der betreffen- 
den Angaben festgestellt werden, was zur Ermittelung einer bisher 
nicht beachteten Bewegung in Galilia in den Jahren 60-66 und der 
Beziehungen der dortigen Juden zum Tempel in Jerusalem fihrte. 


1. JUDAA ALS SCHAUPLATZ DES BAR-KOCHBAKRIEGES. 


Dio Cassius (LXIX, 14,1) erzihlt, dass Julius Severus, der von 
Kaiser Hadrian gegen die Juden gesendete Feldherr, im bar-Kochba- 
kriege 50 der besten Festungen und 985 der wichtigsten Ortschaften 
der Juden vernichtete ; tiber die Lage derselben berichtet er nichts. 
Sonst erfahren wir noch durch Appian (Syr., 50, 11) und Eusebius 
(Praepar. ev., VI, 8, 10), dass Jerusalem Schauplatz des Kampfes, 
durch Ensebius (Historia ecel., IV, 6) und die jiidischen Erzihler, dass 
Beth-ther der letzte Zufluchtsort der Aufstindischen und die Stitte 
des entscheidenden Sieges der Rémer tiber die Juden war ; schliesslich 
nennt eine unten zu erérternde Angabe im Midrasch ha-Gadol 
sbon "0 als eine der Stidte, welche,'wie Beth-ther, den Juden im 
eigenen Lande Bedringniss verursachten. Der Midrasch Threni 2, 2 
enthailt die Meinungsverschiedenheit zweier Lehrer des dritten 
Jahrhunderts iiber die Zahl der Kimpfe Hadrians im Lande Israel, 
indem der eine 52, der andere 54 nennt; sonst aber fehlen Einzel- 
heiten iiber den Verlauf des langen und hartnickigen Krieges. 
Wahrend die Zahl der vernichteten Castelle ein sehr grosses Land- 
gebiet als Kriegsschauplatz voraussetzt, weisen die mit Namen 
verzeichneten Festungen ausschliesslich auf Judia hin. Fiir die 
Beurtheilung des ganzen Aufstandes ist es von Wichtigkeit, zu wissen, 
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ob auch die galilaéischen Juden in ihren Wohnsitzen zu den Waffen 
gegen die Rémer gegriffen haben. 

Dio Cassius (LXIX, 13) sagt zwar, dass die Juden der ganzen Erde 
in Bewegung geriethen, einander unterstiitzten und den Rémern 
geheim und offen viel Béses thaten und dass sich ihnen auch andere 
Elemente aus den Vélkern anschlossen, so dass schliesslich ‘“‘ sozusagen 
die ganze Welt in Bewegung war.” Da wire es als selbstverstindlich 
anzunehmen, dass sich die Juden aller Theile Palistinas an dem 
Aufstande und an der Bekimpfung der rdmischen Heere betheiligten. 
Bedenkt man aber, dass Galilia schon im grossen Kriege gegen Rom 
(66-68) mehrere rémerfreundliche Stidte hatte, darunter das grosse 
Sepphoris, und nach den ungeheueren Verlusten an jiidischen Be- 
wohnern in diesem Kriege durch das Eindringen von Nichtjuden 
in die vielfach entvélkerten Theile des Landes in der Rémerfreund- 
lichkeit und dem Judenhasse erhebliche Fortschritte gemacht haben 
muss; dass ferner zwischen Judia und Galilaa die Provinz Samarien 
mit ihrer heidnischen und judenfeindlichen samaritanischen Bevél- 
kerung als Scheidewand lag: so wird man den jiidischen Bewohnern 
Galilaias an dem Aufstande unter bar-Kochba so lange keine weiter- 
gehende Betheiligung, als den auswirtigen Juden zuschreiben diirfen, 
als nicht ausdriickliche Meldungen dariiber vorliegen. Krauss (in 
Berliner-Hoffmann's Magazin f. d. W. d. Jud., XIX, 1892, 227 ff.) hat 
wohl den Versuch gemacht, die 50 Castelle bei Dio aus den Angaben 
des Eusebius im Onomasticon, aus den Inschriften, der Notitia 
dignitatum und den talmudischen Nachrichten einzeln und mit 
Namen festzustellen, wobei er auch die galilaischen Festungen hinzu- 
gezahlt hat. Aber seine Untersuchung leidet an dem Grundfebler, dass 
er Castelle, die, wie er selbst aus Ammian anfihrt, zur Vertheidigung 
der Grenzen gegen die Beduinen am Wiistensaume und erst im Laufe 
von Jahrhunderten errichtet wurden und die wegen dieser ihrer Lage 
fiir die Aufstiindischen nur sehr bedingten Werth haben konnten, zur 
Erklirung Dio’s heranzieht und nur auf diese Weise die Ausdehnung 
des hadrianischen Krieges bis an die dussersten Grenzen Palastinas 
gewinnt ', 


1 Salzer (in Berliner-Hoffmann's Magazin, IV, 1877, 22) nimmt an, die 
Juden miissten Herren eines Gebietes geworden sein, das Judia, Galilia 
und Samarien umfasste, vielleicht tiber die Grenzen Palistinas hinaus 
reichte. Beweise jedoch bat er keine angefiithrt. Cassel (in Ersch und 
Gruber’s Encyclopddie, Sect. II, Band 27, Seite 155) geht noch weiter 
und meint, der Schauplatz der Emptrung scheine tiberhaupt mehr der 
nordliche Theil Palastinas, Galilia, Samaria und das Gebirge Ephraim, 
als Judia gewesen zu sein, da die in Midrasch Threni, 1, 10 genann- 
ten drei Posten Hadrians zur Verfolgung der Juden, xnon, nop? WI 
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Zunichst ist auf den, wenn auch nur in dtirftigem Auszuge erhaltenen 
Bericht Dio’s selbst zu achten, der es, wie mir scheint, auch in seiner 
heutigen Gestalt noch ziemlich deutlich anzeigt, wie weit wir auf der 
Suche nach den fraglichen Castellen gehen dirfen. In 12, 1 sagt er: 
“ Hadrian baute an Stelle des zerstérten Jerusalem eine eigene Stadt, 
die er Aelia Capitolina nannte, und an Stelle des Tempels Gottes 
einen Tempel dem Zeus, wodurch ein grosser und langwieriger Krieg 
hervorgerufen wurde. Denn die Juden hielten es fir einen Grivel, 
dass sich Fremde in ihrer Stadt ansiedelten und in derselben fremde 
Heiligthimer gegriindet wurden ; aber sie hielten an. sich, solange 
der Kaiser in Aegypten und wieder in Syrien war; nur die Waffen, 
die sie anzufertigen hatten, machten sie absichtlich schlecht.” Diese 
Meldung macht es zunichst kiar, dass sich an dem Aufstande nur die 
jidische, nicht die palastinische Bevélkerung des Landes betheiligte, 
welch letaterer es zumindest gleichgiiltig, wenn nicht geradezu recht 
war, dass Jerusalem in eine heidnische Stadt umgestaltet ward. 
Dasselbe ergiebt sich aus der Nachricht bei Spartian (Hadr., 14), dass 
der Aufstand wegen des Beschneidungsverbotes ausgebrochen sei. 
Nun fahrt Dio fort : “Sie liessen sich mit den Rémern nicht in offene 
Schlachten ein, ra 8€ ris xwpas émixatpa xaredapBavov kai trovdpors Kai 
reixeau éxpatvvorro, sondern bemichtigten sich der gutgelegenen Platze 
des Landes, die sie mit unterirdischen Gaingen und Mauern be- 
festigten.” Hier ist als Schauplatz der Erhebung das Land der 
Juden bezeichnet, ohne aber dass sein Umfang angedeutet wiire. 
Da Dio weiter berichtet (13, 1), dass die Romer die Vorbereitungen 
der Juden anfangs nicht beachteten, érei 8 7 re ‘lovdaia waca éxexivnto 
und die Juden der ganzen Erde sich empérten, Hadrian seine 
tiichtigsten Feldherren gegen sie schickte, sehen wir, dass auch spiter, 
als die Rémer zur Niederschlagung des Aufstandes schritten, immer 
nur Judia der Schauplatz des Kampfes war. Unter Judia kann Dio 
zunachst nicht den Theil des Ostjordanlandes miteinbegriffen haben, 
der seit dem Jahre 106 n. Chr. zur rémischen Provinz Arabien und zu 
dem Bostra im Haurén gehérte. Aber ebensowenig kann Judia die 
zur Dekapolis gehérenden Stidte im Ostjordanlande miteinschliessen, 
die wahrscheinlich noch zur Zeit des Geographen Ptolemius, also um 
die Mitte des zweiten Jahrhunderts, noch eine Art von Einheit bildeten 
(Schirer, II*, 116) und zur Provinz Syrien gehérten; abgesehen davon, 
dass diese Stadte seit der Niedermetzlung ihrer Juden im Jahre 66 
ganz heidnisch waren und der Hass ihrer Bevélkerung das sicherste 
Bollwerk der rémischen Macht gegen die Juden abgab. Das Gleiche 
gilt von den grossen, autonomen Kiistenstidten, die der Verwaltung 


und .1™ ma auf die aufgezihlten Gegenden hinwiesen. Siehe 
unten, 
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Syriens unterstanden ; und da keine Quelle berichtet, dass sie von den 
Juden im hadrianischen Kriege zerstért oder auch nur tiberfallen 
wurden, ist mit Wahrscheinlichkeit .anzunehmen, dass die Auf- 
stindischen keinen Versuch gemacht haben, sich dieser Stidte zu 
bemiachtigen. Auch die so oft angefithrte Nachricht bei Dio tber 
den Ausgang des Krieges, dass nimlich 50 befestigte Plitze vernichtet 
wurden (14,1), dere macay ddLyou deity rH “lov8aiay épnpwbjva, 80 dass 
fast ganz Judia verwiistet wurde, spricht nur von Judéa; so dass der 
Zweifel an der Richtigkeit der allgemeinen Annahme, dass ganz 
Palastina Schauplatz des Krieges war, berechtigt erscheinen dirfte. 
In diesem Zweifel bestirkt die Wahrnehmung, dass Dio, wo er von 
ganz Palastina spricht, hiefiir einen andern Namen gebraucht. So 
sagt er von den Schenkungen des Antonius an Kleopatra (XLIX, 32, 5): 
Er gab ihr einen grossen Theil von dem Arabien des Malchos und 
dem der Iturier und Stiicke rijs Bowwixns ris re Madaorivns. Da 
bezeichnet Palastina, wie die Vergleichung mit Plutarch (Antonius, 36) 
und Josephus (Antigquit., XV, 3, 8; 4, 1-2; Bellum Jud., I, 18, 5) lehrt, 
das Reich des Kénigs Herodes, zu dem bekanntlich nebst Judia auch 
Galilia, Samaria und Anderes gehérte. Lehrreich ist hiefir der 
Bericht tiber Pompejus (XXXVII, 15, 2): K’ dvredOev émi riv Supiav ri 
Hadacrivny, os nai tiv Dowixny xaxocavres Spunoer’ Fpxov d¢ avtrav 
"Ypxavds re xai ’ApiordBovdos ddeAoi, wo fir das Land der Juden 
1) Zupia 7 Madaorivn gebraucht zu sein scheint. Aber, wenn wir auch 
von der sprachlichen Schwierigkeit in xaxovavres, die auf die vorange- 
gangene Erwahnung der Bevilkerung des Landes hinweist, absehen, 
zeigt auch die Begriindung des Marsches, dass hier etwas fehlt. 
Denn dass die Juden Phoenicien angetastet hitten, ist sonst nirgends 
berichtet und auch sehr unwahrscheinlich; wihrend dasselbe von den 
kleinen Tyrannen am Libanon ausdriicklich erzihlt wird, wie auch, 
dass Pompejus thatsichlich gegen sie vorging (Josephus, Antiquit., 
XIV, 3,2). Besonders war es Ptolemaios, Mennaios’ Sohn, der Byblos 
und Berytos belastigte (Antiquit., XIV, 6, 3; vgl. Schiirer, I, 597). Dio 
diirfte sonach erst von Koilesyrien und dann von Palistina gesprochen 
haben und es ist zwischen diesen Namen ein Satz ausgefallen. Dafiir 
spricht auch der Schluss des Berichtes (KXXVII, 16, 5): ratra pev 
tore év tH Tladaorivy ¢yévero, der auf Aristobulos und Hyrkan hinweist 
und der zeigt, welche Bedeutung der Name Paliastina bei Dio hat. 
Nun figt er hinzu: Otvrw yap ro cipmay éOvos, Sov awd ris Powixns 
péxpt tis Alyirrov mapa ryv Oddagcay tiv gow mapnxet, amd madaod 
kéxAnrat, Exovors 8é al Erepov vopa énixAnrov. 7 Te yap xeopa lovdaia nai 
avroi "lov8aion dvouddara. Entweder hat Dio nicht gewusst, dass das 
von ihm genau begrenzte Gebiet von Syrern, Juden, Idumiéern und 
Arabern bewohnt war, oder bedeutet @vos nicht die einheitliche 
L2 
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Nation, sondern auch die aus verschiedenen Nationalititen sich 
zusammensetzende Bevélkerung (vgl. Reinach, Textes d'auteurs grecs, 
181, der es mit “toute la province” wiedergiebt). Es scheint jedoch 
wahrscheinlicher, dass Dio die Meldung seiner Vorlage hier durch 
Eigenes erginzt hat und das Land, das die Juden bewohnen, bei ihm 
Judia, das umfassendere Gebiet dagegen Palistina heisst. Das 
bestitigen auch die tbrigen Stellen, an denen das letztere sich bei 
ihm findet. In XXXIX, 56, 6 begiebt sich Gabinius nach Palaestina, 
um Aristobul zu bekimpfen, in XLI, 18, 1 schickt Caesar den 
Aristobul heim nach Palaestina, in XLVII, 30, 1 geht Dolabella nach 
Kilikien, wihrend Cassius in Palaestina weilt, in XLVIII, 26, 2 dringt 
Pakorus in Palaestina ein und bemichtigt sich Hyrkans, den er 
absetzt und durch Antigonos ersetzt. Allerdings handelt es sich in 
all diesen Fallen um Juden und um Vorginge in Judia, so dass Dio 
Palaestina und Judia als gleichbedeutend gebraucht hatte. Nennt er 
doch Archelaus, den Sohn des Kénigs Herodes (LV, 27,6), und Agrippa I 
(LX, 8, 2) Palaestinenser und Lusius Quietus Statthalter von Palaestina 
(LXVIII, 32,5). Andererseits ist bekanntlich “ Syria Palaestina” der 
Name der Provinz Judia etwa seit Hadrian (vgl. das Militirdiplom 
aus dem Jahre 139 in der Revue biblique, VI, 1897, 598 ff.) und da 
kénnte Dio an mancher der angefiihrten Stellen, wo er nicht seine 
Vorlage abschrieb, durch den amtlichen Sprachgebrauch beeinflusst 
sein, Denn in XLVII, 28, 3 erzihlt er, dass Cassius bei der Ubernahme 
von Syrien eis rv “lovdaiay Spynoe, bedient sich sonach, wo er eine 
Quelle beniitzt, des Namens Judia; ebenso spricht er von der 
Besteuerung der ’Iovdaior durch Gabinius beim Aufstande des Aristobul., 
Da er aber Judia auch im Zusammenhange mit der Reise Hadrians 
von Syrien nach Aegypten nennt (LXIX, 11, 1), wo ihm dieselbe 
Quelle, wie fiir die Schilderung des Aufstandes vorlag, so ist 
anzunehmen, dass er hier, wo er die Aufzeichnungen des Kaisers 
selbst beniitzte, nur das amtlich so bezeichnete Gebiet meinte, also 
nicht auch Batania, Trachonitis, Gaulanitis und jene Theile Galilias, 
die bis um das Jahr 100 Agrippa II gehdrten und nach dessen Tod 
wahrscheinlich zu Syrien geschlagen wurden (vgl. Schiirer, I, 492). 
Es ist aber sehr fraglich, ob aus dem kurzen Auszug solche Schliisse 
gezogen werden diirfen }. 


1 Hieronymus (Chron. ad ann. Abr., 2148; Euseb., Chron., ed. Schoene, 
II, 167) sagt von dem hadrianischen Kriege: “Iudaei in arma versi 
Palaestinam depopulati sunt,” und der armenische Text des Eusebius 
hat: ‘Iudaei rebellarunt et Palaestinensium terram invaserunt.” Da wird 
Palaestina geflissentlich so benannt, aber es soll damit wohl nur gesagt 
sein, dass das Land nicht mehr den Juden, sondern den Palaestinensern, 
das heisst, den Heiden gehidrte. Sulpicius Severus (Chron. II, 31) 
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Die jidischen Quellen bieten zur Frage nach dem Schauplatze des 
hadrianischen Krieges scheinbar einander widersprechende Angaben, 
zeigen aber in Wahrheit, dass Judia allein unter den schrecklichen 
Verwiistungen zu leiden hatte. Im Sifré (Deuteron., 322) lesen wir: 
aaand prior Sew ya ane ps paw mmaw owdina avy 
“Im Kriege in Judia ereignete es sich, dass ein Decurio zu Pferde 
einen Juden verfolgte, um ihn zu tédten; bevor er ihn erreichte, 
wand sich eine Schlange um den Fuss des Verfolgten; da sagte dieser 
zu einem (in seiner Nahe befindlichen) Manne: Bitte, sage meinem 
Verfolger: Glaubet nicht, dass ihr nur zu beschliessen brauchet und 
die Juden in euere Hinde geliefert werden, denn nur Gott liefert uns 
unseren Feinden aus.” In der talmudischen Litteratur ist 77 
die Bezeichnung des eigentlichen Judia im Gegensatze zu Galiléa 
und anderen Theilen Palistinas; es ist sonach von einem Kriege 
in dem engen Gebiete Juda die Rede, aus welchem ein Lehrer, 
wahrscheinlich ein Zeitgenosse, einen Vorfall berichtet. Wohl ist die 
Zeit dieses nicht angegeben und es kénnte ebenso der grosse Krieg 
der Jahre 66-70, wie der hadrianische gemeint sein, da durch die 
tannaitische Quelle, welche die Nachricht enthalt, bloss die Grenze 
nach unten, etwa das Jahr 200 angezeigt wird. Nun sind in der 
Mischna Sota, IX, 14 die méAeyoe des Vespasian, Quietus und pin 
{INNA (der letzte Krieg) als die traurigen Ereignisse der Tannaitenzeit 
zusammengestellt, welche die Einfiihrung von Trauerzeichen zur 
Folge hatten. Dieselbe Reihe, nur nach oben um DINNDN by piodip 
bereichert, giebt Seder Olam, XXX, und der letzte Krieg heisst dort der 
des ben-Koziba. Da die tannaitischen Uberlieferungen von weiteren 
médevor nicht berichten, liegt es nahe, die beiden namenlosen Kriege 
zu identificiren und in dem Kriege in Judia den hadrianischen zu 
sehen, da ja fiir die Lehrer nach 136 “der Krieg” begreiflicherweise 
der unter bar-Kochba war’. Es ist da an sich wohl von unter- 


erzihlt : “‘Sub Hadriano deinceps Iudaei rebellare voluerunt, Syriam ac 
Palaestinam diripere conati, missoque exercitu coacti sunt,” und schreibt 
den Juden auch den Versuch zu, Syrien zu verheeren, wovon andere 
Quellen nichts wissen; es ware denn, er meinte die Anfinge der 
Bewegung, als auch die Juden der Nachbarlinder sich erhoben, um bald 
zur Ruhe gebracht zu werden. Es liegt aber viel na&her, in ‘‘Syria ac 
Palaestina” die irrige Auflisung von “Syria Palaestina” in der Vorlage 
zu sehen. 

1 In Tos. Para, IX, 2 sagt R. Jehuda, das Wasser des podun nny diirfe 
zur Reinigungsasche nicht verwendet werden, weil dieser Fluss im wéAepos 
versiegte, worauf die Collegen ihm entgegenhalten, dass im méAeyos alle 
Wasser versiegten. Da nehmen alle Forscher, die sich mit dem Satze 
befassten, an, dass vom bar-Kochbakriege die Rede sei. In der That war 
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geordneter Bedeutung, aber fir die Richtigkeit dieser Annahme von 
Werth, dass in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a, 3 (Midr. Threni, 2,2) erzahlt 
wird: Als man das Haupt bar-Kochbas vor Hadrian brachte, fragte 
dieser, wer jenen getédtet habe; als ein Kuthier sich als den Helden 
bezeichnete, liess der Kaiser den Kérper bar-Kochbas bringen und, als 
er eine Schlange um denselben gewickelt sah, sagte er: Hitte sie 
nicht Gott tiberliefert, wir wiren ihnen nicht beigekommen. Bei der 
Ubereinstimmung der so bezeichnenden Ziige in diesen Berichten ist 
es wohl klar, dass es sich um einen und denselben Fall handelt und 
in der jingeren, aramaischen Erzihlung auf den Fihrer des Aufstandes 
bezogen ist, was die altere, tannaitische von einem nicht naher 
bezeichneten Kimpfer im bar-Kochbakriege meldete. Das Gleiche 
ist an dem Berichte tiber die beiden Helden-Briider in Kefar-Haruba 
(Midr. Threni, 2, 2; Yalkut Deuteron., 946 zu 32, 30) wahrzunehmen, 
wo sich die Schlange und die Ausserung des Kaisers wiede: fndet ; 
und da hier, wie die urspriingliche Meldung in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a 
zeigt, nur eine Einzelheit aus dem grossen Kriege unter Hadrian 
vorliegt, so haben wir einen weiteren Beleg dafir, dass ‘“‘der Krieg in 
Judia” der hadrianische ist’. Hiefiir spricht auch Tos. Terumoth, X,15: 


fir R. Jehuda, der den Krieg miterlebt hatte, der pm'np ohne nihere 
Bezeichnung der seinen Zeitgenossen bekannte unter Hadrian. (Der 
jroos nny braucht keineswegs bei Jerusalem gelegen zu haben, wie 
Schlatter, Die Tage Trajans, 44 annimmt, da die Tossifta mit Beziehung 
auf die Mischna Para, IX, ro den Jordan, den Jarmuk und die Quelle bei 
Panias hinsichtlich ihrer Verwendbarkeit zum Reinigungswasser nennt.) 
Man wollte auch jer. Megilla, IV, 75,55, wo von dem Anbringen der 
Mezuza an einem Stock die Rede ist und erz&hlt wird : pow ya jy m3 bo 
Myrconpa Pp die Angehdrigen des Malwan hitten das Mezuzagebot auf diese 
Weise in den Kriegen erfiillt, auf die hadrianische Zeit, beziehen. Aber 
erstens ist hier von mehreren Kriegen die Rede und dann lautet die 
Parallelmeldung in Tos. Megilla, IV, 30 und b. Menahoth 32 b: 119 m3 5w 
WPNba 72 pow v7 die Angehérigen des Monobazos sind auf diese Weise 
vorgegangen, wenn sie in Herbergen weilten. Falls nvon'ne die richtige 
Leseart sein sollte, was mehr als unwahrscheinlich ist, so ist damit 
der grosse Krieg der Jahre 66-70 gemeint, wie in jer. Yoma, V, 
724d, 67: Zwei Hohepriester retteten sich durch Flucht in nyconp und 
erzihlten, wie sie am Versdhnungstage das Opfer dargebracht hatten (vgl. 
Josephus, Bell. Jud., VI, 2, 2); denn in dem Parallelberichte in b. Yoma, 
59 @ erzihlt R. Ismael, dass diese Berichterstatter Hohepriester des ersten 
Tempels waren, was selbstverstindlich nur ein Irrthum ist, aber zeigt, 
dass es sicht nicht um die hadrianische Zeit handelt. 

1 Im Sifré Deuteron., 323 wird erzihlt: Es ereignete sich in Judia, dass 
Fliegen die Juden verriethen. Auch hier weist die Ortsangabe auf die 
hadrianische Zeit hin; nur scheint da nicht mehr vom Kriege selbst, 
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HYIP AYIOP) AMIN AKIN any yonnn MIN AD ANA RAANwD 
smaana nvsep xdi nvwpa mean xd da seit der Zerstorung Judias 
fing man an, verschiedene Arten von Getreide und solche von 
Hiilsenfrichten unter einander zu mengen, aber so weit ging man 
doch nicht, Getreide mit Hiilsenfriichten zu vermengen. Auch hier 
kénnte an die Zerstérung Judias durch Vespasian gedacht werden, 
wenn diese nicht ausnahmslos mit WIPON NI AWN bezeichnet 
wiirde (vgl. Tos. Baba mesia, II, 17 ; jer., II, 8c, 65; Sota, IX, 12 und 
sonst); und dann ist ja im vespasianischen Kriege auch Galilia 
schwer heimgesucht worden. Es kann nur der bar-Kochbakrieg 
gemeint sein und, da nur Judaa als verwiistet angenommen wird, 
hat nur dieses den Schauplatz der Verheerungen von Seiten der 
Romer gebildet'. 


sondern von der Zeit die Rede zu sein, als die Rémer die Aufstandischen 
besiegt hatten und diese gezwungen waren, sich in Héhlen zu verbergen, 
wiewohl Dio Cassius den unterirdischen Gingen auch wihrend der 
Kimpfe eine wichtige Rolle zuschreibt. Es ist auch in anderen 
talmudischen Berichten von dem Aufenthalte der Juden in Héhlen 
erzihlt, aber dieselben beziehen sich auf die Zeit der hadrianischen 
Religionsverfolgung. So b.Sabbath, 60a (jer. Sabbath, VI, 8a, 15), wo der 
Amorier Samuel aus dem mw meldet, wie Juden, die sich in einer Héhle 
versteckt hatten, durch blinden Schreck aufgescheucht und mehrere in 
Folge des entstandenen Gedringes zertreten wurden. Im Midrasch 
ha-Gadol zu Levitic. xxvi. 37, wo auch die eben mitgetheilte Meldung sich 
findet, folgt auf dieselbe: wor xyo Tow AYE M29 Ma Nm oOyp ON 
sm) .om2pd wba) INN OW NI) ANNI PoOYd Awd Sew "DOM 10292 .7TINa 
WO oJ) Word TET ND UND TM peo 1) NON OPO 12 ID WNT Mw WT 
MND «Ayo 6d wart Ww Poy ame ydM PII Mw Apo ATE porn 
2D PY POW Me WI Ms Moy wwe. OWI) Oem 

1 Dass Galilia nicht verwiistet wurde, glaube ich auch aus der 
Schilderung der der messianischen unmittelbar voraufgehenden Zeit 
schliessen zu diirfen, die in b. Sota, 49 b R. Jehuda b. Ilai (vgl. b. Synhedr., 
97, Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 222, 4), der Zeitgenosse und 
Augenzeuge der hadrianischen Verfolgung, giebt. Er sagt: mm wn m3 
a wt yy wee wane aa wRN OW paw ai yam mud “das grosse 
Lehrhaus wird zur Stitte der Unzucht, Galilaa wird zerstirt, }521 ver- 
wiistet und die Bewohner des 22 werden von Stadt zu Stadt wandern, 
aber kein Erbarmen finden.” Da er die Verédung Galilias als un- 
gewohniliche Erscheinung in die Zeit der messianischen Heimsuchungen 
verlegt, dagegen Judiia nicht nennt, setzt er wohl dieses, aber nicht 
Galilda als verwiistet voraus, 227 wx, das, wie die zwei voraufgehenden 
Glieder der Aufzihlung, eine Gegend Palistinas bezeichnen muss, kann 
ich nicht erklaren; manche Texte haben ‘4:7, was aber nur eine die 
Schwierigkeit beseitigende Verbesserung ist. Die Erklarung Raschi’s 
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Auch die Berichte tiber das so wichtige, aber geschichtlich noch 
immer nicht gentigend erforschte Sikarikongesetz bestitigen die 
Annahme, dass bloss Judiia, nicht aber auch Galilia den Schauplatz des 
hadrianischen Krieges gebildet hat. In der Mischna Gittin, V, 6 heisst 
es nimlich: monbon way Andon ana mM. ppd ANN? 
PPD 73 ww sx “die als Sikarikon bezeichneten Bestimmungen 
galten nicht inJudia bei denim Kriege Getédteten ; bei allen Anderen, 
die nach den im Kriege Getédteten getédtet wurden, ist dieses Gesetz 
anzuwenden.” Hier ist nur von einem Kriege in Judiia die Rede und 
keine der tannaitischen Quellen hat etwas Ahnliches tiber Galilia ; 
denn der in jer. Gittin, V, 47, 20 stehende Satz: 12 & Ddiyd d»3 
JP'7P’D dass die Sikarikonbestimmungen in Galiléa unter allen 
Umstinden anzuwenden seien, zeigt gerade, dass sich dieses Land nie 
im Kriegszustande befand, da das Gesetz in einem solchen auch in 
Judia nicht wirksam war. Da nun diese Unterscheidung zwischen 
Judia und Galilia auf den Krieg der Jahre 66-70 nicht passt, indem 
die von Vespasian und Titus in Galilia durch Gewalt eingenommenen 
Stiidte—soweit sie nicht Agrippa II gehérten—dieselbe Behandlung 
erfahren haben diirften, wie die judaischen, kann nur der hadrianische 
Krieg gemeint sein. Das bestitigt auch der zur Erklirung der 
angefiihrten Mischna in jer. Gittin, V, 47 b, 11 angezogene agadische 
Satz: “Die Rémer verhingten erst iiber Judiia Verfolgung, weil sie es 
von ihren Vitern itiberkommen hatten, dass Juda, der Stammvater 
Judiias, es war, der (ihren Ahn) Esau getédtet hat; sie unterjochten 
also die Judier, nahmen denselben die Felder weg und verkauften 
diese Anderen. Da aber die urspriinglichen Eigenthiimer sie den 
jeweiligen Besitzern wegnahmen, iiberliess man die Felder den 
Raubern und kaufte sie diesen nicht ab; desshalb verfiigten die 
Weisen, dass das Sikarikongesetz in Judia keine Anwendung finde, 
aber nur bei den (Feldern der) vor dem Kriege Getédteten, wihrend 
es bei den (Feldern der) nach dem Kriege Getédteten Sikarikon 
nicht (?) giebt.” Schon Schiirer (I, 481, 31) hat vermuthet, dass unter 
dem hier wiederholt genannten Kriege der hadrianische gemeint sei, 


PID M3 "ow scheint auf der Deutung im Sifré Deuteron., 352, p. 145 b zu 
beruhen, dass das jerusalemische Heiligthum, der Sitz des Synedrion, 
auf der Grenzlinie zwischen den Stammgebieten Juda und Benjamin 
stand ; doch wird dort und in b. Zebahim, 12 a die Quaderhalle als im 
Gebiete Juda gelegen angefiihrt. 

1 In Tos, Gittin, V, 1 lautet die Verfiigung: Im Lande Judia findet 
Sikarikon keine Anwendung, damit die Wiederbevélkerung des Landes 
(mit Juden) geférdert werde. Doch gilt dieses bloss bei den vor dem 
Kriege Getédteten, wihrend bei den nach dem Kriege Getédteten das 
Gesetz anzuwenden ist. 
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und auch Rosenthal, der dem Sikarikon eine griindliche Untersuchung 
gewidmet hat (Gritz’ Monatsschrift, XXXVII, 1893, 1 ff.), ist zu dem- 
selben Ergebnisse gelangt. Es ist nur auffallend, dass er auf den 
Bericht des Eusebius (Historia eccl., 1V, 6) nicht hingewiesen hat, 
wonach Tineius Rufus, der Statthalter von Judia, sich den Wahnsinn 
der aufstindischen Juden unter bar-Kochba zu Nutze machte, gegen 
sie auszog, ohne Unterschied Tausende von Mannern, Frauen und 
Kindern tédtete und ihre Landereien nach dem Kriegsrechte in seine 
Gewalt brachte. Da haben wir die Grundlage der Bestimmung, 
dass bei den Giitern der im Kriege Getédteten das Sikarikongesetz 
nicht anzuwenden sei; denn die Giiter der im Kriege Gefallenen 
oder Hingerichteten waren nach Siegersrecht Eigenthum der Rémer 
geworden und, wenn an Andere verkauft, rechtlich Besitz des Kaufers. 
Aber die an den Krieg sich anschliessenden Verfolgungen und die 
Religionsverfolgung hatten den rémischen Beamten Gelegenheif ge- 
boten, sich auch nach dem Kriege jiidischen Besitzes zu bemiich- 
tigen, wofiir in den meisten Fallen die Rechtsgrundlage fehlte. Da 
sie die auf diese Weise erworbenen Felder nicht bestellen konnten, 
verkauften sie dieselben, ohne Zweifel um geringes Geld, an Juden; 
und da fand das jiidische Gesetz iiber die Stellung des beraubten 
Eigenthiimers zum thatsichlicher Besitzer Anwendung. Viele ge- 
langten auf solche Weise zu ausgedehnten Giitern und sind in der 
tannaitischen Litteratur mit dem hebriischen Worte P'DD (Erpresser) 
oder P*¥ (Bedriinger) bezeichnet. So bestimmt R. Jehuda b. Ilai, 
der Augenzeuge dieser Vorginge und Verfiigungen: YIN NY Sapon 
» JIN Wy 73) PDD (b. Baba megia, 101 a; vgl. jer. Demai, VI, 
25 b, 40), ‘“‘ wenn jemand ein Feld, das Eigenthum seiner Viter war, von 
einem nichtjiidischen P'S pachtet, muss er vom Ertrage die levi- 
tischen Zehnten ausscheiden, ehe er jenem die Frucht abliefert.” Im 
Sifré Deuteron., 317 lesen wir: . Wy wndno jorn yoo was wp 
[Midr. haG. jA*N2 mw wes] Sere pra na wna opty rd 
5 V¥D MOM DAD Nvind DWP DM die Worte in Deuteron. xxxii. 13 
weisen auf die D’P'¥D hin, die sich des jiidischen Landes vemiichtigen 
und die Eigenthiimer verdringen und von denen man so schwer, wie 
aus einem Felsen, einen Heller bekommen kann (oder die so hart 
wie der Stein sind in der Erpressung jiidischen Geldes). In der 
Mischna Baba kamma, X, 5 heisst es: ‘‘ Wenn jemand das Feld eines 
Andern raubt und }*P'DO nehmen es ihm weg, 7 72°79 NID DN 
Jains mw > snynd ayn idm mono px 0b bw oan sow ” 
ist es eine Plage, welche das ganze Land trifft, so kann der Riuber 
dem Beraubten sagen: Da liegt dein Feld, nimm es dir; ist es aber 
blosser Raub von Seiten der }*P'DD, so ist der Rauber ersatzpflichtig.” 
Hier sehen wir die von den gewéhnlichen Raubern unterschiedenen 
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PDD als Landplage bezeichnet, was den Verhiltnissen nach dem 
bar-Kochbakriege gut entspricht. Diese Gewaltmenschen kannte nach 
Ulla’s Mittheilung in jer. Sabbath, XVI, 15d, 61 schon R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai als Plage in Judia und prophezeite dieselbe auch Galilia, 
das als Besitz Agrippa's II den beamteten Raubern nicht zuginglich 
war. Die Tos. Baba kamma, X, 30 hat fir PDD in der angefihrten 
Mischna den D3, dem wir im talmudischen Schriftthum oft begegnen. 
Seine Stellung kennzeichnet besonders b. Baba mesia, 28 b: “‘Seit der 
Zerstérung des Tempels wurde bestimmt, gefundene Gegenstiinde in 
den Synagogen und Lehrhiusern zu verlautbaren ; seit aber die D°DI8 
tiberhand nahmen, erklarte man die Mittheilung an Nachbarn und 
Bekannte fiir geniigend.” Welcher Zeit die letztere Abanderung 
angehdrt, zeigt der Parallelbericht (jer. Baba mesia, II, 8 c,66; Tos., 
II, 17), der fir DYDINTA 139wWb die bekannte, auf die hadrianische 
Verfolgung hinweisende Angabe tbs) n220n jo hat, die zugleich 
den Ursprung des P’¥ und D328 zeitlich bestimmt. Schliesslich 
sei erwihnt, dass R. Jehuda, den wir bereits mehreremal als Augen- 
zeugen mancher Vorginge unter Hadrian angefihrt haben, von einem 
p’¥ in Rimmon, also in Judia erzihlt (b. Pessahim, 9 a; jer., I, 27, 39; 
Tos. Ahiloth, XVI, 13), allerdings die Zeit des berichteten Vorfalles 
nicht angiebt. Jedenfalls aber sehen wir, dass die Berichte iiber den 
Raub der jiidischen Besitzungen und die denselben behandeinden 
Gesetze Judia allein als Schauplatz nennen; und da sie auf den bar- 
Kochbakrieg sich beziehen, beweisen sie, dass dieser bloss Judéa 
schwer heimgesucht hat. 

Dafir, dass Galiléa nicht den Schauplatz der hadrianischen Kimpfe 
gegen die Juden bildete, spricht ausser der Wahrnehmung, dass die 
Lehrer und Jiinger, die wir vor dem Kriege in den judaischen 
Lehbrhiausern, Jabne und Lydda, antreffen, nach Beendigung desselben 
sich unbehelligt in Galilia, nicht in Judia zusammenfinden, auch 
noch eine etwas unklare, in ihrem Wortlaute nicht ganz sichere 
Meldung iiber Sepphoris in Tos. Kelim, 3, II, 2: BYP? AYIWWA Avy 
Mayin (35 2 ean amy 73 cays can bye pawy yay 
wen cine pmeb wean na ya pay an xnadn can aay oan 
2d oynsnpy ae nen nr Sy cox sem Sw anny pds 
Der Berichterstatter ist R. Josua’, und die Lehrer, die vereint eine 


1 Es kann dieser nicht Josua b. Hananja sein, da die aufgezihlten 
, Lehrer seine jiingeren Genossen und Schiiler waren; vielmehr ist Josua 
b. Karha gemeint, der Schiller Johanans b. Nuri war. Der Mischna- 
commentar des R. Simson aus Sens zu Kelim, XXII, 9, der diese Tossifta- 
stelle anfiihrt, hat statt Josuas R. José, der auch sonst iiber Vorfille 
in Sepphoris berichtet. Der an der Spitze genannte Eleazar b. Azarja 
kann nicht der bekannte Lehrer gleichen Namens sein, da er nicht in 
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religionsgesetzliche Entscheidung beschliessen, sind uns aus vor- 
hadrianischer Zeit als Mitglieder des grossen Lehrhauses in Jabne 
bekannt; sie sind galiliischer Abkunft und haben sich, wie andere 
ihrer Collegen, vor dem Kriege in die Heimath zuriickbegeben. 
So war R. Huspith Sprecher des Patriarchen R. Gamaliel in Jabne 
(b. Berakhoth, 27b; jer., IV,74d, 5). R. Johanan b. Nuri bekleidete 
ein Amt unter demselben Vorsitzenden im Lehrhause (Sifré Deuteron., 
16) und vertheidigte nach dem Tode Gamaliels die Verfigungen 
dieses gegen R. Josua b. Hananja (b. Erubin, 41a). Aber wir sehen 
ihn R. Halafta, der, wie wir gleich erfahren werden, mehrere Jahre 
vor dem Kriege sich in Sepphoris niederliess, besuchen (Tos. Ma‘asser 
seni, I, 13; Baba bathra, II, 10, b. Baba bathra, 56b; Kelim, 2, 1, 5; 
Ahiloth, V, 8) und er wird in Sepphoris um eine Entscheidung ange- 
gangen, von der R. José erzihlt (Tos. Sebi'ith, IV, 13), und auch sein 
Wohnort in Galilia wird angegeben (12°23) in jer. Kilajim, IV, 29 b, 31; 
Erubin, I, 19¢, 19; "3D D3 in Tos, Jebam., X, 3; DO Yw N32 in Tos. 
Terum., VII, 14, vgl. jer. Terum., VIII, 46 a, 4; Tos. Sukka, II, 2). 
R. Halafta verkehrt wohl mit Hananja b. Hakhinai, dem Schiiler 
R. Akiba’s, in Judia (Tos. Sota, VIII, 6; jer., VII, 21d, 56), war aber 
vor dem Ausbruche des Krieges selbstindiger Lehrer in Sepphoris 
(Tos. Ta‘anith, I, 14; b. Ta‘anith, 16b), und zwar schon bei Lebzeiten 
Gamaliels, den er auf seiner Reise durch Galilia in Tiberias besuchte 
(Tos. Sabbath, XIII, 2; b.115a). Und R. JeSebab sehen wir mit 
R. Akiba disputiren (b. Nazir, 65 a; Tos. Ahiloth, XVI, 3; Hulin, 
II, 4; b. Kethub., 29 b unten), offenbar im Lehrhause von Jabne oder 
Lydda. Es ist schwer zu bestimmen, wann diese Lehrer Judia 
verlassen haben; es kénnte dieses schon beim Ausbruche des soge- 
nannten Quietuskrieges im Jahre 116-7 gewesen sein, wenn an- 
gevommen werden diirfte, dass R. Gamaliel, nach dessen Tode 
R. Johanan b. Nuri noch in Jabne weilte, vor 117 gestorben ist, 
wogegen manches spricht. Da R. José mit R. Johanan b. Nuri 
disputirt (Tos. Kelim, 1, IV, 4; Sifra, 54b), muss dieser noch lange 


Sepphoris wohnte und, falls er mit den iibrigen Lehrern dahin aus- 
gewandert ist, wie Derenbourg (Hssai, 421 und in Monatsschrift f. G. u, 
W. d. Jud., XXXVII, 1893, 398) annimmt, an der Entscheidung hatte 
theilnehmen miissen, was aber nicht der Fall ist; win ist daher als 
das unterscheidende Merkmal dieses Eleazar anzusehen und etwa als 
“Schmied” zu iibersetzen. R. Simson hat in seinem Texte an vierter 
Stelle Simon b. Gamaliel und an fiinfter Johanan b. Nuri, was durch die 
Zahl “ vier” am Anfange des Berichtes als unrichtig erwiesen wird; wie 
Simon b. Gamaliel in diese Reihe kam, weiss ich nicht. Fir wo 
muss, wie der Zusammenhang lehrt und die beiden Parallelsitze lesen, 
ye) gesetzt werden ; in der That hat R. Simson in seinem Texte wv70. 
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nach 117 gelebt haben, da jener erst nach 136 als selbstindiger 
Lehrer auftritt (vgl. auch Tos. Sukka, II, 2, wo erzihlt wird, dass 
Rabbi ihn in Beth-Searim aufsucht, was freilich kaum méglich 
scheint). Da in Tos. Megilla, II, 4 erzihlt wird, dass R. Johanan 
b. Nuri einmal in Sepphoris die Estherrolle bei Nacht las, und 
dieses als in den Zeiten der Gefahr geschehen bezeichnet wird, an- 
dererseits jedoch nicht bekannt ist, dass Lusius Quietus die Religions- 
freiheit in Galilia beschrinkt hatte (siehe jedoch weiter), so miisste 
Johanan die hadrianische Verfolgung noch erlebt haben’. Dazu 
wiirde auch stimmen, dass er den Lehrern den Vorschlag gemacht 
hat, eine eherechtliche Frage, die Gegenstand der Meinungsver- 
schiedenheit zwischen Schammaiten und Hilleliten bildete, durch 
Beschluss des Lehrhauses endgiiltig zu entscheiden, syn \prapn xd 
yen Aa IDIw Ty 7377 NN die Angelegenheit aber nicht erledigt 
wurde, weil plétzlich Wirren eintraten. Ist es auch schwierig 
anzunehmen, dass er nach seiner Auswanderung nach Galilia die 
Anregung dazu gegeben habe, so ist es nicht unwahrscheinlich, da 
sein Verkehr mit dem Lehrhause in Jabne gewiss auch dann nicht 
aufgehért hat. Und es wire auch hier der Ausbruch des hadrianischen 
Krieges gemeint, der die in Judia wirkenden Lehrer auseinander 
trieb, wihrend die in Galilia wohnenden den Kimpfen fernbleiben 
und deren Verlauf in Angst und banger Sorge verfolgen. Dieses 
ergiebt sich mit Sicherheit aus der in ihren Einzelheiten wohl 
dunkeln, aber im Ganzen verstindlichen Meldung in Semahoth, VIII, 
wo der Eindruck der Nachricht von der Hinrichtung R. Akiba’s auf 
R. Hanina b. Teradjon und R. Jehuda b. Baba in Galiléa geschildert 
wird, worauf es heisst: NX 331) pwh2 Naw Ty oD ay Xd 


snmay mda pop en wy pw yn pao .odwn dass in 
Judia in Folge des Krieges die midi aufhérten, Galilia wird von 
diesen Ereignissen nicht betroffen. 

Doch muss man sich zur richtigen Beurtheilung dieser Nachrichten 
gegenwirtig halten, dass Galilia wohl vom hadrianischen Kriege, 
nicht aber auch von den die Religionsverfolgung anordnenden Ver- 
fiigungen des Kaisers verschont blieb ; fielen doch hier mehrere von den 
Lehrern, die wir eben in Sepphoris beisammen fanden, als Mirtyrer. 
Aber gerade diese Thatsache, dass die galiliischen Lehrer sich nicht 
veranlasst sahen, ihre Heimath zu verlassen und fiir einige Zeit 
auszuwandern, und von der Religionsverfolgung geradezu tiberrascht 
wurden, spricht dafiir, dass dieser Theil Palaistinas dem Kriege 
fernstand. Betreffs der Religionsbeschrinkung erzihlt R. Jehuda 


1 Als nach Einstellung der Verfolgungen das Lehrhaus in Ua zu- 
sammentrat, war Johanan nicht mehr am Leben (vgl. b. Ros ha-Sana, 32a; 
jer. Synh., I, 18d, 66, wonach Tos, Roi ha-Sana, 1V, 5 zu berichtigen ist). 
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(b. Joma, 11a), dass ein Jude auf dem obern Markte in Sepphoris die 
Mezuza an seinem Hause untersuchte, ob sie in Ordnung sei, und ein 
Quaestor, der ihn dabei bemerkte, eine Geldstrafe von tausend Zuz 
tiber ihn verhingte. Ferner wurden R. Eleazar b. Parta, der wahrschein- 
lich in Sepphoris wohnte (Tanhuma ‘yO, 1; Numeri rabba, 23, 1), 
und R. Hanina b. Teradjon, der in Sikhnin lehrte (b. Synhedr., 32 b; 
Ta‘anith, 18a; Rod ha-Sana, 27 a), wegen offentlichen Lehrens einge- 
kerkert, jener wieder freigelassen, dieser hingerichtet (b. Aboda zara, 
17b). R. José b. Kisma, der R. Hanina gewarnt hatte, sich dem 
Lehrverbote zu widersetzen (b. Aboda zara, 18a), lebte wahrscheinlich 
gleichfalls in Sepphoris oder in Tiberias (vgl. Jebam., 96 b)'. R. Jehuda 
b. Baba, der im Vereine mit Hanina b. Teradjon dem hingerichteten 
R. Akiba einen éffentlichen Nachruf hielt (Semahoth, VIII), also nicht 
weit von Sikhnin, dem Lehrsitze seines Collegen, gewohnt haben 
diirfte, wird bei der Ertheilung des Lehramtes an seine Jiinger 
betroffen und zwischen Usa und Sefar-Am niedergestossen (b. Synhedr., 
13b; Aboda zara, 8b). Jehuda, der Bicker, der als Martyrer stirbt, 
wohnte in der Gennesarethebene; denn Elisa b. Abuja, der in Tiberias 
wohnte (jer. Hagiga, II, 77 b, 24. 63), sieht die Zunge Jehudas von 
Hunden gefressen (a. a. O., 69). Nach b, Hulin, 142 war es Huspith, 
den Elisa in diesem Zustande sah und der, wie wir anderweitig wissen 
(Midrasch Threni, 2, 2), als Martyrer starb. Da sehen wir Galilia 
ausdriicklich als Schauplatz der hadrianischen Religionsverfolgung 
genannt, aber erst nachdem Akiba in Caesarea hingerichtet worden 
war und die Verfolgung in Judéa gewiithet hatte (Semahoth, VIII). 
So erzihlt R. Meir seinen Collegen (Tos. Berakh., I, 13): Einmal 
sassen wir vor R. Akiba und lasen das Sema leise wegen eines 
Quaestors, der an der Thiire stand ; darauf bemerken die Lehrer, dass 
die Zeit der Gefahr nichts beweise. Da sich R. Meir in der Umgebung 
Akiba’s befindet, glaube ich nicht, dass es sich um eine iltere 
Beschrinkung der religidsen Ubungen, etwa unter Lusius Quietus, 
handelt, wiewohl es ohne Zweifel eine solche vor der hadrianischen 
gegeben hat. In Sabbath, XIX, 9 sagt nimlich R. Eliezer: ““Wenn 
man das Messer fiir eine am Sabbath vorzunehmende Beschneidung 
nicht schon am Freitag in das Haus getragen hat, so darf man es am 
Sabbath selbst hintragen, doch offen ; in den Zeiten der Gefahr aber 
soll man es in Gegenwart von Zeugen verhiillen.” Sonach kennt 
bereits R. Eliezer ein Beschneidungsverbot; und da er wohl spiter 
als R. Gamaliel (b. Moéd katan, 27a; Semahoth, XI), aber vor seinen 


1 Doch hat Jalkut Makhiri zu Psalm Ixi. 3 in diesem Berichte, wie die 
Parallelmeldung in jer. Sekalim, II, 47a, 21, DY0 1% 4w now m2 ohne 
Nennung der Stadt. Da aber R. José einer der disputirenden Lehrer ist, 
haben wir jedenfalls an einen Ort in der Nahe von Sepphoris zu denken. 
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Collegen Tarfon, Josua, Eleazar b. Azarja und Akiba gestorben ist 
(b. Synhedr., 68a; jer. Sabbath, II, 5 b, 70; b. Gittin, 83a; jer. IX, 
Anfang, 50 a, 49; Tos., IX, 1), so scheint ein Beschneidungsverbot 
lange vor 135 ergangen zu sein. Noch deutlicher spricht sich dieses 
in der Uberlieferung des angefthrten Satzes durch R. Jehuda, den 
Schiller R. Eliezers, in b. Sabbath, 1304 aus, nach welcher dieser 
gesagt hat: Oy ‘bp Sy mDIDD pNYID WYNY MDDN Nyws ww PMI 
“in den Tagen der Gefahr verhillten wir das Messer vor Zeugen und 
trugen es so in das betreffende Haus.” Hiernach blickt R. Eliezer auf 
die Zeit der Verfolgung als vergangen zurtick ; diese muss sonach viele 
Jahre vor der hadrianischen stattgefunden haben. Dieselbe spiegelt 
auch der tannaitische Bericht in b. Synhedr., 32 b (Megillath Ta‘anith 
VI; jer. Kethub., I, 25 c, 32) wieder: .j3n nay ‘3733 On dy son 
[by anwp ow mney Sn 71732 77 We wo die Beschneidung? und 
das Hochzeitsmahl als verboten vorausgesetzt werden in dem Orte, in 
welchem einst R. Johanan b. Zakkai gelehrt hatte, wahrscheinlich 
in der Nihe Jabne’s*. Aber ich halte es nicht fir wahrscheinlich, 
dass R. Meir schon im Jahre 116-117 Schiller Akibas war, der selbst 
damals noch nicht der grosse, anerkannte Lehrer gewesen ist. Sonach 
diirfte die Verfolgung in Galiléa erst begonnen haben, als sich die 
judaischen Lehrer vor der in Judiia nach dem Nachbarlande fliichteten, 
um dort Ruhe und Sicherheit zu finden. Es ist in diesem Falle véllig 
verstindlich, dass Hadrian oder seine Vertreter das Religionsverbot 
auf die Juden in Galilia ausdehnten; wahrend bis dahin, da dieses 
Verbot nur die Strafe fiir die politische Erhebung war, fir die 
Bestrafung der galiliischen Juden keine Veranlassung vorlag, da sie 
sich, so weit wir unterrichtet sind, ruhig verhalten hatten. 

Dieser Behauptung und der dieselbe stiitzenden bisherigen Beweis- 
fihrung widerspricht allerdings jer. Pea, VII, 20a, 19: “‘R. José sagt 
in der Mischna (Pea, VII, 1), das Gebot, auf dem Felde vergessene 
Friichte fiir die Armen zuritickzulassen, finde bei Oliven keine 


' Nahmani (017 mn 35 b, Brill in seinen Jahrbiichern, I, 17) fiihrt 
aus einem jetzt nicht mehr vorhandenen Tractate iiber Trauer folgenden 
Satz an: ANP PA yw ,pA NIw) Nat M3Iw was, wie schon Briill bemerkt, 
eine Wochenfeier bei einer neugeborenen Tochter voraussetzt und die 
Erklarung des j37 yaw als Beschneidungsfeier als unrichtig erweist. 
Vgl. Horowitz, xnpry xneoin II, 44, § 1. 

2 Der Bericht im jer. Talmud hat yy. prun yp, doch fiihren Tossafoth 
in b. Synhedr. 32 b diese Stelle mit ss» 22 bruv ip an ; dagegen citiren die 
Responsen der Gaonen (ed. Harkavy, No. 361) 293 oun ‘np, so dass als 
das Urspriingliche nicht 2, sondern ein Wort anzunehmen ist, aus 
dem vy und 1y graphisch erklirt werden kénnen. Fir yn ma bietet das 
Responsum zweimal Yn +53 dar. 
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Anwendung. Hierzu bemerkt R. Simon b. Jakim, ein Lehrer des 
dritten Jahrhunderts, R. José habe diesen Satz nur fir die friheren 
Zeiten ausgesprochen, als es keine Oliven gab, weil Hadrian das 
(ganze) Land verwiistet hatte; jetzt aber giebt es Oliven genug und 
das Gesetz sei auch auf solche zu beziehen.” Hiernach hatte Hadrian 
nicht bloss Judaa, sondern auch Galilaa verwiistet und der Ausspruch 
des in Sepphoris lebenden R. José hatte sich in erster Reihe auf 
Galilia bezogen, das an Olbiumen so reich war. Zunichst ist 
festzustellen, dass in jer. Pea, VII, 20a, 22 R. José sagt: DIN 3°Nh xd 
py 29 abe ond mnsw dass R. Akiba der einzige war, der 
Deuteron. xxiv. 19 auch auf Oliven anwendete, woraus klar wird, dass — 
jener diese Ansicht nicht theilte, sein anfangs angefiihrter Ausspruch 
sonach wortlich zu nehmen und die Auslegung des R. Simon b. Jakim 
abzulehnen ist. Dieser wollte offenbar nur den Widerspruch zwischen 
dem wabhrscheinlich in Galilia bereits herrschenden Brauche, das 
Gesetz von der vergessenen Garbe auch auf Oliven auszudehnen, und 
dem Satze des fiir Galilia massgebenden R. José aus Sepphoris 
beseitigen, oder den Armen auch von dem reichen Ertrage der 
galiléischen Olbiume etwas zukommen lassen; keinesfalls haben 
wir es hier mit einer Uberlieferung des tiber die hadrianische Zeit 
bekanntlich gut unterrichteten R. José selbst zu thun, wie Manche 
annehmen. Nun ist gerade der fiir unsere Frage wichtige Theil der 
Bemerkung / 87 $3 nx ann etwas eigenthiimlich ; denn s0 
bezeichneten die Lehrer des Talmud meines Wissens nie Palistina, 
sondern die ganze Welt, und das Gleiche gilt auch von der Leseart 
im Commentare des R. Simson zu Pea, VII, 1, PO87 AX INN. Es 
ist sonach zumindest zweifelhaft, ob R. Simon b. Jakim auch Galilia 
als von Hadrian verwiistet bezeichnen wollte; demnach auch der 
Schluss, dass auch dieser Landstrich Schauplatz der hadrianischen 
Kaimpfe gewesen, unbegriindet. 

Im Midrasch Threni, 2, 2 findet sich der bereits oben (Seite 145) 
angefiihrte Streit tiber die Zahl der Kampfe Hadrians im Lande Israel, 
und der eine Lehrer giebt 52, der andere 54 an. Diese in der Zahl 
der festen Plitze der Juden mit Dio Cassius iibereinstimmende Stelle 
bezeichnet als Schauplatz der Kimpfe Sen 7%, ganz Palistina, 
worunter auch Galilia zu verstehen ist. Aber die Bedeutung dieser 
Angabe wird klar, wenn wir beachten, dass nicht bloss Threni, 2, 2, 
zu welchem Verse die Ausspriiche der beiden Lehrer sich finden, 
sondern auch das ganze Buch der Klagelieder auf den Untergang der 
Hauptstadt Jerusalem und die Zerstérung des Tempels gedeutet wird, 
so auch z. B, M7 M3 “IL in 2, 2 von den Amorisern Judan und 
Pinehas. Dem gegeniiber hebt der Urheber des Satzes tiber Hadrian 
und dessen Kriege hervor, dass er von Kampfen ausserhalb Jerusalems 
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spreche, ohne aber dass er mit Sen 7S das Gebiet derselben hatte 
bestimmen wollen. 

Fir Galilia als Schauplatz des hadrianischen Krieges spricht die 
Ausserung des R. José b. Halafta aus Sepphoris in b. Baba bathra, 75 b: 
‘Ich habe Sepphoris in seiner Ruhe gesehen, da hatte es 180 tausend 
Marktplitze fiir Wiirzen gekochter Speisen.” Von der masslosen 
Ubertreibung, die sich ausschliesslich in der zu verwerfenden Zahl 
kundgiebt und vielleicht gar nicht auf Rechnung des sonst niichternen 
Tannaiten, sondern eines spitern Uberlieferers zu setzen ist, abgesehen, 
ist der Bericht nicht bloss brauchbar, sondern, da von einem Bewohner 
derselben Stadt herrithrend, auch sehr beachtenswerth. Jedenfalls 
sehen wir soviel, dass Sepphoris zur Zeit R. José’s seine Grésse einbiisste. 
Wie wir aus den talmudischen Quellen wissen, ist er erst nach dem 
hadrianischen Kriege in dem Lehrhause von Usa zur Bedeutung 
gelangt; er war einer der Lehrer, die von R. Jehuda b. Baba 
wihrend der Religionsverfolgung in Galilia die Ordination empfingen 
(b. Synhedr. 14a), nach der Aufhebung der hadrianischen Verfolgungs- 
erlisse und bei der Wiederkehr ruhiger Verhiltnisse sich in Usa 
zusammenfanden (b. Berakh. 63b; Cantic. rabba, 2, 5) und an der 
Neuordnung des religiésen Lebens regen Antheil nahmen (jer. Hagiga, 
III, 78d, 15). Vor dem Kriege war er Schiiler R. Akiba’s, von dem er 
jedoch nicht ordinirt worden war. Er dirfte sonach nicht nur nach 
dem Jahre 70, sondern auch kaum vor 90 geboren sein ; seine Schilde- 
rung von der Grésse Sepphoris’ kann sich demnach unmdglich auf die 
Zeit vor dem grossen Kriege (66-68), sondern nur auf eine spitere 
beziehen und die Bliithe dieser Stadt nur zwischen 90 und 160 ge- 
schwunden sein. In diesem Zeitraume sind uns nur die Wirren unter 
Lusius Quietus (117) und der Krieg unter Hadrian bekannt, so dass 
Sepphoris von einem dieser beiden Ereignisse gelitten haben miisste, 
Schiirer (II, 164, 440) nimmt zur Erklirung der Mischna Kidduiin, IV, 5: 
Arne Sy mown ‘2983 DINN TTY *D AN die eine alte und somit auch 
eine neue Regierung in Sepphoris kennt, an, dass der hier vorausgesetzte 
Wechsel auf den jiidischen Aufstand unter Hadrian zuriickzufihren 
sein dirfte. Doch scheint mir die Verinderung in der Verwaltung 
der Stadt nicht nothwendigerweise einen Krieg oder Aufstand voraus- 
zusetzen; denn das Archiv oder das Regierungsamt von Sepphoris, in 
dem die Unterschriften der dortigen Juden sich befanden, scheint zur 
Zeit des R. José, also nach 136, sammt den Unterschriften noch 
unversehrt bestanden zu haben. Es braucht nur z. B. an Stelle der 
jiidischen Verwaltung die rémische getreten zu sein, indem naémlich 
nach dem Tode Agrippa’s II der Theil Galilia’s, den dieser besessen 
hatte, dem Statthalter von Judia oder Syrien untergeordnet wurde, 
was ja die Anderung in den wichtigsten Theilen der innern Verwaltung 
zur Folge gehabt haben muss. 
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Allerdings ist nirgends gemeldet, dass die Stadt Sepphoris zu 
irgend einer Zeit Agrippa II gehérte. Vom Jahre 4 v. Chr. bis 39n. 
Chr. verwaltete Herodes Antipas als Tetrarch Galilia und baute das 
von Varus zerstérte Sepphoris wieder auf und versah es mit festen 
Mauern (Josephus, Antiguit., XVIII, 2, 1; Bell. Jud., Il, 9,1). Sein 
Nachfolger war der Konig Agrippa I, der Galilaa bis zu seinem Tode 
(44 n. Chr.) besass. Da dieses hierauf zur Provinz Syrien geschlagen 
wurde, kinnte die 73W"T ‘358 im Gegensatze zu der rémischen auf die 
Zeit Agrippa’s I bezogen werden ; wenn nicht als sehr wahrscheinlich 
angenommen werden miisste, dass R. José die ihm zeitlich nahesteh- 
enden Verhiltnisse meint und seinen Zeitgenossen die Merkmale 
der unantastbaren Reinheit der in Sepphoris noch lebenden Familien 
giebt ; ebenso wie dort R. Hanina b. Antigonos jeden, der in das Heer 
des Kénigs (= Agrippa) eingereiht war, fiir unzweifelhaft reiner Ab- 
stammung erklirt. Agrippa II, der von Kaiser Nero, wahrscheinlich 
im Jahre 61 (Schiirer, I, 492, 7), bedeutende Theile Galilaia’s, darunter 
die Stadt Tiberias erhielt, hat damals Sepphoris nicht bekommen. 
Denn in der Rede, die Josephus (Vita, 9) Justus von Tiberiasan die 
Bewohner dieser Stadt richten lisst, sagt Justus: “Tiberias hat stets 
zu Galilia gehdrt und war die Hauptstadt dieses Landes unter dem 
Tetrarchen Herodes, ihres Griinders, der derselben Sepphoris unter- 
ordnete. Diese Stellung behielt Tiberias auch unter Agrippa I und 
so verblieb sie bis zur Statthalterschaft des Felix in Judia. Jetzt 
aber ist Tiberias in Ungliick gerathen, da Kaiser Nero die Stadt 
Agrippa II geschenkt hat; so ist nun wieder Sepphoris die Hauptstadt 
Galilias geworden, sobald es sich den Rémern unterworfen hatte, 
Tiberias aber verlor die Bacwixy tpdmefa xat ra dpxeia.” Hier wird 
zwischen den Agrippa II gehérenden Theilen Galilias, unter denen 
Tiberias eine Rolle, wie jede andere Stadt spielt, und Galilia, das zur 
Hauptstadt Sepphoris hat und den Rémern gehért, genau unter- 
schieden, so dass damals Sepphoris nicht zum Besitze Agrippa’s IT 
zihlte. Andererseits aber zeigen talmudische Berichte, dass dieser 
auch tiber Sepphoris herrschte. In b. Sukka, 27 a fragt nimlich der 
Verwalter des Kénigs Agrippa den R. Eliezer, wie er sich in der 
Beobachtung des Gesetzes iiber das Wohnen in der Laubhiitte zu 
verhalten habe, da eine seiner Frauen in Tiberias und eine andere in 
Sepphoris wohnt. Da mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit anzunehmen ist, 
dass dieser Verwalter in einer Stadt seinen Wohnsitz hat, die seinem 
Herrn gehort, was ja Tiberias bestitigt, so ergiebt sich, dass auch 
Sepphoris sein Besitz ist; die alte Rivalitét der beiden Staidte machte 
es nothwendig, dass der Verwalter Agrippa’s, wie wahrscheinlich auch 
der Konig selbst, abwechselnd in der einen und der anderen wohne. 
Da Vespasian sein Gebiet erweiterte (Photius, Biblioth., cod. 33), 
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kann er ihm Sepphoris zugewiesen haben’. Als Agrippa im dritten 
Jahre starb (Photius, a. a. O.), wurde sein Gebiet rémisch und 
Sepphoris, vielleicht als seine Hauptstadt, erhielt eine neue dpyx7; 
das jiidische Element, das unter dem jiidischen Kénige nicht bloss 
volle Beriicksichtigung erfahren haben durfte, wurde jetzt durch das 
syrische und rémische verdringt und der Wechsel mag die Stellung 
der Juden vielfach verindert haben, was am Sitze der rémischen 
Verwaltung nur natiirlich war. Irgend welche Verinderung lassen 
auch zwei in Sepphoris unter Trajan im Jahre 113 geprigte Miinzen 
mit dem Bilde des Kaisers und der Aufschrift ¢doxev (sieche Hamburger, 
Die beiden pal. Miinzstdtten Nikopolis-Emmaus, p. 4) vermuthen, da 
diese auf besondere der Stadt erwiesene Wohlthaten schliessen lisst, 
die selten auch den Juden Freude bereiteten. Sollte Sepphoris schon 
damals die Autonomie erhalten haben und zwar in Verbindung mit 
den Vorbereitungen des Kaisers fiir den im Jahre 114 begonnenen 
Feldzug gegen die Parther?? Wie dem auch sei, die Berichte weisen 
nicht darauf hin, dass es von dem hadrianischen Kriege heimgesucht 
worden sei. 

Schliesslich sei noch auf den Bericht in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a, 38 
(Midrasch Threni, 2, 2) tiber die beiden Briider in Kefar-Haruba 
hingewiesen, die gegen Hadrian kimpfen und sich die Krone auf- 


1 Hiermit steht scheinbar in Widerspruch das in b. Sabbath, 121 a 
(jer., XVI, 15d, 42; Tos., XIII, 9) Erzihlte, dass als im Hofe des Josef 
b. Simai in Sihin Feuer ausbrach und die Manner der Castra von 
Sepphoris kamen, den Brand zu léschen, weil Josef der Verwalter des 
Kénigs war, derselbe als Jude wegen des Sabbathes und weil die Soldaten 
Nichtjuden waren, das Liéschen nicht zuliess. Es macht dieses den 
Eindruck, die Soldaten in der Feste von Sepphoris seien nicht im Dienste 
Agrippa’s II gestanden, sondern hitten die rémische Besatzung der Stadt 
gebildet. In Wahrheit aber sind es, wie mir scheint, die Miethstruppen 
des Kinigs Agrippa; und die weitere Meldung, der Verwalter des Kénigs 
habe jedem Soldaten zwei Sela, dem Eparchen aber 50 Denare als 
Belohnung geschickt, spricht nicht dagegen, da es sich, wie es die 
Begriindung des von den Soldaten bekundeten Eifers zeigt, um die 
Rettung des Privathauses des Josef b. Simai und nicht um den Besitz des 
Kdnigs handelte. 

2 Es ist nicht daran zu denken, dass Sepphoris schon damals in Diocae- 
sarea umgestaltet worden wire, da diese wichtige Thatsache auf der Miinze 
ersichtlich und nicht der alte Name der Stadt beibehalten wire. Der 
neue erscheint erst auf den Miinzen des Antoninus Pius (138-161) ; aber 
es fehlt noch jede Angabe iiber die Veranlassung der Umgestaltung. 
Schiirer (II, 166) bringt diese mit dem Aufstand unter bar-Kochba, 
Schlatter (Zur Topographie, 164) mit der Erhebung der Juden unter 
Antoninus Pius (Capitolinus, Antoninus Pius, c. 5) in Verbindung. 
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setzen wollen, schliesslich aber in Folge ihres allzugrossen Selbst- 
vertrauens zu Grunde gehen. Da nun Kefar-Harub als ein im Gebiete 
von Susitha (Hippos), dstlich vom Tiberiassee gelegener Ort genannt 
wird (Tos. Sebiith, IV, 10) und jetzt mit Sicherheit identificirt ist 
(vgl. Schlatter, Zus Topographie, 308; Buhl, Geographie, 243) und die 
Zugehérigkeit des Kampfes der beiden Briider zum Kriege der Juden 
gegen Hadrian sowohl durch die Stellung des Berichtes im jer. 
Talmud, als auch durch die ausdriickliche Nennung Hadrians im 
Midrasch gesichert scheint, so lige hier ein bestimmter Beleg 
fir die Ausbreitung des jiidischen Aufstandes unter Hadrian 
vor. Beachtet man jedoch — worauf schon oben hingewiesen 
wurde, — dass den beiden Briidern dasselbe Ende zugeschrieben 
wird, wie bar-Kochba, und als Ursache ihres Unterganges dieselbe 
tibermiithige Ausserung angegeben wird, wie bei bar-Daroma in 
b. Gittin, 57 a, so wird man in den Einzelheiten des aramiischen 
Berichtes nur die Ubertragung von Vorfillen, die zur Person bar- 
Kochbas oder eines anderen Helden des Aufstandes als Thatsachen 
gehéren, erkennen miissen ; und, wie die Vergleichung dieser inhalt- 
lich verwandten Erzihlungen mit dem urspriinglichern Berichte in 
Sifré Deuteron., 322 nahelegt, wie in bar-Kochba in Beth-ther 
und bar-Daroma in Tur-Malka, auch in den beiden Briidern 
von Kefar-Haruba Feldherren des in Judia heldenhaft gefiihr- 
ten Kampfes sehen diirfen. Es liegen uns hier sagenhaft ausge- 
schmiickte Leistungen aus drei Festungen Judaas vor und der Umstand, 
dass uns der Ort Kefar-Haruba in Judia noch nicht bekannt ist’, 
berechtigt nicht ohne Weiteres zur Identificirung desselben mit dem 
im Ostjordanlande. Wir kinnen sonach als Ergebniss dieser Unter- 
suchung den Satz hinstellen, dass keine Nachricht Galilia, dagegen 
mehrere bestimmt lautende Meldungen bloss Judia als Schauplatz 
des Aufstandes unter bar-Kochba und des hadrianischen Krieges be- 
zeichnen. 


2. Der BERICHT IN JER. TA‘ANITH, IV, 69 A, 38-63. 


(a) Die Anlage der Quelle. 


Als eigentlicher Beleg fiir die Ausdehnung des bar-Kochbakrieges 
auf Galilia dienen Gritz (Geschichte, IV, Note 16), dem sich Salzer (in 
Berliner-Hoffmann’s Magazin, IV, 1877, 26-29) eng anschliesst, und 
Schlatter (Die Tage Trajans, 38 ff.), jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a (Midrasch 


1 Guérin (Judée, 317 ff.) beschreibt die Reste einer Festung, die 20 
Minuten von Beith-Annabeh auf einem Hiigel an der Strasse von 
Jerusalem nach Lydda lag und 4)4,> heisst. Der Name entspricht 721" 
genau und auch die Bedeutung beider Warter ist dieselbe. 

M2 
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Threni rab., 2, 2), wo der Untergang mehrerer, als sehr volkreich 
geschilderter Stidte gemeldet und seine Griinde angegeben werden. 
Beide Forscher beziehen die Aufzihlung, in der jede unzweideutige 
Zeitbestimmung fehlt, auf den Aufstand der Juden unter Hadrian 
und gewinnen dadurch nebst mehreren judiischen einige galiliische 
Staidte als Schauplitze des Krieges. Der einzige Beweis von Gritz 
fiir diese Beziehung ist die Einleitung zu dem Berichte (IV, 68 d, 
43): “Rabbi hat, ankniipfend an Threni, 2, 2, vierundzwanzig Bege- 
benheiten vorgetragen, R. Johanan 60"; da nun der erste Theil 
des ganzen Berichtes den bar-Kochbakrieg zum Gegenstande hat, 
so muss das ganze Stiick von demselben handeln. Gritz hat es 
jedoch unterlassen, die fiir seinen Beweis unerlissliche Voraussetzung, 
die Einheitlichkeit des langen Berichtes darzuthun. Der Talmud 
kniipft an die angefiihrte Meldung der Einleitung die Frage, wie 
es komme, dass Rabbi in dem Erzahlen von Begebenheiten von 
seinem Schiiler iibertroffen wurde, und begriindet dieses folgender- 
massen: Rabbi stand der Zerstérung des Heiligthums nahe und es 
waren bei seinem Vortrage Greise anwesend, die sich der von ihm 
vorgefiihrten Ereignisse noch erinnerten und desshalb weinten, so 
dass er nur mit Unterbrechungen vortragen konnte ; all’ dieses war bei 
R. Johanan nicht der Fall. Man hat dieser Antwort des unbekannten, 
jedenfalls nach R. Johanan lebenden Amoriers besondere Aufmerk- 
samkeit geschenkt. Und aus dem chronologischen Irrthum, den Rappo- 
port (79M D7, VII) durch Anderung des NW7PD M3 JINN in j3INN 
"N'3 zu beseitigen suchte, hat Schlatter (Zur Topographie, 138 ff.) 
geschlossen, es sei hier nicht die Tempelzerstérung des Jahres 70, 
sondern die unter Hadrian gemeint, ohne zu bedenken, dass j371N 
wiprn 3 ein festgeprigter Ausdruck fir den Untergang des Tempels 
unter Vespasian ist und es schon eines weiteren Wortes bedarf, wenn 
das erste Heiligthum unter Nebukadnezar gemeint ist, demnach hier 
ein die Zeit bestimmendes Wort nicht hitte fehlen diirfen. Und 
dann ist Rabbi, der wahrscheinlich 219 starb, friihestens 139 geboren, 
wie auch die allerdings nicht sehr genaue chronologische Zusammen- 
stellung in Midrasch Kohel. rabba zui. 5 ihn an dem Tage geboren 
sein lisst, an welchem R. Akiba gestorben ist, also um 136. Eigene 
Erinnerungen an den Tempel unter Hadrian und Beth-thers Fall 
konnte er sonach keine haben, wie ja auch von solchen hier nicht 
gesprochen wird; dagegen lebten, wenn man nicht gerade an seine 
letzten Jahre denkt, viele, die Augenzeugen dieser traurigen Zeit waren. 
Aber ‘12D, das sonst die unmittelbare Nahe bezeichnet, will gar nicht 
besagen, dass Rabbi in der Zeit der Ereignisse gelebt hat, sondern 
nur, dass er denselben relativ niiher stand als R. Johanan. Wir 
wissen auch thatsiichlich, dass er mit dem Sohne des als Bericht- 
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erstatter tiber die vorhadrianische Zeit bekannten R. José, Ismael 
und mit anderen Lehrern die Klagelieder auslegte (jer. Sabbath, XVI, 
15c,9; Threni rabba, 4, 20); aber es wird nicht erzihlt, ob er anknii- 
pfend an ii. 2 den Untergang des zweiten Tempels oder die Vorgiinge 
unter Hadrian schilderte. Jedenfalls sollte man erwarten, dass an 
der uns beschiftigenden Stelle die von ihm vorgetragenen Berichte 
folgen wiirden. Aber es wird zuniichst eine ziemlich umfangreiche 
Erzihlung tiber Beth-ther mitgetheilt, in der jedoch der Name 
Rabbi's nicht vorkommt, wiewohl dazu Gelegenheit geboten war. 
Denn ‘35 in IV, 68 d, 46, wo, wie auch Genes. rabba, 65, 21 zeigt, 
R. Jehuda b. Ilai spricht!, bezieht sich auf R. Akiba (vgl. Bacher, 
Agada der Tannaiten, 1, 292,1). Somit hat sich von den 24 Meldungen 
Rabbi's keine hier erhalten und es liegt keine Méglichkeit vor, ihren 
Inhalt zu bestimmen. 

Dagegen zeigt die wiederholte Nennung R. Johanans, dass uns 
von seinen Erzihlungen, deren Zahl 60 als runde anzusehen ist, 
tiber den Gegenstand, den er in Verbindung mit Threni ii. 2 
behandelte, hier mehrere erhalten sind. Zudem lassen sich auch 
einige Sitze, bei denen sein Name nicht genannt und der Autor 
iiberhaupt nicht angegeben ist, als sein Eigenthum und, was sehr 
bezeichnend ist, als an Threni ii. 3 angekniipft erweisen. So hat 
b. Gittin, 57 a unten: xr 139 “ON wee” Ip 52 AN INA yD 
ysI232” ANNby ssp bx orow wx pm’ "39 ON WIN 137 TN 
wor poaw sy AO ow DwN mam iAaby mywa ana qd 
Jbyp ann apins jana pap toxn sow Syn ord Sp) dasselbe, was 
jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a, 8, vereinigt mit 68d, 52. Dort findet sich 
ferner: ‘77 *WNID IwyD) PEN vip AND DIAN pm 139 IeN 
pyane oan Sy map whe sow Sxyoe saa oxy 129.3 
so why why Se map pyaas son NNNNDI WAND entsprechend 
jer. 69 a, 12. Das Gleiche gilt mit Wahrscheinlichkeit von 69 a, 19, 
wo die Angabe, dass der von den Leichen der gefallenen Juden 
umgebene Weinberg Hadrians so gross war, wie die Entfernung von 
Tiberias nach Sepphoris, den tiberiensischen Lehrer, R. Johanan, 
verrith. Diese Berichte erzihlen alle von Beth-ther; ihr Werth 
wird durch die Wahrnehmung als gross bestimmt, dass gleich der 
erste Satz von dem Zeitgenossen des bar-Kochbakrieges, R. Jehuda 
b. Ilai, herriihrt und ihn R. Johanan nur durch eine weitere Mit- 
theilung ergiinzt (vgl. Genes, rabba, 65, 21; b. Gittin, 57 b). Hierbei 
ist besonders zu beachten, dass diese Erginzung von dem Ausspruche 
des R. Jehuda durch eine Nachricht des Simon b. Jobai iiber die 
Beziehungen R, Akiba’s zu bar-Kochba getrennt ist. Dass aber 


1 310 Sow win (ed. Buber, 1234) liest auch hier 129 nw3, wie jer. 
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R. Johanan dieses nicht in solch unzusammenhingender Gestalt vor- 
fand, erhellt nicht bloss aus Genes. rab., 65,21, sondern auch aus der Ein- 
schaltung, die daran erkennbar ist, dass die Deutung des 3p)" bp bin 
unterbrochen und ohne jede Veranlassung von der des 3py") 3313 47 
abgeldst wird, um wieder aufgenommen zu werden. Uberblicken wir 
noch den langen Bericht tiber Beth-ther, so ist auch seine Anlage 
deutlich zu erkennen. Erst wird die Grésse des Ungliicks bei 
Beth-ther allgemein geschildert, dann folgt von R. Johanan die 
Angabe iiber die Grésse der Verluste, die des rémischen Belage- 
rungsheeres, der jiidischen Vertheidigungstruppen unter bar-Kochba 
und iiber die Probe, welche die Soldaten desselben bei der Ein- 
reihung zu bestehen hatten. Hierauf erscheint ein aramiischer 
Bericht tiber das allzugrosse Selbstvertrauen bar-Kochba's, dann 
wieder hebriiische Satze tiber die Dauer der Belagerung von Beth- 
ther, tiber den hier betenden und fastenden Eleazar, worauf ein 
aramiischer tiber den Tod Eleazars und dessen Veranlassung erzihlt. 
Dann wird wieder hebriisch die Eroberung Beth-thers und der Tod 
bar-Kochba’s, aramiiisch die Feststellung der Art, wie dieser gestor- 
ben, durch Hadrian, hebriisch das Morden in Beth-ther nach ver- 
schiedenen Uberlieferungen mit einem Belege von Simon b. Gamaliel, 
die Aufschichtung der Gefallenen und deren Bestattung, und zum 
Schlusse die Angabe des R. José, warum Beth-ther auf diese Weise 
untergegangen ist, mit aramiischen Einschaltungen. Dann folgt 
gleichsam als Anhang der bereits mehreremal erwihnte aramiische 
Bericht itber den Kampf der beiden Briider in Kefar-Haruba. Diese 
Aufzihlung zeigt deutlich, dass die einzelnen Satze der ganzen 
Schilderung nach der Aufeinanderfolge der Geschehnisse selbst 
geordnet sind. Scheiden wir noch die aramiischen Theile aus, so 
erhalten wir einen ziemlich zusammenhingenden, wenn auch nicht 
liickenlosen Bericht, der in bemerkenswerther Weise bar-Kochba nur 
so viel Beachtung schenkt, als die Geschichte Beth-thers es erfordert, 
wihrend die aramidischen Sitze gerade die Leistungen dieses Helden 
und der beiden Briider in Kefar-Haruba behandeln !. 

Nachdem die Geschichte Beth-thers und seiner Vertheidiger in 
der geschilderten Weise zu Ende gefihrt ist, folgen in jer. Ta‘anith, 


1 Jalkut zu Deuter. xxxii. 30, § 946 hat noch einen Satz aus einem 
Midraschwerke zu Threni, der die Kérperkraft bar-Kochba’s schildert ; 
und denselben hat die von Buber herausgegebene Handschrift des 
Midrasch, p. 51a. Doch sind dieselben Kraftleistungen in Midrasch 
zuta zu Threni (ed. Buber, 156) und in Pesikta rabbati, 139 b, einem 
Abika b. Gabaitha bei der Vertheidigung Jerusalems gegen Nebukadnezar 
zugeschrieben, Vgl. Giidemann in Gritz, Monatsschrift, XXIX, 1880, 132 ff., 
der diesen mit bar-Nabataios in Bell. Jud., V, 11, 5 identificirt. 
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IV, 69a, 38 einzelne, unter einander in keinem Zusammenhange 
stehende Mittheilungen iiber das Schicksal verschiedener Stadte 
und Landstriche. Der Name R. Johanans erscheint auch hier 
mehreremal; doch sind auch seine Schiiler als Urheber einiger der 
Nachrichten sowohl hier, als auch in den Parallelstellen im baby- 
lonischen Talmud genannt. Wie bereits hervorgehoben wurde, sollen 
nach Gritz und Schlatter auch diese Meldungen alle den hadria- 
nischen Krieg zum Inhalte haben, weil das friiher zergliederte Stiick 
iiber Beth-ther berichtet und R. Johanan sich in so eingehender 
Weise mit diesem Kriege befasst habe. Doch fehlt, wie nachdriick- 
lichst betont werden soll, in den weiteren Sitzen selbst jeder Hinweis 
auf das voraufgehende Stiick und auf Beth-ther und Hadrian, so 
dass nur die Priifung jeder einzelnen Meldung die Beziehung er- 
mitteln liesse, wozu aber das erforderliche Material fehlt. Doch so viel 
ist bald zu erkennen, dass das grosse Stiick selbst von 69a, 38 bis 
69 b, 46 in zwei von einander verschiedene Theile zerfallt. Wahrend 
der erste bis 69 a, 65 ohne Angabe der Zeit, aus der Begebenheiten 
vorgetragen werden, aus der spiten Geschichte einzelner Stidte ganz 
eigenthiimliche Ziige mittheilt, bezieht sich der zweite in jedem 
seiner Sitze auf die Zerstérung des ersten Tempels und den Unter- 
gang Jerusalems unter Nebukadnezar und stellt sich in seiner diussern 
Form als die Auslegung der biblischen Berichte tiber diese Ereignisse 
dar. Sieht man jedoch den Inhalt dieser Auslegungen niher an, so 
erkennt man alsbald, dass nur die Einkleidung eine biblische, der 
Stoff aber aus der Vernichtung Jerusalems durch Titus und Vespasian 
genommen ist, die hier als Kénig Nebukadnezar und sein oberster 
Feldherr Nebuzaraddan vorgefiihrt werden. So erzihlt R. Johanan: 
“Achtzig tausend dienstthuende Priester flohen in die Kammern (?) des 
Tempels, wo sie alle verbrannten mit Ausnahme des spiitern Hohen- 
priesters Josua, Jehosadak’s Sohn.” Nicht bloss die Baraitha in b. 
Ta‘anith 29 a erzihlt — und zwar gleichfalls als Begebenheit bei der 
Zerstérung des ersten Tempels,—dass ganze Gruppen von dienst- 
thuenden Priestern auf das Dach des Heiligthums stiegen und sich, 
nachdem sie die Schliissel dieses Gott tibergeben hatten, ins Feuer 
stiirzten, sondern auch die Apokalypse Baruchs (x. 18), die ohne 
Zweifel den Untergang des zweiten Tempels beschreibt (vgl. Pesikta 
rab., XXVI, 1314). Und auch Josephus erzihlt (Bell. Jud., VI, 5, 1), 
wie die Priester auf dem Dache des brennenden Heiligthums den 
Versuch machen, die Rémer zuriickzutreiben, sich aber, als das 
Feuer sie erreichte, auf die acht Ellen breite Tempelwand zuriick- 
ziehen; da verbrannten mehrere mit dem Heiligthum. Ferner erzihlt 
R. Johanan, 80 tausend dienstthuende Priester seien wegen des ver- 
gossenen Blutes des Propheten Zacharia getédtet worden und zwar 
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von Nebuzaraddan'. Dem entspricht die Nachricht bei Josephus 
(Bell. Jud., VI, 6, 1), dass Titus eine grosse Anzahl von Priestern 
hinrichten liess) Wenn wir auch fiir die dritte Meldung des R. 
Johanan, dass sich 80 tausend dienstthuende Priester durch die 
Reihen von Nebukadnezars Heeren zu den Ismaeliten fliichteten, die 
ihnen durch List den Untergang bereiteten, keine Parallele nach- 
weisen kénnen, so zeigt die Schwiche der biblischen Unterlage 
deutlich, dass der Stoff vorhanden war und die biblische Stiitze erst 
kiinstlich geschaffen werden musste. Dass dieses der Weg war, 
erhellt auch aus der letzten Meldung des R. Johanan, dass sich die 
Tarmudier (Palmyrener) an der Zerstérung des ersten und zweiten 
Tempels mit einem grossen Heere betheiligt haben. Da ist noch auf 
beide Gelegenheiten bezogen, was nach der Auslegung des biblischen 
Berichtes nur bei dem ersten, in Wahrheit aber bloss beim zweiten 
Heiligthum Thatsache war, wihrend in allen anderen Fallen der Inhalt 
in die biblische Zeit verlegt ist. Denn es wird wohl kaum der 
Versuch gemacht werden kénnen, aus den dem R. Johanan verfiig- 
baren Stellen nachzuweisen, dass sich im Heere des Nebukadnezar 
vor Jerusalem Palmyrener befanden ®. 

Was den Inhalt der angefiihrten Ausspriiche R. Johanans betrifft, 
so sieht man, dass sich die drei ersten ausschliesslich mit den Priestern 
befassen * und der letzte mit dem Untergange des Tempels. Zwischen 


1 Dass hier in der That von einem Geschehnisse unter Titus die Rede 
ist, erhellt auch aus Gittin, 57 b oben, wo R. Josua b. Karha sagt: ‘‘ Ein 
Greis von den Bewohnern Jerusalems erzihlte mir, dass Nebuzaraddan, 
der Oberste der Leibwache, in dem Thale Jadajim zwei Millionen und ein 
hundert tausend und in Jerusalem 940 tausend Menschen auf einem 
Steine getédtet habe, bis das strémende Blut sich mit dem des Zacharia 
vereinigte.” Der genannte Jerusalemer kann natiirlich nicht gesehen 
haben, wo Nebuzaraddan die Tausende von Judiern geschlachtet hat, 
dagegen war er Zeuge der Vorgiinge im Jahre 7o. 

2 Brill (Jahrbiicher fiir jiid. Geschichte, V, 172 ff.) zeigt, dass der 
Perserkinig Vologeses 40 tausend Bogenschiitzen Vespasian zur Verfiigung 
gestellt hat (Sueton, Vespasian, 6, Tacitus, Historiae, IV, 51), von denen 
ein grosser Theil in das in Judia stehende Heer eingereiht wurde (Tacitus 
a. a. O.); diese wiren die palmyrenischen Bogenschiitzen. 

3 Es ist jedoch auffallend, dass sich nach dem dritten Berichte aus- 
schliesslich Priester durch die Reihen des Feindes durchschlugen und 
fliichteten, wihrend hier allgemein Krieger erwartet wiirden. In 
Midrasch Threni rabba, 2, 2 lautet dieser Satz: op2 TTI ‘Mp AR ONDW 
3 WAND $wO YAM pr 3M 20 AX ONO hat der Agadist im jer. Talmud, 
aus dem er geschipft hat, auch die goldenen Schilde der Priester erwahnt 
gefunden? Die Venetianer Ausgabe des Midrasch vom Jahre 1519 nennt 
die Priester tiberhaupt nicht und hat die Zahl ;.pa ode mey in 
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diesem und den friiheren stehen nun einige Sitze, deren Beziehung 
zu den anderen schwer zu bestimmen ist. Wohl kiénnte angenommen 
werden, die Nachricht des R. Johanan,. Beth-Seme¥ gehérte zu den 
kleinen Orten unter den zahllosen zwischen Gebath und Antipatris 
und hatte doch eine sehr grosse Einwohnerzahl, wolle die Grésse 
der Verluste schildern und sei desshalb in diese Umgebung auf- 
genommen worden. Ebenso liesse sich die Aufnahme des Satzes 
des R. José, dass nach dem Untergange Jerusalems durch 52 Jahre 
kein Vogel iiber das Land geflogen sei, damit erkliren, dass die 
ungeheuere Verwiistung beschrieben werden sollte’. Aber was soll 
die Bemerkung R. Zeira’s iiber die freche Fruchtbarkeit Palistina’s 
nach der Zerstérung Jerusalems erkliren, die zwischen dem letzt- 
genannten Ausspruche des R. Johanan und dem des R. José steht ? 
Und die beiden folgenden Siitze iiber die Verpflanzung der Dattelpalmen 
und der zahlreichen Arten reiner Thiere nach Babylonien, um den 
dort in Gefangenschaft lebenden Juden den Aufenthalt zu erleichtern, 
setzen andere Berichte iiber die Entfiihrung der Judier durch Nebu- 
kadnezar voraus, von denen hier keiner sich findet. In der That 
stehen alle diese Nachrichten und ein weiterer Satz tiber die Folgen 
der Zerstérung Jerusalems, der auch im jer. Talmud gestanden haben 
diirfte, von R. Jehuda b. Iai, in Pesikta, 114 a und Threni rab. 
Prooem. 34. Das ganze Stiick handelt in den tannaitischen Stellen 
von dem Aussehen des Landes nach dem Abzuge des Feindes 
und von der neuen Heimat der Juden; und in diesem Zusammen- 
hange ist jeder Satz fiir sich und auch in seinen Beziehungen 
klar und verstindlich. Ob es aber auch zu den 60 Sitzen des 
R. Johanan tiber Threni ii. 2 gehdrt? Es findet sich keine 
Spur einer bestimmten Ankniipfung an einen Vers von Threni; 


Tanhuma wr’, 5 erzihlt R. Josua b. Levi dieselbe Geschichte, aber von 
den in die babylonische Gefangenschaft gefiihrten Juden (vgl. Raschi zu 
Threni i. 19). Dagegen hat Tobia b. Eliezer zu Genes. xxi. 17 und nach 
ihm der 219 5>w (ed. Buber, 57) ,o71w wa) Ax DIM von Priestern keine 
Spur. Ist die Bearbeitung der Agada im jer. Talmud eine jiingere, als 
die des Midrasch, oder sind die Priester bloss die Folge der Zusammen- 
stellung mit den Berichten tiber die Priester? 

1 In Midrasch Threni, 2, 2 sind die Satze tiber die Rolle der Palmyrener 
als Auslegung der Worte 72111 nwp 2d gegeben, was darauf fiihrt, dass 
diese Berichte des R. Johanan an Threni ii. 4 angekniipft vorgetragen 
wurden. Daraus ergibe sich unmittelbar, dass die Schilderung vom 
Feuer im Lande Judiia an 2°20 Tox 7275 WRI IPI WI” in ii. 3 sich anlehnt ; 
und es wiirde in diesem Falle auch verstandlich, warum kein Vogel tiber 
Judia flog, weil nimlich durch viele Jahre Feuer brannte; auch das aus 
der Erde emporschlagende Feuer kime daher. Doch stimmen die An- 
gaben tiber die Dauer des Feuers nicht. 
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andererseits aber ist zu bemerken, dass nach R. José von der Zer 
stérung des zweiten Tempels bis zum Untergange Beth-thers 52 
Jahre verstrichen (jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a), ebensolange fliegt nach 
demselben Lehrer kein Vogel itiber Judia und es wire mdglich, 
dass sich dieses Stiick urspriinglich mit den 52 Jahren nach dem 
Untergange Jerusalems befasste und zwar, da es sich um die Deutung 
der biblischen Berichte handelt, erst mit denen nach der Zerstérung 
unter Nebukadnezar, dann auch von 70 bis zur Niederwerfung Beth- 
thers. Dann aber wire die richtige Stellung dieser Saitze vor denen 
iiber Beth-ther und nicht am Ende des grossen Stiickes iiber den 
Untergang Palistinas. Aber gerade diese Anordnung der Theile 
zeigt mit voller Deutlichkeit, dass die eben zergliederten Berichte 
in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69b, die auf die tiber Beth-ther folgen, in keinem 
Zusammenhange mit den Meidungen tiber Beth-ther selbst stehen, 
nicht zu den 60 Sitzen R. Johanans gehéren, sondern von einem 
spitern Sammler und Ordner dieser den Untergang Judias behan- 
delnden agadischen Ausspriiche angefiigt wurden. 

Zwischen dem Berichte des R. Johanan iiber Beth-ther und dem 
iiber den Untergang der Priester am jerusalemischen Tempel steht 
als ein mit keinem der beiden zusammenhingendes Stiick die bereits 
genannte Aufzihlung mehrerer judiischer und galiliischer Stidte, 
die in Folge ihrer Siinden untergegangen sind. Eine Meldung R. 
Johanans behandelt hier die Stadt Gofna, in der 80 priesterliche 
Briicerpaare an Einem Tage 80 priesterliche Schwesterpaare hei- 
ratheten. Da tritt gleich die besondere Aufmerksamkeit hervor, die 
R. Johanan den Priestern zuwendet, ein Zug, der seine Sitze im 
dritten, den Untergang der Priester am jerusalemischen Tempel 
behandelnden Theile kennzeichnet. Ein folgender Satz des R. Huna 
erzihlt, dass die Priesterabtheilung Immer die kleinste war und doch 
85 tausend dienstthuende Priester stellte; dieses entspricht der 
Schilderung des R. Johanan von Beth-Seme’, der kleinsten Stadt in 
Judia, im dritten Theile der Berichte, die nach Josua xxi. 16 gleich- 
falls Priesterstadt war. Die Meldung des R. Hijja bar Abba erzihlt, 
dass in Kefar-Imra 80 Liden bestanden, in denen levitisch-reine 
Speisen verkauft wurden; und ein nichtgenannter Lehrer berichtet, 
dass unter zwei Cedern auf dem Olberge theils levitisch-reine Speisen, 
theils Tauben fiir die in Jerusalem Opfernden verkauft wurden. Es 
werden, wie ersichtlich, die Beziehungen verschiedener Stiidte und 
Ortlichkeiten zum jerusalemischen Tempel behandelt; eine Wahr- 
nehmung, die mit den weiteren Schilderungen des R. Johanan von 
der Vernichtung der Priesterschaft im Jahre 70 sehr verwandt ist. 
Dagegen lisst sich in denen tiber Beth-ther nichts auch nur im 
Entferntesten Ahnliches entdecken. Es ist jedoch hierbei schwierig 
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zu verstehen, wie hier Schiiler R. Johanans als Urheber einiger Sitze 
genannt werden, da nicht anzunehmen ist, dass sie von ihrem Lehrer 
im Vortrage angefihrt worden seien. Da ist zunichst auf b. Gittin, 
57 a hinzuweisen: "ON PIT NNN . apy Mw 52 nx don xdr » yda 
sox qbon saa qbon xd ob yaw ney ia owe ods pom oa 
qbon sas ben ord ab ya mewy a7 Dw Dx 35 OR AA 34 
wwyva ovda> ina yaw wep pin ovyp *xyr> na yn nme nnw 55 
97 7D Ovdnw ID wa Dd 77 1bN DMD aus dessen Vergleichung 
mit dem Parallelberichte bei uns sich interessante Wahrnehmungen 
ergeben. Erstens, dass der Urheber des anonymen Satzes im jer. 
Talmud R. Johanan ist, und zweitens, dass er diese Nachrichten tiber 
die Grésse Palistina’s an Threni ii, 2 ankniipfend vorgetragen hat. 
In beiden Quellen werden die Namen der drei Stidte begriindet und 
da hat b. Gittin: D3? nyby INIWI VAY JIM °39 AON beim dritten 
ausdriicklich R. Johanan als Urheber der Erklirung, wiihrend die 
beiden ersten keinen Autor haben. Es zeigt dieses, dass der Vortrag 
R. Johanans in spiterer Bearbeitung vorliegt, die Manches hinzu- 
gefiigt hat. Dasselbe erhellt auch aus der Vergleichung des aramii- 
schen Berichtes tiber fiyOw “NH mit b. Berakh., 44a: 39 NNN '3 
mop ows yaw den sna don edd ann nx wy tox vo 
Mav aryd nay aryo oven vyipd nap wap wi39 OwY wo R. Dimi 
die Meldung aus Palistina nach Babylonien bringt und zwar, wie in 
den meisten Fallen (vgl. Bacher, Agada der pal. Amorder, III, 402), 
von R. Johanan, genau so wie in dem friher angefiihrten, von Rabin 
nach Babylonien gebrachten Berichte. Der Umstand, dass der Name 
R. Johanans im jer. Talmud nicht genannt ist, erweckt den Schein, 
dass der Vortrag R. Johanans in seiner urspriinglichen Form erhalten 
ist; da aber der Name einigemal doch gesetzt ist und mit denen 
der Schiller R. Johanans abwechselt, und da ferner die Sprache in 
dem eben besprochenen Falle aramiisch ist, kann die Annahme der 
durchgehenden Bearbeitung nicht abgewiesen werden. Jedenfalls 
ist hier ein Stiick aus dem Vortrage R. Johanans iiber Threni ii. 2 
erhalten, aber fiir die Beziehung auf den hadrianischen Krieg spricht 
nichts 4. 

1 Der Midrasch Threni rab., 2, 2, der die ganze Stelle aus dem jer. 
Talmud entlehnt haben diirfte, giebt nach dem Satze ,iiber die Kisten in 
Sihin die bereits oben behandelte Meldung tiber die 52 oder 54 Kimpfe 
Hadrians in Palistina. Diese Zusammenstellung erweckt den Schein, 
als ob der ganze Bericht von Hadrians Krieg erzihlte. Dagegen ist 
jedoch zunichst zu betonen, dass die Aufeinanderfolge der aus dem 
jer. Talmud heriibergenommenen Siatze willkiihrlich verindert ist und 
die Nachricht iiber die Kisten in Sihin hinter allen Mittheilungen des 
R. Johanan iiber den Untergang der Priester steht und den Schluss 
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Es hat sich hier, wie auch bei den Nachrichten tiber Beth-ther 
gezeigt, dass die Uberlieferung im babylonischen Talmud manchen 
der urspriinglichen Ziige von R. Jobanans Ausspruch erhalten hat, 
den die palistinische Quelle nicht mehr aufweist. Es ist daher mit 
hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit anzunehmen, dass die Meldung tiber die 
grosse Anzahl von Stidten auf dem Kénigsgebirge und die tiber die 
drei namentlich angefiihrten auch urspriinglich mit einander ver- 
bunden vorgetragen wurden und nicht, wie im jer. Talmud, zwei 2u 
einander in keiner Beziehung stehende Sitze bildeten. Bei der 
sichern Identitét des Inhaltes ist es nun auffallend, dass bab. als 
Eigenthiimer der Stidte auf dem Kénigsgebirge den Kénig Jannai, 
jer. Eleazar b. Harsom nennt. Wohl widersprechen diese Angaben 
einander nicht, da es an der letztern Stelle heisst: “‘Und tausend 
dieser Stidte gehdrten Eleazar b. Harsom,” der grisste Theil also 
als Eigenthum eines Anderen vorausgesetzt wird ; aber die Nennung 
des einen Besitzers hier, die des andern dort setzt verschiedene 
Gesichtspunkte des Berichtes und nicht R. Johanan als den Urheber 
beider Uberlieferungen voraus, Fiir die Beurtheilung der Quelle und 
auch fiir die die Hauptfrage bildende zeitliche Beziehung der Nach- 
richt selbst ist die Feststellung des Urspriinglichen von Wichtigkeit ; 
und da geben die zufillig erhaltenen Meldungen iiber Eleazar b. 
Harsom einige Auskunft. Ein tannaitischer Bericht in b. Joma, 35 b 
erzihlt : “Dem Eleazar b. Harsom hinterliess sein Vater tausend Stadte 
auf dem Festlande und entsprechend tausend Schiffe auf dem Meere ; 
aber Eleazar nahm taglich einen Schlauch Mehl auf die Schulter, 
zog von Stadt zu Stadt und von Bezirk zu Bezirk, um Thora zu lernen. 
Einmal trafen ihn seine eigenen Knechte und, da sie ihn nicht 
erkannten, zwangen sie ihn zum Frohndienste. Er bat sie, ihn 
freizulassen, da er Thora lernen miisse; aber sie thaten es nicht und 
schwuren beiihrem Herrn.” In Tos. Joma, I, 22 (b. 35 b; jer., III, 40d, 
26) wird von ihm berichtet, dass ihm seine Mutter einen Leibrock 
fiir 100 Minen anfertigte, aber die Priester ihn vom Altare entfernten, 
weil er in dem Rocke wie nackt aussah. Hiernach war er Priester ; 
und da dieser Vorfall zusammen mit dem gleichen des Ismael, Sohn 
Fiabi’s, bei der Erérterung des Opferdienstes am Versdhnungstage 
erzihlt wird, war er den Tannaiten als Hoherpriester bekannt. 
Uber seine Zeit sind die Meinungen der Forscher getheilt. Gritz 
(II, 723, 4) halt DID IN fiir einen Beinamen gleich xpvods und sieht 
in Eleazar den reichen Hohenpriester Ananias, indem er eine 


des ganzen bildet. Hierher hat der Urheber der Midraschzusammen- 
stellung die Meldung tiber die Kimpfe Hadrians, die er in einer andern 
Quelle vorgefunden hatte, gestellt, also an das diusserste Ende, ohne zu 
bedenken, dass dieselbe gar nicht in die Umgebung gehort, 
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Verwechslung der Namen annimmt ; aber seine Beweise sind haltlos. 
Perles (Zur rabb. Sprach- u. Sagenkunde, 18) und im Anschlusse an 
ihn Kohut (im Aruch, III, 496 ab, s.v. DION, ausfihrlicher in 
J.Q.R., III, 549) halten DID"N fiir Croesus und den Triger dieses 
Beinamens fiir Eleazar b. Ananos, den Valerius Gratus (16-17) 
zum Hohenpriester eingesetzt hat. Schlatter (Die Tage Trajans, 55) 
sieht in Eleazar den Hohenpriester der hadrianischen Tempelzeit ; 
seine Beweise hierfir sind: 1. der Zusammenhang, in welchem der 
Untergang der Stadte Eleazars in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a erzihlt wird, 
welcher angeblich vom bar-Kochbakriege spricht, 2. dass in Midrasch 
Threni, 2, 2 als einer der Martyrer der hadrianischen Zeit sryde be bs 
mb 7N genannt wird, 3. die Meldung des R. Jehuda b. Ilai (Semahoth, 
IX): pTqa yo ANd py yaw owon "D's AWD “in den Tagen des 
Harsom zerriss man (als Zeichen der Trauer um Todte) das Kleid 
unterhalb der Seiten,” und die Bemerkung der Lehrer hierauf: 
7YS1 13307 Nyw j'S das Vorgehen in den Zeiten der Gefahr beweise 
nichts. Der erste dieser Beweise hat, wie wir gesehen haben, keine 
Grundlage, da der vorausgesetzte Zusammenhang nicht vorhanden ist. 
Dagegen ist der zweite in der That von schwerem Gewichte; denn wenn 
auch die Ausgaben 720° “ys haben, so bietet die Handschrift, die 
Buber seiner Ausgabe des Midrasch Threni zu Grunde gelegt hat, 
DDN j3 sys und bei der eigenthiimlichen Form des Namens ist 
an der Identitét des Hohenpriesters mit dem Mirtyrer nur schwer 
zu zweifeln. Dass ihn nur eine der zahlreichen Listen der zehn 
Martyrer nannte, spricht nicht gegen die Richtigkeit der Uberliefer- 
ung, wenn auch die anderen Listen einen anderen Eleazar enthalten, 
so die in Eleh-Ezkerah (Beth ha-Midrasch, II, 66; vgl. Buber zu 
Midrasch Psalm 9, 13, 89) Eleazar b. Sammua, der Midrasch von den 
zehn Mirtyrern (Beth ha-Midrasch, VI, 20) Eleazar b. Dama; aus 
diesen kann der seltene Name 2D" nicht verschrieben sein. 

Wann hat also dieser Eleazar gelebt? Da ist zuniichst auf die 
Person und Zeit des Berichterstatters in Semahoth, IX zu achten, 
R. Jehuda b. Ilai war der Schiiler R. Tarfons und Akibas und erzihlt 
verschiedene Einzelheiten aus ihrem Leben und Lehrhause (vgl. 
Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 192). Aus der Zeit der Gefahr 
berichtet er mehrere Fille, besonders wie er da mit Anderen das 
Religionsgesetz tibte(Tos. Erub., VIII,6; b.g1a; Tos. Sukka,I, 7; b.14b); 
und er war einer der Jiinger, die R. Jehuda b. Baba, unmittelbar be- 
vor ihn die rémischen Schergen niederstiessen, ordinirte (b. Synhedr., 
14a). Wenner also in seinem Berichte iiber eine religionsgesetz- 
liche Handlung, die wegen der Verfolgung von dem Brauche ab- 
weichend vollzogen wird, die Zeit derselben mit “in den Tagen des 
Harsom” bezeichnet, so ist dieselbe von der seinigen ziemlich entfernt, 
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keinesfalls aber ist sie mit der von ihm sonst geschilderten Zeit der 
Gefahr identisch; diese heisst tibrigens sonst entweder TW oder 
.m51) Der Umstand, dass jene nach dem fraglichen Harsom benannt 
wird, zeigt, dass dieser mit den Vorgiingen selbst in engster Ver- 
bindung stand, so dass auch an den bar-Kochbakrieg, der iibrigens 
in den tannaitischen Quellen als piabip oder nondp bezeichnet wird, 
nicht gedacht werden kann. Die Tage Harsoms sind, wie es scheint, 
sonst nicht bekannt; doch ihre Kennzeichnung als Zeit der Gefahr 
und der angefiihrte Vorfall selbst weisen auf eine Beschrinkung der 
Religionsfreiheit hin, wie wir eine solche in den Tagen des mehrere 
Jahre vor dem hadrianischen Kriege verstorbenen R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrkanos kennen gelernt haben. Nimmt man noch hinzu, dass 
in der genannten Liste der Miartyrer und in anderen tannai- 
tischen Berichten zwei Manner, Ismael b. Elisa, ebenfalls ein Hoher- 
priester, und Simon (b. Gamaliel), ein Fiirst, genannt werden und 
ihre Hinrichtung in eigenen, keine Beziehung zur hadrianischen 
Verfolgung erwihnenden Erzihlungen derart dargestellt wird, dass 
ihre Zugehérigkeit zu den Martyrern unter Hadrian ausgeschlossen 
scheint; ihre Zeit andererseits durch die Weissagung des noch vor 
Gamaliel II. verstorbenen (Semahoth, VIII) Samuel, des Kleinen (Tos. 
Sota, XIII, 5; jer., IX, 24 b, 37; b.Synhedr., 11a; Semahoth, VIII ; Cantic. 
rab., 8,9): py NPId xoy axe xdopd mram sand Saynwn nynw 
27 “INN {RD bestimmt wird, so kinnten die Tage Harsoms und 
der als Mirtyrer gefallene Eleazar b. Harsom mit den Ereignissen 
unter Lusius Quietus (117) zusammenhiingen. Beachtenswerth ist 
hierfiir noch das von Tobia b. Eliezer in seinem bisher nur hand- 
schriftlich vorhandenen 310 npd zu Cant. i. 2 (Bibliothek der isr. theol. 
Lehranstalt, Cod. No. 44) erhaltene Stiick eines Midrasch zu Canticum 
(jetzt gefunden in dem von Grinhut herausgegebenen VY wd 
Dwi 3 b; vgl. Schechter, Agadath Shir ha-Shirim, 99) tiber die zehn 
Martyrer: 5y1 ym> 72 Syta yma pends a Syne van Sener gw” 
mada pam pRena aya pawy oxyDr Aywan misdp “na ssw pA Naw 
SN AYDEN, .. PW 139 731... Tho Bd ora odya nD|N 
wo dieselben Manner und auch R. Tarfon von den Rémern im Vorhofe 
des Tempels angetroffen, die ersten hingerichtet werden, der letztere 
geblendet wird; so kénnte auch Eleazar b. Harsom sich ihnen an- 
geschlossen und ihr Loos getheilt haben. Es spricht nichts dagegen, 
dass er Altersgenosse des R. Tarfon war; dieser aber war, wie mehrere 
Stellen im Talmud (jer. Joma, III, 40d, 67; b. Kiddusin, 71a; Sifré 
zuta in Jalkut Numeri, 711) berichten, dienstthuender Priester im 
jerusalemischen Tempel vor 70 und beobachtete einmal, als er neben 
dem Hohenpriester stand, wie dieser den Gottesnamen im Priester- 
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segen aussprach. Dann miisste auch Eleazar b. Harsom den letzten 
Jahrzehnten vor der Tempelzerstérung zugewiesen werden und kann 
mit Eleazar b. Ananos (16-17) nicht identisch sein. Hierzu stimmt es 
gut, dass ihn der Bericht iiber seine priesterliche Kleidung nach 
Ismael b. Fiabi, worunter der zweite dieses Namens zu verstehen ist 
(59-61), nennt. Ob in der andern Meldung, die von den Tagen des 
Harsom spricht, der Vater des Eleazar gemeint ist, so dass er als der 
Fiihrer der Bewegung und sein Sohn bloss als eines der Opfer der- 
selben zu gelten hitte, oder ob Harsom als Familienname gesetzt, 
aber Eleazar zu verstehen ist, kann in Ermangelung weiterer Nach- 
richten nicht entschieden werden. 

Nun ist freilich kein Hoherpriester dieses oder eines ahnlichen 
Namens bekannt und die Aufzihlung der Hohenpriester bei Josephus 
lisst auch keinen Raum fiir die Einschiebung des Eleazar tbrig. 
Dagegen lesen wir in b. Joma, 9a: “R. Johanan sagt: Was besagt 
der Satz (Proverb. x. 27): Gottesfurcht vermehrt die Lebenstage und 
die Jahre der Siinder werden kurz? Gottesfurcht vermehrt die Lebens- 
tage, das ist der erste Tempel, denn es wirkten wihrend der 410 
Jahre seines Bestandes nur 18 Hohepriester; die Jahre der Siinder 
werden kurz, das ist der zweite Tempel, der 420 Jahre bestand und 
mehr als 300' Hohepriester hatte; rechne davon ab die 40 Jahre 


1 Zur unméglichen Zahl von 300 Hohenpriestern haben schon Tossafoth 
z. St. bemerkt : “Im Sifré steht, dass im zweiten Tempel 8o, in jer. Joma, 
I, 38 c, 45, dass 80, nach anderen Uberlieferungen ‘81, 82 oder 83 
Hohepriester wirkten, wihrend hier 300 angegeben sind!” Die Antwort, 
die sie hierauf geben, ist unbefriedigend. Aber schon die Nebeneinander- 
stellung der beiden Angaben macht es unzweifelhaft, dass 80 die 
urspriingliche Zahl und myn ww die irrige Auflésung von Dv = oe 
ist. Der Sifré zum Abschnitte cm Anfang muss auch die Liste der 
80 Hohenpriester enthalten haben, wie bereits Gritz (III, 721) nach 
Tossafoth zu Zebahim, ro1b hervorgehoben hat. Der obigen Erklirung 
widerspricht freilich, dass nach der Angabe R. Johanans keiner der 
Hohenpriester ein volles Jahr wirkte, was nur bei 300 Hohenpriestern 
richtig ist. Wenn man aber beachtet, dass in dem Ausspruche des 
R. Johanan nur zwei Hohepriester mit mehr als einjihriger Amtirung 
angefiihrt werden, was ja schon durch die in dem Buche Ezra und 
Nehemia genannten Hohenpriester als unrichtig erwiesen wird, so wird 
man bald erkennen, dass nur die Hohenpriester der letzten Jahrzehnte 
beriicksichtigt sind. Ich bemerke noch, dass Heilprin im nnnm wo 
(I, 156 b, ed. Warschau) und Gedalja ibn Jabja im 52p7 n>wdw (bei Hillel 
und Schammai) in dem Satze R. Johanans den Hohenpriester Johanan 
b. Nedebai mit rojihriger Wirksamkeit anfiihren; die Quelle hierfiir 
kenne ich nicht, denn Rabbinowicz zu Joma, 9 a fiihrt keine Variante an 
und b. Pessah., 57a, wo die Wirksamkeit Johanan b. Nedebais geschildert 
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Simons, des Gerechten, die 80 Johanans, des Hohenpriesters, die 10 
des Ismael b. Fiabi — Einige sagen, die 11 des Eleazar b. Harsom, — so 
findest du, dass auf die iibrigen kaum je ein volles Jahr fallt.” Mag 
man auch alle Zahlen, von der ersten bis zur letzten, fir falsch 
erkliren, die Quelle, aus der der Einschub des nicht genannten 
Lehrers floss, verzeichnete Eleazar b. Harsom als Hohenpriester des 
zweiten Tempels und zwar, wie die Stelle der Einschaltung lehrt, 
nach Ismael b. Fiabi. Die naheliegende Vermuthung, dass es viel- 
leicht der sonst unbekannte hebriische Name eines bei Josephus 
nur mit griechischem verzeichneten Hohenpriesters ist, erweist sich 
als unbegriindet, da die Nachfolger Ismaels, Josef Kabi (Antiquit., XX, 
8, 11), Anan b. Anan (XX, 9, 1), Jesus b. Damnai (XX, 9, 1. 4), Jesus 
b. Gamaliel (XX, 9, 4. 7), Matthias b. Theophilos (XX, 9, 7) und 
Phineas (Bell. Jud., IV, 3, 8), hebriische Namen fiihren. Ausserdem 
sind Jesus b. Gamaliel und Phineas in den talmudischen Quellen mit 
demselben Namen angefiihrt. Auf den Sadducier Anan b. Anan 
passt die Schilderung vom frommen und gelehrten Eleazar nicht; 
auch wurde jener im Kriege gegen Titus ermordet, und die drei 
tibrigen, Josef Kabi, Jesus b. Damnai und Matthias, lassen bei der 
Wahrnehmung, dass auch andere Hohepriester der letzten Jahrzehnte 
im Talmud dieselben Namen fiihren wie bei Josephus, sich mit 
Eleazar b. Harsom nicht verbinden. Andererseits ist jedoch zu 
beachten, dass in b. Gittin, 58a ein Hoherpriester Peniel genannt 
wird, den Isaak de Lattes (j'¥ "YW p. 21, ed. Buber) genauer als 
my we Sep j2 anfihrt, in mehreren tannaitischen Berichten 
Ismael b. Elisa 5173 #73 Sohn eines Hohenpriesters, in b. Pessahim, 
57a )NPI32 “BD WN “DWY" der wohl nicht als Hoherpriester 
bezeichnet, doch als solcher gedacht wird (vgl. b. Kerithoth, 28 b). 
Isaak de Lattes giebt eine Liste der 80 Hohenpriester am zweiten 
Tempel, die nach Hyrkan II folgende Namen darbietet: 1. ben- 
Johanan, 2. ben-Hananel, 3. ben-Mattathia, 4. Eljasib, 5. Jehoséf, 
6. Anania, 7. Joézer, 8. sein Sohn Josef, 9. Jehezk’el, 10. Anan, 11. Josua 
b, Gamala, 12. idan, 13. ben-Hyrkanos, 14. Hananel, 15. ben-Jonathan, 


wird, ist keine Zeitangabe erhalten. Derselbe Irrthum in der Auflésung 
eines gekiirzten Zahlwortes, wie oben angenommen wurde, diirfte die 300 
Frauen des R. Tarfon in Tos. Kethub., V, i, jer. Joma, IV, 6b, 59 erkliren, 
welche dieser wihrend einer Hungersnoth geheirathet haben soll, um 
ihnen den Genuss seiner Priesterspeisen zu erméglichen. Schon Bacher 
(Agada der Tannaiten, I, 349, 5) hat die Vermuthung ausgesprochen, dass 
ce ‘ow als Abkiirzung von ‘nw oder whw zu betrachten sei; doch diirfte 
wahrscheinlich, wie im friiheren Falle, ‘ow gestanden haben, wie 
Midrasch Threni, 2, 2 nw:n man woe fiir ow in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 
69 a, 60 hat. 
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16. Eljoénai, 17. Simon der Grosse, 18. sein Sohn Josef, 19. Hanania, 
20. Josua, 21. Ismael, 22. Seraja, 23-30. die acht Séhne der Kamhi, 31. 
Jonathan, 32. Theophilos, 33. Hananel, 34. Mattathia, 35. ben-Phineas, 
36. Ismael, 37. Hananel der Aegypter, 38. Ismael, 39. Simon, 4o. 
Johanan, 41. Jehezk’el, 42. Fabi, 43. sein Sohn Ismael, 44. Tabbai, 
45. sein Sohn Jehuda, 46. Anani, 47. sein Sohn Eliezer 48. Phani (oder 
Fabi), 49. ben-Peniel WW WN 50. Elisa, 51. sein Sohn Ismael, der 
von Titus getédtet wurde. Laut der Schlussbemerkung, dass diese 
die 80 Hohenpriester sind, stimmt die Zahl nicht, da bis Hyrkan 30 
aufgezihlt werden; offenbar ist einer der mit ‘“‘ ben” anfangenden, be- 
sonders angefiihrten Namen zu dem vorhergehenden als Name des 
Vaters zu ziehen. Nun hat noch eine zweite Chronik (bei Neubauer, 
Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, I, 166 ff.) eine ihnliche Zusammenetellung 
mit derselben Zahlenangabe, aber nur folgende Namen: 1. Antiochos, 
2. ben-Johanan, 3. ben-Hananel, 4. ben-Mattathia, 5. EljaSib, 6. Josef, 
7. Hananja, 8. Joézer, 9. Ismael, 10. Jehezk’el, 11. Hanan, 12. Eleazar, 
13. Jonathan, 14. Theophilos, 15. Mattathia, 16. Phineas, 17. Ismael, 
18. ben-Jonathan, 19. Eljoénai, 20. Josef, 21. Simon der Grosse, (22. 
Josef, 23. Simon der-Grosse,) 24. ben-Hananja, 25. Josua. Bei der 
Vergleichung beider Listen nimmt man bald wahr, dass die des 
Isaak de Lattes die talmudischen Angaben iiber Hohepriester zur 
Erginzung verwerthet hat, so bei den acht Sdhnen der Kamhi und 
sonst. Jeder Versuch, diese Namen mit denen der Hohepriester bei 
Josephus in Einklang zu bringen, muss von vorne herein als gescheitert 
gelten, da hier selbst die in der Mischna und in den tannaitischen 
Berichten genannten Hohenpriester nicht vorkommen. Es diirften 
hier Wiirdentriger des Tempels zusammengestellt sein, die zu identi- 
ficiren wir in Folge Mangels an entsprechenden Nachrichten nicht 
in der Lage sind. Die eigenthiimliche Art der Benennung bloss 
durch den mit j2 verbundenen Vaternamen zeigt auch die Liste der 
Tempelbeamten in der Mischna Sekalim, V, 1:,..D°y Son Sy mone j3 
Sydyn Sy arn 73 pen Sy saa 72 oye ndys dy 23 72 und Tos. 
Sekalim, II, 14: nyo Sy xn 732 PMY eps vAw ornonn yn be 
jay Sy aris dm Sy oxen yo ,mimneon Sy nam jy joe 
psy by bp 73 bon Sy exdpp 32 prnann dy yor pana by Serpe 
was fiir eine ahnliche Stellung der als Hohepriester aufgezihlten 
Manner spriche. Aber Eleazar b. Harsom steht auch unter diesen 
nicht und es bliebe nur die Annahme iibrig, dass er der Stellver- 
treter des Hohenpriesters am Versdéhnungstage war und als solcher 
Gelegenheit hatte, in den erwahnten durchsichtigen Kleidern am 
Altare zu erscheinen. Folgerichtig miissten dann die Jahre seiner 
Wirksamkeit auf diese seine Stellung bezogen werden, was schwie- 
rig ist. 
VOL, XVI. N 
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Fir die Quellenfrage in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a hat diese Unter- 
suchung gezeigt, dass der Hohepriester Eleazar b. Harsom in b. 
Joma, 9 a nicht zudem Ausspruche des R. Johanan gehért, sondern 
aus einer anderen Quelle in denselben eingefiigt wurde. Im Satze in 
b. Gittin, 57 a: Toon wd 15 yaw ney ian we Ids pm 125 TN 
505 yA my 39 DY YON 27 ON AT 35 NT Jpn sna 
..» Toon -n3 75mm wo die vielen Stidte des Kénigsgebirges als 
Besitz des Kénigs Jannai bezeichnet werden, ist es nicht mit Sicher- 
heit festzustellen, wie weit die Worte R. Assi’s reichen, weil nicht 
recht verstindlich ist, was denn dieser mehr gesagt hat, als sein 
Lehrer R. Johanan. Anzunehmen, dass alles Folgende itiber die 
Stidte auf dem Kénigsgebirge von R. Assi herriihrt, geht schon 
desshalb nicht an, weil dann die Auslegung des als Ausgangspunkt 
dienenden Bibelverses, Threni ii. 2a, fehlt. TEinerseits zeigt die 
Bemerkung R. Johanans tiber den Namen der Stadt Kefar-Dikhraja, 
dass er in seinen Ausfihrungen auch die drei besonders hervorgeho- 
benen Stidte genannt hat, andererseits jedoch auch, dass R. Assi das 
ganze Stiick bearbeitet hat und uns nur die Bearbeitung vorliegt. 
Aber soviel machen die von R. Dimi und Rabin nach Babylon 
gebrachten Ausspriiche R. Johanans in Berakh., 44 a klar, dass dieser 
selbst es war, der den Kénig Jannai als Besitzer der Stidte auf dem 
Kénigsgebirge nannte. Demnach diirfte Eleazar b. Harsom in jer. 
Ta‘anith, IV, 69a als Besitzer einiger dieser Stidte kaum von R. 
Johanan herriihren, sondern von dem seiner Schiiler, der das ganze 
Stiick bearbeitet hat; als Quelle mag eine, dem Berichte in b. Joma, 
35 b verwandte tannaitische Meldung gedient haben. Die Beziehung 
der ganzen Stelle auf den bar-Kochbakrieg hat sich als unbegriindet 
erwiesen, da die Tage Harsoms, die als Zeit der Gefahr bezeichnet 
werden, nicht die Religionsverfolgung unter Hadrian sind, sondern 
spitestens die Wirren unter Lusius Quietus bedeuten. Auch haben 
wir erkannt, dass R. Johanan in seinen an Threni ii. 2 angekniipften 
Vortrigen nicht bloss mit dem hadrianischen Kriege, sondern in 
demselben Umfange auch mit der Eroberung Jerusalems und des 
Tempels durch Titus sich befasst hat, so dass das mittlere Stiick 


1 Hierzu ist noch Gittin, 55 b zu vergleichen: ‘‘R. Johanan hat gesagt : 
Der Satz in Proverb. xxviii. 14: Heil dem, der immer fiirchtet, wihrend der 
sein Herz verhirtet, in’s Unheil stiirzt, ist auf Folgendes anzuwenden : 
Wegen Kamsa’s und bar-Kamsga’s wurde Jerusalem zerstért, wegen eines 
Hahnes und einer Henne wurde Tur-Malka zerstért, wegen der Fiisse 
einer Sinfte wurde Beth-ther zerstért.” Auch hier sehen wir R. Johanan 
verschiedene Thatsachen aus der Geschichte aneinanderreihen. Schlatter 
(Die Tage Trajans, 60) meint allerdings, Kamsa habe im Beth-ther-kriege 
gelebt, und wiewohl er die Parallele iiber die Zuriickweisung des kaiser- 
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keineswegs auf die mit Beth-ther zusammenhingenden Ereignisse sich 
beziehen muss; der im Berichte genannte Eleazar b. Harsom weist 
es vielmebr spitestens dem Kriege im Jahre 117 zu. 


lichen Opfers aus Josephus verzeichnet, sucht er nach einer andern 
entsprechenden Begebenheit unter Hadrian. Ich sehe keine Veran- 
lassung, von der allgemeinen Annahme, dass der Vorfall vor 70 spielt, 
abzugehen. Da Beth-ther als dritter Punkt in das Jahr 135 gehdrt, diirfte 
der zweite tiber Tur-Malka etwa dem Jahre 117 zuzuweisen sein (siehe 
im folgenden Abschnitt). Zacharia b. Abkulas, der in dem Berichte iiber 
Kamsa eine Rolle spielt, gehért ohne Zweifel vor das Jahr 7o, denn 
R. José in Tos. Sabbath, XVI, 7, der von dessen Bescheidenheit als : 
Veranlassung des Tempelbrandes erzéhlt, deutet auch nicht mit einem 
Worte an, dass er diesen Zacharia genau gekannt habe, dieser also noch 
um 135 gelebt hitte, wihrend 5 an nx npw unzweifelhaft auf den 
Tempelbrand des Jahres 70 sich bezieht. Zacharia ist, wie schon Jost 
(II, 444, 2) und Gritz (IV, Note 29) gezeigt haben, wahrscheinlich mit 
Zacharias, Sohn Amphikalos’, bei Josephus (Bell. Jud., IV, 4, 1) identisch 
(vgl. auch A. Meyer in Theol. Litteraturz., 1898, 101, der Kamsa und 
bar-Kamsa mit Képyos b. Kéuyos bei Josephus, Vila, 9 gleichstellt). Das 
gleiche gilt von Zacharia, dem Fleischersohne, den Schlatter (S. 41) im 
Jerusalem Hadrians weilen lisst, weil derselbe in Kethuboth, II, 9 
erzihlt, dass er mit seiner Frau aus Jerusalem entwich, als die Heiden 
in dasselbe eindrangen, und R. Eleazar b. R. José in seinem Namen einen 
Satz tradirt (Tos, Baba bathra, VII, 10; b. 111 a). Doch wie dieses Tradiren 
zu verstehen ist, erhellt aus dem Umstande, dass in Sota, V, 1 R. Josua 
b. Hananja im Namen Zacharia’s eine Deutung mittheilt, ferner dieser 
selbst in Edujoth, VIII, 2 im Vereine mit dem Priester R. José eine 
Thatsache bezeugt, die, wie alle dort vorgefiihrten, der Zeit des Tempel- 
bestandes angehdrt. Serira in seinem Briefe (in Neubauer’s Mediaeval 
Jewish Chronicles, I, 6, Zeile 14) nennt allerdings Zacharia, den Sohn des 
Fleischers, als Lehrer in der zweiten Hialfte des zweiten Jahrhunderts ; 
aber er hat ohne Zweifel zwei dieses Namens angenommen, wenn wir 
auch seine Quelle hierfiir wie fiir andere an derselben Stelle angefiihrten 
Namen nicht kennen. Vgl. noch Geiger in seiner Jiidischen Zeitschrift, 
V, 1867, 77. Sein College, der Priester R. José, ist wahrscheinlich 
derselbe, den Schlatter (Seite 57) zum Erweise eines unter Hadrian 
stattgehabten Passah heranzieht. Aber seine chronologische Feststellung 
beruht bloss auf dem nicht vollstindigen Texte des Berichtes in Tos. 
Aboda zara, I, 8 (vgl. Semahoth, IV, 26), wihrend die Parallelstellen 
(b. Aboda zara, 13 a; jer. Berakh., III, 6a, 52 ; Nazir, VII, 56a, 30) lauten: 
“R. José erzihlte (seinen Collegen) :\Es trug sich zu, dass der Priester Josef 
seinem Lehrer nach Sidon nachging, um Thora zu lernen.” Es handelt 
sich, wie in allen Nachrichten des R. José, um einen Altern Lehrer, der 
R. José, der Priester, hiess. Vgl. noch iiber die Parallelstellen Buber zu 
Midrasch Psalm 1, 18, 241. 
N2 
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(b) Die zerstirten Stadte Judda’s in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a. 


Wie wir bereits gesehen haben, werden in dem Berichte, dessen 
Beziehung festzustellen ist, drei volkreiche Stidte genannt und ihre 
Grésse nebst der Begriindung ihrer Namen vorgefiihrt; aber der 
Erzihler hat zu sagen vergessen, dass sie, wie die anderen im selben 
Zusammenhange, zerstért wurden, wie es in der That der Parallel- 
bericht in b. Gittin, 57 a ausdriicklich meldet. Es ist jedoch klar, dass 
diese Liicke nur durch die irrige Anordnung der einzelnen Sitze 
entstand, indem die Meldung iiber die galiliischen Stidte zwischen 
die urspriinglich zusammengehdorigen Berichte eingefigt wurde, was 
dann auch andere Anderungen und Verstiimmelungen zur Folge 
hatte. Es handelt sich um die Zerstérung von Kefar-Bi’, Kefar- 
Sihlaja und Kefar-Dikhraja, die mit anderen tausend Stadten auf dem 
Kénigsgebirge lagen; wie diese, wurden auch sie zerstért. Zunichst 
ist zu bemerken, dass bon "7 hier als umfangreiches Gebiet gedacht 
ist; denn wenn man auch von der masslosen Ubertreibung in der 
Zahl absieht und S13" ganz streicht, so bleiben noch immer 60 
Ortschaften iibrig, die nicht auf einem Berge, sondern nur in einem 
Gebirge gelegen haben kiénnen. Dieses ergiebt sich nicht bloss aus 
den hunderttausend Dérfern des Kénigs Jannai in b. Gittin, 57 a, 
sondern auch, und zwar noch bestimmter, aus der Angabe in jer. 
Ta‘anith, dass tausend von denen auf dem 72D “7 dem Eleazar b. 
Harsom gehérten. Jeder Versuch, diese Meldungen auf einen ein- 
zelnen Berg und eine auf demselben gelegene Stadt zu deuten, 
scheitert an der Thatsache, dass die beiden Parallelberichte, die ihr 
Augenmerk verschiedenen Besitzern dieser Stiidte zuawenden, tiberein- 
stimmend ein umfangreiches Gebiet voraussetzen'. Dass J20n 7 
einen ganzen Landstrich Palistina’s bezeichnet, erhellt auch aus 
einer ganz niichternen Stelle geographischen Inhaltes, in welcher 
die in Deuteron. i.7: M353 w33w 55 5x1 oN A wna) O55 qo 9B 
pT HN 3333) nbpwa) ana gegebene Gliederung Palistina’s von 
einem Lehrer des 1. oder 2. Jahrhunderts theilweise mit den zu seiner 


1 Wenn Griitz (in Monatsschrift f. d. G. u. W. des Jud., XXXI, 1882, 
19, 1) zeigen will, die masslos tibertreibenden Schilderungen seien aus 
einer doppelten Verwechslung mit zwei anderen Berichten entstanden, 
so ist seine Beweisfiihrung als wenig tiberzeugend zu bezeichnen. Aus 
jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69b, 27; Megilla, 1, 70a, 57, dem Ausspruche R. Johanans : 
WOO I ANT TT OMIw MDP YA Ay NID OVww ONDE IN IW) N20 falls 
solche agadische Ubertreibungen tiberhaupt mit einander verglichen 
werden diirfen, folgt héchstens, dass das Kiénigsgebirge dasselbe Gebiet 
umfasste, das die beiden Stiidte begrenzen, nimlich ganz Judia. 
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Zeit gebriuchlichen Namen wiedergegeben wird (Sifré Deuteron., 6 
nach dem Wortlaute im Midrasch ha-Gadol ; vgl. 210 npd bei Fried- 
mann z. St.): ,Y279v 53 Ss ADAM Ay WT Ar oN an See we 
bon sa ar saa ayy be ern ar nays yew in) aNior poy at 
“props ain pdper vr ,ovn ANI 3239. dae nb ndpe ar ndawar 
Schon der zu Grunde liegende Bibelvers zeigt in der Nennung der 
‘Arabah vor 13 und in der der Sefelah nach 73, dass nicht einzelne 
Punkte, sondern Landestheile gemeint sind. Aber auch der Tannaite, 
der die Sefelah als die Ebene bei Lydda und im Darom erklarte, die 
‘Arabah als die Ebene von Soar, kann unter sbon "7 nicht eine 
einzelne Stadt oder einen Berg verstanden haben. Zu derselben 
Erkenntniss fihrt mit gleicher Bestimmtheit die Mischna Sebi‘ith, 
IX, 2, die Judiéa nach seiner Oberflichenform in drei Theile zerlegt : 
bon saa nde sam ania nbpws nd nbeen poym adsen sna 
“das Gebirge, die Ktistenebene und die Thalebene; die Ebene bei 
Lydda ist (in religionsgesetzlichen Fragen) wie die Ebene des Darom, 
und das Gebirge Lydda’s wie das Kénigsgebirge.” Die blosse Beacht- 
ung des Wortlautes gentigt, um einzusehen, dass diese Bestimmung 
besagen will, diese Ebene, die nicht zur Sefelah gehort,sei dieser Haupt- 
ebene gleich und ebenso das kleine Gebirge bei Lydda dem Haupt- 
gebirge qbon an gleich. Zugleich erfahren wir hieraus, dass das Kénigs- 
gebirge das Gebirge Judias, die Daromebene die Ebene desselben ist. 
So hat auch die Baraitha in jer. Sebi'ith, IX, 38d, 56: 7172” 77 PN 
Amey Ty) a py mdw poyr porn ndaw vw indpen qbon an mr wonach 
auch Tos. Sebi‘ith, VII, 10 n> nbaw vw mndpen zu verbessern ist. 
Andererseits aber sprechen mit derselben Bestimmtheit einige 
Angaben dafiir, dass bon "7 eine Stadt bezeichnet, wie dieselben 
bereits Gritz zum Erweise dieses zusammengestellt hat (a. a.0.). So 
jer. Ma‘asser Xeni, I, 52d, 18: Mp3 oon ana myn %b yn ox di» 
JImwa TP wo Ta ADIN nw wd sodn jy pony welche 
Stelle bei Hillel b. Eljakim im Sifrécommentare (bei Friedmann zu 
Sifré Deuteron., 107, 7) mit bon “3 API angefiihrt wird, wihrend 
Tos. Ma‘asser Seni (b. Baba kamma, 98 a) ‘JOM 773 IN NODPI Mwy 
hat. Hierdurch ist die Sonderung der Castra und des ybon 7 als 
zweier Ortlichkeiten gesichert; aber ebenso deutlich ist es, dass die 
letztere ein Platz ist, der dem Juden genau so unzuginglich ist, wie 
der rémische Festungsort NIDDP. Dass dieses wegen eines Verbotes, 
das Gebirge zu betreten, der Fall sei, wie Schlatter (S. 28) meint, ist 
nicht einzusehen; es sind einfach zwei Festungen, die jedem Unbe- 
rufenen, besonders aber den Juden unzuganglich waren. Hierfiir, wie 
auch fir die Stellung des ybon “1 genannten Ortes, kann ich einen 
meines Wissens bisher nicht verdffentlichten, ausdriicklichen Beleg 
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anfiihren, der trotz seiner Kiirze besondere Beachtung verdient. 
Im Midrasch ha-Gadol zu Deuteron. xxviii. 52 findet sich nimlich 
aus mir unbekannter Quelle: ovdya3 praia dx TW $53 > sh 
(ma xyyay anna yoo an paar See pasaw “es wird dich dein 
Feind beengen in allen deinen Thoren in deinem ganzen Lande,” 
damit sind die grossen Stidte in Palistina gemeint und solche, wie 
sbon "1 und Beth-ther und andere. Hier ist der Kénigsberg, wie 
Beth-ther, eine Festung in der Hand der Rémer, welche die Juden im 
eigenen Lande iiberwacht?. Sind damit die Zustinde vor dem bar- 


1 Beth-ther hatte nach b. Synhedr., 17 b ein aus drei Lehrern bestehendes 
Collegium, sonach auch ein grisseres Lehrhaus; doch sind die Namen 
der Lehrer nicht bekannt. Da R. Simon b. Gamaliel sagt (jer. Ta‘anith, 
IV, 69 a, 13; b. Gittin, 58a), dass in Beth-ther 500 Lehrhiuser, jedes mit 
mindestens 500 Kindern bestanden haben, und auch in dem bescheidener 
klingenden Parallelberichte (b. Baba kamma, 83a) erzihlt wird : “ Tausend 
Kinder waren in meinem Vaterhause, 500 derselben lernten Thora, 500 
lernten griechische Weisheit, und von allen bin nur ich hier und der 
Sohn des Bruders meines Vaters in Assia tibrig geblieben,” so muss das 
Haus des Patriarchen Gamaliel in Beth-ther sich befunden haben und 
mit einem Lehrhause verbunden gewesen sein. Diese so auffallende 
Angabe findet darin ihre Bestitigung, dass Simon b. Gamaliel keinen 
der grossen Lehrer der vorhadrianischen Zeit anfihrt, ausgenommen 
Hanina b. Gamaliel (vgl. Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, II, 324, 8). Die 
gegen die Vereinigung der beiden Meldungen erhobenen Bedenken 
Hoffmann’s (Mar Samuel, 641 f.) erledigen sich durch die genauere 
Feststellung des Verhiltnisses, in welchem Simon zu seinem Vater 
Gamaliel stand. Es ist bereits oben gezeigt worden, dass dieser Patriarch 
vor R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, dieser wieder vor R. Tarfon, R. Josua 
und R. Akiba gestorben ist. R. Eliezer ist, wie dort dargethan wurde, 
noch Zeuge der von Lusius Quietus ausgegangenen Beschrankungen 
gewesen, diirfte aber noch wihrend dieser Wirren gestorben sein, da 
R. Tarfon selbst, wie eine Quelle berichtet, eines der Opfer des Aufstandes 
wurde, Hiernach ist R. Gamaliel, wie schon Gritz angenommen hat 
(IV, 31), um 117 gestorben. Nun erzihlt Simon b. Gamaliel in 
Jadajim, III, 1, dass er bei einer religionsgesetzlichen Entscheidung 
seines Vaters anwesend war, und in Genes. rab., 65, 16, wie er seinen 
Vater bediente ; er muss demnach spitestens um das Jahr 100 geboren sein 
und sein Besuch der Schule im Hause seines Vaters fallt in die Jahre 
105-115. Auf seine Kindheit beziehen sich somit die in Rede stehenden 
Berichte. Es handelt sich nun um die weitere Frage, wo Simon die 
Schule besucht hat. Am nichsten lige natiirlich Jabne; aber er hat 
keine Erinnerung an diese Stadt und ihre Lehrhauser bewahrt, und wo er 
sie einmal nennt (b. Rod ha-Sana, 32 a; Tos., IV, 5), sieht man, dass er an 
dem Neujahrsgottesdienste in Jabne nie theilgenommen hat oder noch zu 
jung wi&hrend seines dortigen Aufenthaltes war, um sich der Gebete 
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Kochbakriege gekennzeichnet, so war in Beth-ther eine grissere 
rémische Truppe, die dann von den aufstindischen Juden itiberwaltigt 
wurde, und die Stadt bildete darauf die letzte Zuflucht bar-Kochba’s. 
Hat aber der Agadist die Zeit nach dem Aufstande im Auge, so ist 
Beth-ther méglicherweise erst, nachdem es sich den Juden als ge- 
eigneter fester Platz bewihrt hatte, mit rémischen Soldaten versehen 
worden und die bei Beth-ther gefundene Inschrift eines rémischen 
Soldaten (Revue biblique, IV, 68) : “militavit annis .... stipendiis cen- 
turialibus in legione X Fretensi et legione V Macedonica et XI Clau- 
dia,” wird von einem der Garnisonssoldaten herriihren. Aber die wahr- 
scheinlich ihrem Grundstocke nach auf R. Johanan zuriickgehende 
Schilderung R. Assi’s von 8250 “0 (b. Gittin, 57 a), das sicherlich mit 
sbon "3 identisch ist, nach welcher die Rémer mit hunderttausend 
Soldaten in dieser Stadt mordeten, gleichzeitig aber die Bewohner in 
einem anderen Theile der Stadt in Unkenntniss der Vorginge Freu- 
denfeste feierten, zeigt, dass der Kénigsberg, wie Beth-ther, im Kriege 
eine grosse Rolle spielte und eine grosse jiidische Bevilkerung hatte’. 
Wo der Kénigsberg lag, weiss ich nicht; der Gebrauch eines hebrii- 
schen und aramidischen Namens scheint darauf hinzuweisen, dass 


zu erinnern. Denn er sagt: jmy2 }) p32 YT Nd und MyI pM YT Pp 
nicht 17; jer. Synhedr., I, 18a, 66 ff. hat wohl 13m, aber, wie die beiden 
Parallelstellen zeigen, irrigerweise, ebenso Sifra, ror d. Und falls un die 
richtige Leseart ist, so bezieht sich der Bericht auf die spiteren Jahre 
Simons nach dem Tode seines Vaters, als er an dem Gottesdienste als 
reifer und verstindiger Mann sich betheiligte. Freilich wiirde aus den 
obigen Meldungen folgerichtig sich ergeben, dass Beth-ther auch im 
Jahre 117 der Schauplatz grosser Metzeleien war; aber das ist eine Frage 
fir sich, die hier nicht erértert werden kann. Vgl. jetzt Isaak Halevy, 
Dw nv II, 1, p. 5ff. Die Griechisch lernenden Kinder setzen 
Familien voraus, die ebenso vornehm gewesen sein diirften, wie das 
hillelische Patriarchenhaus, dem die Lehrer auch nach dem Eintritte 
R. Gamaliels in das Lehrhaus von Jabne Griechisch zu lernen gestatteten. 
Die anderen Vornehmen hatten nach dem Lernverbote der Lehrer nicht 
zu fragen. Ist dieses richtig, so kénnte hierdurch die Meldung in jer. 
Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a, 25, dass Beth-ther seiner Freude tiber den Untergang 
Jerusalems durch Anziinden von Lampen Ausdruck gab, mit einiger 
Wahrscheinlichkeit erklirt werden. Es war entweder schon vor 70 eine 
Aristokratenstadt, oder hatten sich dort die wihrend der Belagerung 
Jerusalems zu Titus tibergegangenen Vornehmen niedergelassen, die sich 
iiber den Untergang der Volkstyrannen freuten. 

1 In jer. Joma, VI, 43 ¢, 6 flieht der Hohepriester Nehunja, den sein 
Bruder Simon in der Hohenpriesterwiirde unmiglich machen wollte, 
jjron 17) von dort nach Alexandrien, wo er einen Altar erbaut; doch 
hat b. Menahoth, 109 b statt dessen .J07 12) y7 
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ybon 17 kein Eigenname, sondern die Wiedergabe eines anderen, 
wahrscheinlich fremden Wortes ist. Aber es ist nicht wahrscheinlich, 
dass dieses der Name eines rémischen Kaisers war, da ihn die Juden, 
der zur Tannaiten- und Amorierzeit herrschenden Stimmung nach, 
kaum mit bon wiedergegeben haben diirften, abgesehen davon, 
dass wir die jiidischen Lehrer die freilich alteren Staidte Tiberias, 
Caesarea, Antipatris, Neapolis, Sebaste und andere ohne Anstand mit 
ihrem griechischen Namen gebrauchen sehen. Es scheint vielmehr, 
dass ein jiidischer Kénig gemeint ist, und wir hitten an Alexandreion, 
Hyrkania, Agrippeion und Herodeion zu denken. Nun ist zu beachten, 
dass den jiidiscken Lehrern als Kénig xar’ é£oynv nur Agrippa in 
Erinnerung geblieben ist, so dass yon 7 am ehesten dem Agrip- 
peion entsprechen diirfte. Als solches ist uns erstens das von Herodes 
wiederhergestellte, nach Agrippa, dem Freunde und Schwiegersohne 
des Kaisers Augustus benannte Anthedon bekannt; aber abgesehen 
davon, dass der griechische Name dieser Stadt schon zur Zeit des 
Josephus nicht gebrauchlich war (Schiirer, II, 91), entspricht qben a 
auch der Lage nach nicht. Dann ist aus der Mischna (Ro¥ ha-Sana, 
II, 4) ein Ort Agrippina bekannt, der wohl seinem Namen nach auf 
eine Frau, nach Schiirer (I, 478, 19) auf die Gemahlin des Kaisers 
Claudius hinweist, aber fiir die Juden in der Wiedergabe wegen der 
Endung keine Schwierigkeit gebildet haben dirfte. Da er als einer 
der Orte der den Neumond anzeigenden Bergfeuer genannt wird, 
entspricht auch die Bezeichnung yon “7 seiner hohen Lage ; doch 
ist er nicht, wie Schiirer meint, im Ostjordanlande zu suchen, denn 
Tos. Ro¥ ha-Sana, II, 2 nennt ihn zwischen Sartaba und dem Tabor 
(Schlatter, 39, 1). Gegen diese Identificirung spricht nur, dass sowohl 
die Nennung von bon Wi mit Beth-ther, als auch die mit N"UDP, 
das in Midrasch Threni, I, 17 bei Haifa angesetzt wird, es an der 
Westseite Judiias gelegen voraussetzen. 

Auch bei dem viele Stadte tragenden Kénigsgebirge ist wahrzuneh- 
men, dass die palistinischen Lehrer unter demselben hauptsichlich 
die westliche Hialfte des judiischen Gebirges verstanden. So sagt 
R. Jehuda (Tos. Demai, I, 11): PI) DYDD DIN NaI BwN NID 
oR yYwsy bon snp pnpiny AD NDT YN AWAD DDD by 
wot jady mepp) man jo Ta Syw ov»me mary 52 wm 
PW JUNI b> NW”) MND YONWOY 3H “friiher waren die in 
den Markthallen von Jisub und Antipatris und auf dem Markte von 
Patros verkauften Lebensmittel als zehentpflichtig, weil nicht sicher 
als verzehntet anzusehen, da anzunehmen war, dass sie vom Kénigs- 
gebirge stammen ; jetzt aber bestimmten die Weisen, dass in allen 
Orten Samariens, die an der Strasse liegen, Getreide und Hiilsen- 
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friichte als zehentpflichtig und nicht sicher verzehntet zu gelten haben, 
weil jene diese Lebensmittel aus Judia beziehen; alle anderen Friichte 
aber sind als zehentpflichtig und sicher nicht verzehntet zu betrachten.” 
Hier entsprechen einander in den beiden Parallelbestimmungen “7 
sbon und i717 und bezeichnen das Gebiet, aus welchem die samari- 
tanischen Ortschaften an der Strasse (die von Lydda nach Antipatris 
und weiter nach Norden fihrt) ihre Lebensmittel bezogen und das 
wohl in erster Reihe die Dérfer in der Nahe umfasst, als Kénigs- 
gebirge. In jer. Demai, II, 22¢, 48 sagt R. José b. Hanina, dass 
Frichte, die in Caesarea verkauft werden, zumeist vom Kinigsgebirge 
stammen. In jer. Demai,VI, 25 a, 76 (Aboda zara, I, 40b,9) hat R. Simon 
Felder im Kénigsgebirge, die er an einen Nichtjuden verpachten 
wollte, was R. Johanan verhindert; da Simon aus Lydda stammte, 
diirfte auch sein Besitz dort gelegen haben, so dass auch hier nur die 
Westseite des Gebirges gemeint ist. Die drei Stidte, Kefar-Bi’, Kefar- 
Sihlaja und Kefar-Dikhraja, die gleichfalls im Kénigsgebirge lagen, 
sind nach dem Parallelberichte (Midrasch Threni, 2,2) in Darom 
gewesen; und falls Kefar-BiS mit dem von Josephus (Bell. Jud., IV, 9, 9, 
552) in Ober-Idumiia genannten und Kefar-Dikhrin mit dem nord- 
westlich von Beth-Gubrin gelegenen Dikhrin identisch ist (Reland, 
Palaestina, II, 684-86; Neubauer, 71; Schlatter, 38; Buhl, 196), wurde 
auch das Gebirge in diesem Theile Idumias, aber wieder nur die 
Westseite, zum Kénigsgebirge gerechnet. Als bestitigend kann auch 
die Nachricht des R. Aha (jer. Demai, V, 24d, 64) angefiihrt werden, 
laut der die Lehrer zur Zeit des R. Ho¥a‘ja beschliessen wollten, das 
Kénigsgebirge fiir frei von den levitischen Zehnten zu erkliren, es 
aber ohne R. Ho¥a‘ja nicht thun wollten, doch, ehe dieser kam, Wirren 
eingetreten seien. Da es ausgeschlossen ist, dass die Lehrer ganz 
Judaa fiir heidnischen Besitz hatten erklaren wollen, und sie auf die 
Anwesenheit des erst im Darom, dann in Caesarea lehrenden Ho¥a‘ja 
besondern Werth legten, so ist wieder nur der an Lydda und den 
Westen Judia’s stossende Theil des Gebirges gemeint, den die 
Bewohner der Kiistenstidte immer weiter als Privatbesitz eroberten 
und aus dem sie die Juden fast ganz verdringten. Nicht so sicher 
folgt dasselbe aus der Meldung in jer. Aboda zara, V, 44d, 47, nach 
welcher R. Hijja bar-Abba, R. Assi und R. Ammi, die Schiiler des 
R. Johanan, in das Koénigsgebirge hinaufgingen und einen Kuthier 
trafen, der im Verdachte stand, heidnischen Wein zu verwenden; 
dieses fiihrte dann zum Verbote, samaritanischen Wein zu geniessen. 
Hier ist das Gebirge im samaritanischen Gebiete gelegen und nicht 
gerade der westliche Theil desselben bezeichnet. Aber der Parallel- 
bericht (b. Hulin, 6a) zeigt, dass es sich um den Strich des Gebirges 
handelt, aus dem die Stadte des westlichen Palistina ihre Lebens- 
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mittel bezogen, genau so wie in der oben angefihrten Tossiftastelle 
Demai, I, 111. In diesem Theile hatten wir dann auch die Stadt 
qbon “7 zu suchen, wogegen nicht geltend gemacht werden kann, 
dass das ganze Gebirge und eine Spitze desselben denselben Namen 
kaum gefihrt haben kénnen; denn dieses hat nichts Auffallendes an 
sich*. Am wahrscheinlichsten scheint mir die Stadt in der Gegend 
gesucht werden zu miissen, in der die drei Ortschaften, Kefar-Bi¥, 
Kefar-Dikhraja und Kefar-Sihlaja, also in Ober-Idumia, lagen. 

Wann wurden nun diese Stiidte des Kénigsgebirges zerstirt? Daraus, 
dass die Feste 825 "NW oder sbon "7 eine Rolle im bar-Kochbakriege 
gespielt hat, folgt noch keineswegs, dass auch die Dérfer auf dem 
ganzen Gebirge zur selben Zeit und in Folge der gleichen Ereignisse 
den Rémern zu Opfer fielen. Dagegen spricht ausser der bereits oben 
dargelegten Verschiedenheit der Nachrichten tiber dieselben von 
denen iiber Beth-ther das auffallende Hervortreten der Beziehungen 
der verschiedenen Stidte zum Tempel in Jerusalem. Nun haben wir 
aus dem Parallelberichte in Gittin, 57 a erfahren, dass diese als Besitz 


’ Hierfiir kiénnte auch auf die drei Parallelstellen in b. Berakhoth, 
44a hingewiesen werden, wo drei Lehrer —ohne Zweifel im Namen 
R. Johanans — tiber ei.e Stadt und einen Baum auf dem Kénigsgebirge, 
die dem Kénige Jannai gehirten, und tiber die Stadt Gofna berichten. 
Bei dieser fehlt nicht bloss die Angabe, dass die Stadt dem Kénige 
gehdrte, sondern auch dass sie im Kénigsgebirge lag, woraus folgt, dass 
der nérdlich von Jerusalem gelegene Theil des Gebirges nicht den Namen 
Kénigsgebirge fiihrte. Es ist jedoch ebenso mdglich, dass R. Jishak nur 
ungenau in seiner Ausdrucksweise ist, wie er sich in seinen Berichten 
auch sonst der allgemeinen Angabe ‘x yx mm nm vy bedient, so 
b. Gittin, 4b; Jebamoth, 48b; Sabbath, r30a. 

2 In jer. Sabbath, I, 13d, 18 wird die Frage, warum heidnisches Oecel 
verboten ist, von R. Johanan — nach jer. Aboda zara, V, 41d, 53 von 
R. Hanina, nach anderer Uberlieferung von R. Josua b. Levi — dahin 
beantwortet, “‘weil sie mit demselben in das Kénigsgebirge hinaufzogen 
und um dessentwillen getddtet wurden.” Es ist auffallend, dass das 
Oelverbot durch einen Vorfall in derselben Gegend begriindet wird, wie 
das Weinverbot der Samaritaper. Sollte nicht auch im zweiten Falle von 
den Samaritanern die Rede gewesen sein? Es kénnte sich um einen 
Uberfall der Samaritaner auf Juden handeln, die in das Gebirge Efraims 
gekommen waren, um O¢el einzukaufen, ihnlich wie unter Cumanus 
(52 n. Chr.) zur Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem ziehende Juden von den 
Samaritanern iiberfallen wurden (Josephus, Antiquit., XX, 6, 1-3; Bell. 
Jud., II, 12, 3-7). Wann sich jener Vorfall zugetragen haben mag, 
weiss ich nicht zu bestimmen. Was den Urheber der Nachricht anlangt, 
so spricht der Tradent R. Tanhum fiir R. Josua b. Levi, vgl. z. B. jer. 
Aboda zara, IIT, 42a, 57. 
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des Kénigs Jannai bezeichnet werden; und da nichts zu der Annahme 
veranlasst, dass hiermit nur der einstige und nicht der mit der Zer- 
stérung gleichzeitige Besitzer gemeint sei, so kann das Ereigniss, das 
den Untergang der Stidte herbeifihrte, zeitlich annihernd bestimmt 
werden. Handelt es sich um einen jiidischen Kénig, so ist die 
Beziehung auf den bar-Kochbakrieg von vorneherein ausgeschlossen, 
da Agrippa II, der als letzter hier gemeint sein kénnte, um das Jahr 
1oo n. Chr. gestorben ist und sein Reich ohne Zweife] an die Rémer 
tiberging. Andererseits kann die Nachricht nicht ohne Weiteres auf 
den Kénig Alexander Jannai bezogen werden, da es unzweifelhaft ist, 
dass mit Jannai in den talmudischen Quellen Vorfille verkniipft 
werden, die einer viel spitern Zeit angehéren', abgesehen davon, 
dass die an unheilbringenden Ereignissen nicht gerade arme Regier- 
ungszeit dieses Kiénigs kein Geschehniss zu verzeichnen hat, das die 
Vernichtung einer Reihe von Stidten Judias erkliren wiirde; denn 
die Verfolgung der Pharisier und die Kampfe mit dem Volke haben 
kaum gerade die dem Kénige gehérenden Orte getroffen. Und auch 
die folgenden Jahrzehnte der letzten Fiirsten aus dem Hause der 
Hasmonider bieten den geschichtlichen Untergrund fiir diese Nach- 
richten nirgends dar; ebensowenig die Regierung des Herodes und die 
seines Sohnes Archelaus. Dagegen kénnten die Wirren nach dem Tode 
des Herodes zur Erklirung herangezogen werden, als sich in allen 
Theilen Judias, so besonders in Idumiia, Manner an die Spitze des 
Volkes stellten, um ihm die Unabhingigkeit zu erkimpfen, die 
Rémer aus mehreren Stiidten verdringten und auch die jiidischen 
Roémerfreunde niedermachten (Josephus, Antiguit., XVII, 10, 4ff.; Bell. 
Jud., II, 3, 4 ff.). Varus, der damalige Legat von Syrien, und die ihn 
unterstiitzenden Truppen des Archelaus drangen zur Ziichtigung der 
Aufstindischen von Samaria aus in Judia ein, pliinderten und ver- 
brannten viele Orte auf ihrem Zuge, darunter Emmaus (Antiquit., 
XVII, 10,9; Bell. Jud., Il, 5, 1-3). Aber auch diese Verheerungen 
entsprechen der Schilderung vom villigen Untergange der Stiidte 
auf dem Kénigsgebirge nicht, da selbst die am hartesten betroffenen 
Gegenden, Idumia und Emmaus, sich bald wieder erholten. Zur Zeit 
der rémischen Procuratoren (6-41) ereignete sich meines Wissens 


1 So in b. Synhedr., 19a, wo der vom Synedrion zur Verantwortung 
gezogene Herodes als Sklave des Kénigs Jannai bezeichnet wird ; noch 
deutlicher in der Fastenrolle zum 2. Sebat, wo Jannai mit Herodes 
zusam gestellt und jenem dasselbe zugeschrieben wird, was nach 
Josephus (Antiquit., XVII, 8, 2; Bell. Jud., 1, 33, 6) dieser begangen hat. 
Auch in dem Berichte iiber die zahlreichen Nazirier unter Jannai und 
Simon b. Setah (jer. Nazir, V, 54 b, 2; Genes. rab., 91, 3) diirfte ein 
anderer, wahrscheinlich Agrippa II, gemeint sein, vgl. J. Q. R., X, 700, 1. 
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nichts, was von solchen Folgen fiir das Land gewesen wire; und in 
den Jahren 44-66 hatten weder der Zusammenstoss zwischen den 
Juden und Samaritanern unter Cumanus (Antiquit., XX, 6, 1-3; Bell. 
Jud., II, 12, 3-7), noch die von Felix hervorgerufenen Wirren (Antiquit., 
XX, 8, 5-7; Bell. Jud., II, 13, 2-7), noch die Plinderung der Stidte 
von Seiten des Gessius Florus (Antiquit., XX, 11,1; Bell. Jud., II, 14, 2) 
die Zerstérung so vieler Stidte zur Folge. Somit bleibt nur die 
Zeit vom Ausbruche des grossen Krieges bis zum Tode des Kénigs 
Agrippa II (66-100) tibrig, innerhalb welcher wir die Grundlage fir 
die Meldungen im Talmud iiber die Stidte des Kénigs Jannai suchen 
miissen. Dieser wire mit Agrippa II identisch, von dessen Besitzungen 
in Judia wir wohl nichts héren, die aber trotzdem bestanden haben 
kénnen'. 

Die bereits mehreremal erwahnte Parallelstelle (b. Berakh., 44a) 
hat folgenden Wortlaut: “Als R. Dimi von Palastina nach Babylonien 
kam, erzihlte er: Der Kénig Jannai hatte im Kénigsgebirge eine 
Stadt, aus der jeden Freitag sechshunderttausend Scheffel Backwerk* 
fir die Feigeneinsammler geliefert wurden. Rabin brachte die Nach- 
richt mit: Der Kénig Jannai hatte im Kénigsgebirge einen Baum, 
von dem von monatlich dreimaliger Brut 4o Seah junge Tauben 
genommen wurden. R. Jishak brachte die Meldung: In Palastina 
war eine Stadt namens Gufnith, in der 80 priesterliche Bruderpaare 
80 priesterliche Schwesterpaare heiratheten.” Wie schon friher her- 
vorgehoben wurde, haben die drei Lehrer die drei Berichte, wie viele 
andere, ohne Zweifel im Namen des R. Johanan vorgetragen, wie 
schon Rabbinowicz (Dikduke z. St.) mit dem Hinweise darauf betont, 
dass der dritte Satz in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a, 56 ausdriicklich von 
R. Johanan angefiihrt wird. Der erste ist gleichfalls dort 69a, 44, 
nur in aramiischer Sprache und etwas abweichender Gestalt, ohne 
Urheber erhalten: RO” Pd pws pars pre ndn pao mn pyow nw 


Paw nay 55 indem statt der Stadt auf dem Kénigsberge Tur- 


1 Das Paralipomenon Jeremiae (bei Harris, The Rest of the Words of 
Baruch, p. 50) giebt bekanntlich die ersten Abschnitte der Apokalypse 
Baruch, wenn auch mit einigen Abweichungen, wieder (vgl. Schiirer, ITT, 
285). Da befiehlt nun Gott dem Propheten Jeremias (iii. 10, 35), der um 
seinen Lebensretter Ebed-Melekh besorgt ist, diesen nach dem Weinberge 
des Agrippa zu schicken, damit er nicht die Gefangenschaft der Juden 
mitansehe, Es kénnte nur Agrippa II gemeint sein ; aber es ist fraglich, 
ob der Verfasser an einen Kénig iiberhaupt gedacht hat. Harris, p. 12, 
sucht hier die Girten des Herodes wiederzufinden. 

2 nv als Fische zu iibersetzen, geht hier nicht an, da es sich um eine 
Stadt im Binnenlande handelt ; der Parallelbericht hat pv = Brot und 
Levy (II, 192 b) verzeichnet auch fiir nw eine &hnliche Bedeutung. 
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Simeon = Simeonsberg genannt ist. Unsere Quellen ermdglichen 
es nicht, die Lage der Stadt festzustellen, und aus dem Namen 0 
schliesse ich nur mit Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass sie ein fester Platz war, 
wie spon “1. Der zweiten der obigen Meldungen entspricht jer. 
69 a, 42: “Zwei Cedern standen auf dem Olberge, unter der einen 
verkaufte man in vier Liden levitisch-reine Speisen, von der anderen 
gewann man monatlich 40 Seah junge Tauben.” Hier ist vom Olberge 
in Jerusalem dasselbe gesagt, was dort vom Kénigsgebirge; aber es 
ist leicht zu zeigen, dass hier, wie auch schon in anderen Einzelheiten 
erkannt wurde, die Uberlieferung im babyl. Talmud die richtige ist. 
In b. Menahoth, 87a (Tos. IX, 13) heisst' es naimlich, dass fiir den 
Opferbedarf in Jerusalem die Widder aus Moab, die Limmer aus 
Hebron, die Kalber aus Saron, die jungen Tauben vom Kénigsgebirge 
geliefert wurden. Hitte der Olberg diese liefern kénnen, so wire 
nicht das Kénigsgebirge genannt worden. Entweder ist demnach 
Anwon 37 einfach ein Fehler und es muss sbom 1 heissen, so dass 
auch. der Verkauf der levitisch-reinen Speisen in einer Stadt des 
Kénigsgebirges stattgefunden hat, wie das Gleiche einige Zeilen 
spiter von Kefar-Imra gemeldet wird; oder waren auf dem Olberge 
nur die Verkaufshallen fiir die von auswirts gebrachten Tauben. 
Jedenfalls aber ist es wieder der Kénig Jannai, mit dem in Verbindung 
die Fruchtbarkeit des Kénigsgebirges vorgefiihrt wird, und es ist 
R. Johanan, der diesem besondere Aufmerksamkeit schenkte. Die 
Lieferung einer so grossen Zahl von Opfertauben nach Jerusalem setzt 
einen besonders grossen Bedarf an solchen voraus; und da Taubenopfer 
in erster Reihe die Frauen nach Geburten oder nach der Reinigung 
vom Blutflusse darzubringen hatten, so haben wir hier an eine rege 
Betheiligung der Frauen an den Opfern persénlich oder durch Vertret- 
ung zu denken. Eine solche Betheiligung aber ist, wie aus der Stellung 
der Frau im Oriente selbstverstindlich, etwas ganz Auffallendes und 
meines Wissens ist sie in der jiidischen Litteratur nur in den letzten 
Jahrzehnten des Tempelbestandes nachweisbar, wie ich dieses be- 
reits an anderer Stelle (J. Q. R., X, 702) dargethan habe. Besonders 
beachtenswerth ist da die Meldung in der Mischna (Kerithoth, I, 7): 
‘‘Es traf sich, dass Tauben ungeheuer im Preise stiegen; da sagte 
R. Simon b. Gamaliel: Ich schwére beim Tempel, dass ich nicht 
schlafen gehe, ehe die Tauben im Preise gesunken sind. Er begab sich 
ins Lehrhaus und legte dar, dass es geniige, wenn eine Frau fiir 
mehrere sich wiederholende Fille nur Ein Taubenpaar bringt ; und 
dieses fiihrte den Preissturz herbei.” Bekanntlich ist Simon b.Gamaliel 
Fiihrer des Volkes in Jerusalem im letzten Jahrzehnt des Tempel- 
bestandes, so dass der grosse Bedarf an Opfertauben in dieser Zeit 
erwiesen ist. Aber auch schon sein Vater Gamaliel I, der wahrschein- 
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lich bereits unter Agrippa I wirkte, hat die Zartheit der jungen Tauben 
als einen der Griinde fiir die Aufschiebung des Passahfestes, das heisst 
fiir die Einschaltung eines Monates verwendet (b. Synhedr., 11 b; jer., 
I, 18d, 20; Tos., II, 6); so dass der von R. Johanan vorauegesetzte und 
aus dem Gebiete des Kénigs Jannai gedeckte, ungewdhnlich grosse 
Bedarf an Tauben, da fir die frihere Zeit sich nichts Ahnliches findet, 
den letzten drei Jahrzehnten vor der Zerstérung zuzuweisen ist. Wenn 
demnach R. Johanan die Grésse der Verheerung in Judiéa durch den 
Hinweis auf die ungeheuere Zahl von den bis zum Untergange aus 
diesem Gebiete gezogenen Opferthieren ausmalt, so kann die Kata- 
strophe, welche dieser Fruchtbarkeit des Landes ein jihes Ende 
bereitete, nur der Krieg der Jahre 66-70 sein. Hierzu stimmt es sehr 
gut, dass im selben Zusammenhange die Grisse Gofna’s als Priester- 
stadt, die Kefar-Imra’s als Verkaufsplatz levitisch-reiner Speisen fiir 
die nach Jerusalem Wallfahrtenden und der Familienreichthum der 
Priesterabtheilung Immer geschildert werden ; denn diese alle hatten 
ihre Grésse in ihren Beziehungen zum jerusalemischen Tempel, wie 
die Stidte auf dem Kénigsgebirge, offenbart, und diese ihre Grésse 
verschwand im Kriege Vespasians, der all’ die Ortschaften ver- 
nichtete. 

Das Wenige, das wir tiber die Verheerung judaischer Stidte von 
Seiten Vespasians und Titus’ aus Josephus’ Bellum Judaicum erfahren, 
bestatigt dieses Ergebniss. Dieses meldet kurz (IV, 9, 9): “‘Vespasian 
brach von Caesarea auf und zog gegen die noch nicht unterworfenen 
Gegenden Judias; zunichst erstieg er das Bergland und eroberte 
zwei Toparchien, die von Gofna und Akrabatta, hierauf die Stidtchen 
Beth-El und Efraim, in die er Besatzungen legte.” Wie der Kampf 
um diese Stidte verlief, ob die Bewohner Widerstand leisteten und 
vernichtet wurden, oder schon vor dem Angriff der Rémer den Platz 
riumten, wie in anderen Fillen, oder sich ergaben und verschont 
wurden, wird auch nicht mit einem Worte gestreift. Aus Bellum Jud., 
V, 2, 1 und VI, 2, 2 erfahren wir wohl, dass die Stadt Gofna bestehen 
blieb, aber nicht auch, ob von ihren Bewohnern auch nur einer 
iibriggeblieben war. Wihrend nun Vespasians Zug mit einer so 
diirftigen Meldung abgethan wird, heisst es unmittelbar darauf: 
“Einer seiner Officiere, Cerealis, verwiistete mit einer Abtheilung 
Reiterei und Fussvolk das sogenannte obere Idumiia und steckte ein 
Dérfchen Kaphetra, das er durch Uberrumpelung genommen hatte, 
in Brand; ein anderes, Kafarabis genannt, belagerte er férmlich, 
da es eine starke Ringmauer hatte. Wéahrend er sich nun gefasst 
machte, hier langere Zeit liegen bleiben zu miissen, dffneten ihm die 
Einwohner plotzlich die Thore, flehten um Gnade und ergaben sich. 
Cerealis versicherte sich ihrer und zog dann vor eine andere Stadt, 
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das uralte Hebron ; nachdem er sich den Eingang erzwungen hatte, 
liess er die gesammte waffenfihige Mannschaft niedermachen und 
die Stadt in Asche legen’.” Wir sehen hier Kafarabis, das mit 
v2 “DB identisch sein diirfte, in die Hinde der Rémer gelangen 
und, obwohl es ebenso wenig wie Gofna zerstért wurde, ist es selbst- 
verstiindlich, dass es, ebenso wie dieses, aufhérte eine volkreiche 
Priesterstadt zu sein, nicht mehr die grosse Stadt des Kénigsgebirges 
blieb. Wenn andererseits der jerusalemische Talmud als den Be- 
sitzer einiger dieser Stidte und offenbar auch als den Zeitgenossen 
ihres Unterganges Eleazar b. Harsom nennt, so muss dieser als 
vornehmer Priester in einem Orte im Kénigsgebirge gewohnt haben. 
Vielleicht gehérte er zu den von Josephus (Bell. Jud., VI, 2, 2) 
erwihnten vornehmen Priestern, die Titus, nachdem sie zu ihm 
tibergegangen waren, mit dem Versprechen entliess, er werde ihnen, 
sobald der Krieg beendigt sei, ihr Vermdgen zuriickgeben. Aus der 
Schilderung der Wanderungen Eleazars durch die Stidte gewinnt 
man den Eindruck, dass er nicht in Jerusalem wohnte; und aus diesem 
Grunde dirfte er nicht zu den vornehmen Jerusalemern mit grossem 
Reichthum gerechnet worden sein, die mit den von ihnen auf- 
gespeicherten Vorrithen jeder Belagerung Jerusalems hitten trotzen 
kénnen (b. Gittin, 56a; Aboth di R. Nathan, VI, 16b, XIII, 164). 
Falls er wirklich auch Schiffsbesitzer war, diirfte er in der Nahe der 


1 Wir sehen, dass die Erfolge des Cerealis viel ausfiihrlicher behandelt 
werden, als die Vespasians, was ja der ziemlich offen zu Tage tretenden 
Absicht des ganzen Werkes, die flavianischen Kaiser zu verherrlichen, 
nicht entspricht. Nun sehen wir einen andern Zug Vespasians (IV, 8, 1) 
mit Einzelheiten beschrieben: ‘‘Am dritten Tag zog er von Antipatris 
weiter und verwiistete die ganze Gegend ringsum mit Feuer und Schwert. 
Nach Unterjochung der Toparchie Thamna riickte er vor Lydda und 
Jamnia, nahm beide ein, versah sie mit Besatzungen, die aus geeigneten 
Bewohnern friiher iibergetretener Stadte gebildet waren, und kam nach 
Emmaus. . . Die angrenzende Toparchie Bethleptefa und das angrenzende 
Gebiet verheerte er durch Brennen und Sengen, befestigte alsdann 
geeignete Punkte in Iduméa und nahm zwei Doérfer im Herzen dieser 
Landschaft, Betaris und Kefartobas, wo er tiber zehntausend Menschen 
niedermachte und mehr als tausend gefangen nahm.” Wir kénnen 
hieraus ersehen, wie Vespasian mit der Bevélkerung der eroberten Ort- 
schaften verfuhr, genau so wie Cerealis oben und Lucius Annius in Gerasa 
nach Bell. Jud., IV, 9, 1 Wenn demnach Josephus es unterlisst, bei 
dem Zuge Vespasians nach Gofna zu erzihlen, was da vorging, so wird er 
seine guten Griinde gehabt haben; es wird nicht Alles ganz glatt fir 
Vespasian abgelaufen sein und dieser manche Schlappe erlitten haben, 
was dann die Vernichtung der Ortschaften, die Widerstand geleistet 
hatten, nach sich zog. Grdssere Stidte wurden in der Regel verschont. 
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Kiiste gewohnt haben, was sich mit seinen Stadten im Kénigsgebirge 
gut vereinbaren lisst. Von dieser Seite steht sonach dem Ergebnisse, 
dass es sich in den Berichten tiber den Untergang der Stidte im 
Kénigsgebirge um den Krieg der Jahre 66-70 handelt, nichts im 
Wege. Eleazar b. Harsom war Zeitgenosse und jiingerer Alters- 
genosse Agrippa’s II und kann daher auch noch im Jahre 116 eine 
Rolle gespielt haben, wie sie die Meldung tiber sein Ende und die 
Verkniipfung des Namens Harsom mit einer Religionsverfolgung 
voraussetzt. 


(c) Die zerstirten Stadte Galilda's in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a. 


Ich habe bisher nur die judiischen Stidte in diesem Berichte 
behandelt ; die galilaéischen kénnen nun, da wir die Anlage und den 
Ursprung der Quelle erkannt haben, ganz kurz besprochen werden. 
Die nyo? dreier Stidte wurde auf Wagen nach Jerusalem gebracht : 
Kabul, Sihin und Migdal-Seb‘aja, und alle drei verédeten. Offenbar 
soll hier die Grésse der Stidte gekennzeichnet werden ; aber die Ein- 
zelheit, die zur Charakteristik dient, ist nicht klar. Im Midrasch 
Threni steht fiir das unverstindliche N\OYP: OVO, wofiir die Hand- 
schrift der Buber’schen Ausgabe die Verschreibung NIMDWD2 hat. 
Allgemein wird es als DY" = Census, Steuer, erklirt; aber man hat 
sich nicht gefragt, ob zu der Zeit, welche die Midraschstelle, wie es 
scheint, auf Grund guter Sachkenntniss, schildert, die Steuern Gali- 
lia’s nach Jerusalem und nicht etwa an eine andere Stadt abzulie- 
fern waren. Da die ganze Zusammenstellung von den Beziehungen 
der verschiedenen Stidte zam Tempel in Jerusalem spricht, so ist in 
dem fraglichen Worte eine Abgabe an das Heiligthum zu vermuthen. 
Liest man MYO" oder NNWO'D, ein Wort, das auch sonst vorkémmt, 
z. B.in jer. Synhedr., X, 28 b, 15, wo erzihlt wird, Kénig Ahab habe sich 
tiglich von seinem Feldherrn Hiel abschitzen lassen W"5! MM 
mm mnayd mn und den Geldwerth seiner Person den Gétzen 
gewidmet, so entspricht es dem hebriischen TY in Levitic. xxvii. (vgl. 
auch jer. Pea, VII, 20 a, 30). Wir haben auch Belege dafiir, dass diese 
Sitte bis in die letzte Zeit des Tempels beobachtet wurde. Denn Arakhin 
V, 1 (Tos., III, 1) erzéhlt, die Mutter der 7'OD gelobte, als diese 
erkrankte, deren Gewicht in Gold dem Heiligthum zu widmen, und 
als sie nach Jerusalem zog, erfillte sie ihr Geliibde. In Sifra, 1124 
(b. Joma, 38 b; Threni rab., 1, 16) lesen wir: ‘‘Man erzihlte von Doég, 
dem Sohne Josefs, dass er einen Sohn hinterliess, den die Mutter 
jedes Jahr mit der Spanne mass, um Gott das seiner Zunahme ent- 
sprechende Gold zu widmen.” Da aber diese Falle nur Ausnahmen, 
jedenfalls nur aussergewohnliche Widmungen sind, diirften sie mit 
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dem offenbar als regelmissige Abgabe gedachten SMO" nicht iden- 
tisch sein. Nun kennen wir als solche nur den alljihrlich gezahlten 
Sekel, der der rémischen Kopfsteuer in der That entspricht und gut 
als Dio bezeichnet werden konnte. Die Nachricht tiber diese 
Abgabe setzt jedenfalls den Bestand des Tempels voraus; ebenso die 
zweite des R. Johanan tiber die 80 Laden der Weber von D25B in Migdal 
Seb‘aja und die R. Hijja's tiber die 80 Laden in Kefar-Imra, in denen 
levitisch-reine Lebensmittel verkauft wurden. Die Ausgaben des 
Midrasch Threni haben fur das nicht iibersetzte D35B ;N2B ‘378 
(vgl. Buber, 54a, Note 12), Aruch hat bp ; Schlatter (Die Tage Trajans, 
58 ff.) sieht hier die rege Betheiligung der galiliischen Juden an dem 
unter Kaiser Hadrian wiedererbauten Tempel. Ich kann hier die 
Frage, ob dieser wirklich wiederhergestellt wurde, nicht erértern, da 
sie wegen der Spirlichkeit der zuverlissigen Quellen noch immer 
einer eingehenden Priifung bedarf ; aber ich muss einige Augenblicke 
bei jenen Belegstellen Schlatters verweilen, die mit der Beziehung 
der uns beschiftigenden Meldungen in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a auf 
Hadrians Regierungszeit aufs Engste verkniipft sind. Schlatter ver- 
weist mit besonderem Nachdruck auf die Erzihlung in Midrasch 
Eccles. rabba, Anfang: ‘‘ Hanina b. Dossa sah die Leute seiner Stadt 
Geliibdeopfer und Spenden nach Jerusalem schaffen und es schmerzte 
ihn, dass er wegen seiner Armuth nicht das Gleiche thun konnte. 
Da ersah er sich einen Steinblock, den er, nachdem er ihn bearbeitet 
hatte, widmen wollte; als ihm jedoch die Mittel fehlten, sein 
Geschenk nach Jerusalem zu beférdern, da stellten sich ihm Engel 
zur Verfiigung, die den Quaderstein dahin brachten.” Da nun Hanina 
ein galilaischer Frommer in den Jahren 70-130 war, so kénnte es sich 
hier nur um den hadrianischen Tempel handeln. Aber eine genauere 
Beachtung der sonst vorhandenen wenigen Stellen itber diesen 
Lehrer zeigt mit voller Bestimmtheit, dass der erzihlte Vorfall vor 
das Jahr 70 gehért. Aus b. Berakh., 34 b erfahren wir zunichst, 
dass Hanina nicht bloss dem Patriarchen Gamaliel II, sondern auch 
schon dessen Vorginger, Johanan b. Zakkai, als wirksamer Beter 
bekannt war und von diesem bei der ernsten Erkrankung seines 
Sohnes auch in Anspruch genommen wurde’. Es findet sich 
aber nirgends, dass er etwa in Jabne, dem Wohnsitze der beiden 
Patriarchen, gelebt oder auch nur voriibergehend geweilt hitte. 
Dagegen erfahren wir aus jer. Berakh. IV, 7c, 57: “Es kamen 
Eseltreiber von Arab nach Sepphoris hinab und erzihlten, dass 


1 Die Angabe, dass Hanina zu R. Johanan Thora lernen ging, darf 
nicht zu dem Nachweise verwendet werden, dass Hanina ein Jiinger 
dieses gewesen wire; Johanan mag schon frtih als bedeutender Lehrer 
anerkannt worden sein und Hanina sein Lehrhaus besucht haben. 
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Hanina b. Dossa schon, als sie Arab verliessen, die Sabbathfeier 
begonnen hatte,” dass er in der unmittelbaren Nahe von Sepphoris, 
in Arab gewohnt hat. Andererseits aber lesen wir in Sabbath, 
XVI, 8, dass Johanan b. Zakkai in Arab religionsgesetzliche Fragen 
beantwortet habe, und in jer. Sabbath, XVI, 15 d, 59 berichtet Ulla, 
dass Johanan in Arab 16 Jahre gewohnt und den Galilaern wegen 
ihrer Gleichgiltigkeit in religionsgesetzlichen Dingen prophezeit 
habe, sie wiirden in die Hinde von Gewaltmenschen fallen. Wenn 
sonach berichtet wird, dass er den Beter von Arab aufsuchte, so liegt 
es wohl am nichsten, dass er ihn als den Bewohner derselben Stadt 
angeht. Da nun dariiber nirgends etwas verlautet, dass R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai nach dem Jahre 70, in dem er Jerusalem verliess, nach 
Galilia gezogen ware, als sein Wohnsitz vielmehr Jabne, das er sich 
von Vespasian erbeten haben soll, und Berur-Hél genannt werden, so 
ergiebt sich, dass er in Galilia vor 70 gewohnt hat. Um iibrigens 
nicht das ganze Gewicht dieser Aufstellung auf eine einzige Beweis- 
fiihrung zu wilzen, sei noch darauf verwiesen, dass von dem Aufent- 
halte des R. Johanan b. Zakkai in Galiléa auch b. Sabbath, 34a und 
vielleicht auch Aboth di R. Nathan (2. Recension, XXVII, 28 b) spricht, 
indem er dort in Tiberias, hier in Ramath-bné-Anath! als Lehrer 
wirkend vorgefiihrt wird. Somit fallt die im Midrasch Eccles. rab. 
Anfang berichtete Wallfahrt des R. Hanina b. Dossa aus Arab und 
die der anderen Einwohner dieser Stadt nach Jerusalem nicht in die 
Zeit Hadrians, die Hanina kaum erlebt haben diirfte, sondern vor 
70, vielleicht in die Jahre, als R. Johanan b. Zakkai bereits als 
angesehener Lehrer in der Hauptstadt wirkte. 

Lesen wir nun, nachdem wir den auffalligen Eifer der Bewohner 
des galildischen Arab, Geliibdeopfer und Spenden nach Jerusalem 
zu liefern, kennen gelernt haben, die Meldung in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 
69 a, dass die galildischen Stadte Kabul, Sihin und Migdal-Seb‘aja 
ihre Beitrige fiir den Tempel auf Wagen nach Jerusalem schaffen, 
so werden wir keine Veranlassung finden, hier die Zeit Hadrians 


1 Tos. Mikwaoth, VI, 3 wird eine religionsgesetzliche Frage aus on 
my m3 dem R. Hanina b. Teradjon vorgelegt ; da dieser in Sihin lehrte, 
muss der Ort in der N&he dieses gelegen haben und von Beth-Anoth im 
Stammgebiete Judas (Josua xv. 19), das Eusebius (Onomast., 220, 97) 
zwei Meilen von der Terebinthe und vier von Hebron verlegt, verschieden 
sein. In Josua xix. 38, Judic. i. 33 ist thatsichlich Beth-Anath im 
Gebiete Naftalis genannt, wihrend Eusebius (Onomast., 236, 45) noch ein 
drittes 15 Meilen von Caesarea kennt. Doch hat die 1. Recension der 
Aboth di R, Nathan, XII, 28b statt Beth-Anath Beth-Rama, das aber 
auch mit einem in Galilia gelegenen, zu Naftali gehérigen Orte, ha~-Rama 
in Josua xix. 36 identisch sein kinnte. Midrasch ha-Gadol liest in dieser 
Stelle 7D m3 wie Schechter Note 77 anfihrt. 
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geschildert zu sehen, sondern die des Hanina b. Dossa, als sich, 
durch irgend welche besondere Umstiinde angeregt, eine sehr eifrige 
Betheiligung der Galilier an dem Tempelcult zeigte. Allerdings 
liegt uns auch in jer. Ma‘asser Seni, V, 56, ii ein Bericht tiber Migdal- 
Seb‘aja, Mahalol und Sepphoris vor, der einerseits tibereinstimmend 
mit der angefihrten Stelle den mit Wundern bewerkstelligten 
Besuch der Galilaer in Jerusalem schildert, andererseits aber diese 
haufige Wallfahrt in die Zeit Hadrians zu verlegen scheint und fir 
Schlatter’s Annahme einen weiteren Beleg bilden kénnte. Da lesen 
wir némlich: ‘‘Nakkai, der Tempeldiener von Migdal-Seb‘aja, ging 
jeden Freitag, sobald er die- Leuchter in Ordnung gebracht hatte, 
ins Heiligthum und kehrte noch vor Eintritt des Sabbathes zuriick, 
um die Lampen in der Synagoge seiner Stadt anzuziinden.. Nach 
Angabe Anderer war er Schulmeister, begab sich am Freitag nach 
Jerusalem, las dort den Wochenabschnitt und kam noch vor Eintritt 
der Nacht zurtick, um den Sabbath in seiner Stadt zuzubringen*. 
Tantiroi aus Mahalol verbrachte den Sabbath im Tempel und doch 
war keiner friher beim Feigenabnehmen, als er. Die Frauen von 
Sepphoris verbrachten den Sabbath im Heiligthum und trotzdem 
war niemand frither, als sie, an der Arbeit beim Feigenabnehmen. 
Die Frauen von Lydda kneteten ihren Teig, gingen nach Jerusalem 
beten, und kehrten zuriick, bevor der Teig gegoren hatte.” Ist auch 
die ganze Darstellung sagenhaft, so liegt der Nennung gerade der 
Stiidte Migdal-Seb‘aja, Mahalol, Sepphoris und Lydda und dem 
Hervorheben der Frauen in zweien derselben irgend ein thatsich- 
licher Vorgang zu Grunde. Weist nun die wiederholte Erwihnung 
des Tempels auf die Zeit vor 70, so ist der Schulmeister Nakkai 
ein Zeitgenosse der hadrianischen Regierung ; denn er ist als Gegner 
des R. Simon b. Johai bei der levitischen Reinsprechung von Tiberias 
genannt (Genes. rab., 79, 6 u. Parallelstellen) und war damals Lehrer 
in Migdal-Seb‘aja (vgl. Bacher in Berliner-Hoffmann’s Magazin, XVII, 
1890, 169 ff.). Laut einer massoretischen Notiz im Dikduke ha-Teamim 
(ed. Baer-Strack, p. 56) hat er bis zur Zeit des Rufus in Palistina 
gelebt und ist dann nach Babylonien ausgewandert?. Da die Rein- 
sprechung von Tiberias durch Simon b. Johai nach dessen mehr- 


1 Kinige Parallelstellen, wie Threni rab., 3, 9; jer. Sebi‘ith, IX, 38d, 39; 
Eccles. rabba, 10, 8, haben als Ort bloss Migdal, was auch in der aus jer. 
Ta‘anith, IV, 69a, entlehnten Stelle daselbst der Fall ist. Der Bericht 
in jer. Ma‘asser Seni diirfte auf ein hebriisches Original zurtickgehen, 
in dem Nakkai als jn bezeichnet war ; die eine Uberlieferung iibersetzte 
dieses Wort mit wow, Synagogendiener, die andere mit 1c, Schullehrer, 
beides richtig, weil beide Amter in einer Person vereinigt waren. 

2 Die Herausgeber haben in den Text »1p20, Punktatoren, aufgenommen, 
aber nur nach einem Codex; vgl. Bacher a, a. O. 
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jihrigem Héhlenleben erfolgt ist, dieses aber die Folge seiner in 
Gesellschaft des R. Jehuda b. Ilai und des R, José b. Halafta gethanen 
abfilligen Ausserungen tiber die Culturarbeit der Romer in Palistina 
war, so kam R. Simon keinesfalls vor 138 nach Tiberias und war 
Nakkai somit um diese Zeit in Migdal-Seb‘aja thitig, was, da er 
nicht auch schon vor 70 in demselben Orte Schullehrer gewesen 
sein kann, den Bestand des Tempels in Jerusalem und die rege 
Wallfahrt der galilaischen Juden unter Hadrian beweisen wiirde *. 
Dagegen kann der Angabe, dass Nakkai unter Rufus, d. h. in den 
Jahren 132-5 ausgewandert ist, kein besonderes Gewicht beigemessen 
werden, da jener nach der Einstellung der hadrianischen Verfolgungen 
zurtickgekehrt sein kann, wenn auch der Wortlaut der massoretischen 
Notiz nicht dafir spricht. Doch scheint mir in Wahrheit der Name 
Nakkai mit den Schulmeistern von Migdal-Seb‘aja verwachsen und 
zu einem Appellativ geworden zu sein, wie ‘30 fiir die Haussklaven 
des hillelischen Patriarchenhauses; und aus diesem Grunde schwebt 
die chronologische Fixirung bloss auf Grund des Namens in der Luft, 
wihrend der Inhalt der Meldungen tiber den regen Besuch der 
Galilier und Lyddenser im Tempel in Jerusalem entschieden fir 
die Zeit vor 70 spricht. 

Noch eine Quelle stellt in geradezu unverstindlicher Weise Ga- 
lilia mit seinen Beziehungen zum jerusalemischen Tempel derart 
in den Vordergrund, dass Judia gar nicht genannt wird. Es ist die oft 
angefihrte, aber nirgends eingehender behandelte Trauerklage des 
liturgischen Dichters Eleazar Kalir mit den Anfangsworten 72¥" NN 
wn nbyan welche auf Grund einer bisher nicht wiedergefun- 
denen, aber von den palistinischen Lehrern des 4. Jahrhunderts 
beniitzten talmudischen oder midraschischen Schilderung den Unter- 
gang der 24 in Galilia wohnhaften Priesterabtheilungen in Jerusalem 
beklagt. Diese sind: I. jf)" 2. OU NDY 3. NOYED NIMwd 4. Any jd 
1 5. ond ma. 6. naw 7. 125¥y 979.8. Sey ses sma o. Sane nD 
ro. 433 yn> 11. MIpoK NWO 12. MY ND 13. Ny M2 WD NIHwd 
14. 2 NWwwo 15. MAYO MMW 16. MN 17. Mdm nD 18. 
NAW) NWwP 19. AY 20. 33 S30 21. 2%3n AD 22. AIM “DS 
23. roby naa 24. MIX NON + Wir haben nicht die Mittel, die Einzel- 
angaben dieser Quelle zu priifen (vgl. Zunz, Litteraturgeschichte d. 


1 Lydda weist zwischen 90 und 135 auch in dem oben angefihrten 
Midrasch zu Canticum Beziehungen zum Tempel in Jerusalem auf, 
indem R. Tarfon, der in Lydda wohnt, in dem Vorhofe desselben 
weilt und von den Rémern dort gefangen genommen wird, wie Ismael 
b. Eli’a und Simon b. Gamaliel. Wir haben jedoch gesehen, dass dieses 
Geschehniss einer friiheren als der hadrianischen Zeit angehért, nimlich 
den Jahren 116-7. 
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synag. Poesie, 602, No. 5); aber wir kennen eine ganze Reihe der hier 
aufgeziihlten Stidte, so Sepphoris, 1b nN"y (jer. Nidda, I, 48a, 73; 49 b, 
65= nonsa b. Jebam., 59 b; Tos. Nidda, I, 9; b. Nidda, 9b), Jotapata, 
Arbel, Kabul, Safeth, Beth-Maon, Nazareth, Arab, Migdal-Nunja in 
der nichsten Nahe von Tiberias (b. Pessah., 46a; Gritz, in seiner 
Monatsschrift, XXIX, 1880, 484), j\NY2 (so diirfte wohl fiir N22 — vgl. 
Hildesheimer, Beitrdge z. Geogr. Paldst., 12 ff.— zu lesen sein) und 
Ariah (Sifré Numeri, 131, p. 47 b unt.; Neubauer, 216). Von den uns 
beschaftigenden Stadten sind hier Arab, Kabul und Sepphoris genannt. 
Was die Aufzihlung eigentlich will, ist nicht auf den ersten Blick 
klar. Zunz hat angenommen, sie enthalte die 24 Priesterklassen; er 
hat aber nicht bedacht, dass die Vorlage Kalirs unmdéglich alle 24 
Klassen nach Galilia verlegt haben kann. Nun nennt Kalir auch in 
seiner im rémischen Mahzor stehenden Keroba fiir den 9. Ab (Zunz, 
46, 18) mehrere dieser Stiidte, indem er ihre Namen als Verba und 
Appellativa verwerthet, und zwar I. f)"0 2. PiDy 3. MOWED 4. b anny 
5. BND [m3] 6. pO" 7. PrP 8. Abijja, 9. Arbel, 10. Kabul, 11. np [5x] 
12. Safeth, 13. Maon, 14. D927 N'2'. In dieser Reihe ist Poy far 
Sepphoris gesetzt und scheint den Namen der dort wohnenden 
Priesterabtheilung zu enthalten, was auch aus jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 68 d, 
40 hervorgeht. Da heisst es nimlich: j)9" ,A9I3 J n5 25 49K 
Y2 DY 37 MH W393 349 WRX ond NAYS ADD “35DYD ,ANp 
ndim ox daw apioy ayy my yt Day poy ay 13 13501 Dw dy 
esd “R. Levi sagte: Jehojarib ist der Name des Mannes, Meron 
der der Stadt und "35D bedeutet: er hat das Haus den Feinden 
uberliefert; (R. Berekhja sagte: Gott hat mit seinen Sdhnen 
gerechtet, weil sie widerspenstig und ungehorsam gegen ihn waren).” 
Jedaja, Amok, Sepphoris ist folgendermassen zu deuten : “Gott kannte 
den verborgenen Beschluss ihres Herzens und verbannte sie nach 


? Der Satz, in welchen der 14. Name verwoben ist, lautet: ome on? 
,=™:25 und es ist nicht ersichtlich, welches Wort den Namen darstellt oder 
enthalt. o> scheint auf 0127 m3 rathen zu lassen ; diese Stadt ist nicht 
bloss in Judia bekannt (vgl. die Commentare zu Jerem. vi. 1, Neubauer, 
131), sondern, wie mir scheint, auch in Galilia nachweisbar. In Tos. 
Nidda, IIT, 1x lesen wir néimlich: 072 m3 Myp3o WOW WIY .IWD TOW 09 
TYPO WOW DY 137 3D NYPIO WW WNT 197 LA YND 197-37 OD My NID? 
2A MypP2 9 AR VHD 3 OED TOW Tyde JQ Pow ‘2D ,NIw da ist der 
Thon von Sikhni, Jotapata und Gennessar, also aus drei galiliischen 
Stidten, genannt und es ist demnach wahrscheinlich, dass auch die erste, 
von dem gleichfalls in Galilia lebenden R. Meir angegebene Stadt 
p77 m3 in Galiléa lag; dafiir spricht auch die Mischna Nidda, II, 7. 
Es wire aber auch mdglich, dass oxrmw den Namen der Stadt in sich birgt, 
und dann kénnte an Si in gedacht werden. 
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Sepphoris.” Der aus Namen bestehende Text, der in beiden Saitzen 
ausgelegt wird, hat gelautet: DYNDY Ploy MYT ,~aIDD PD 31" 
und hat im ersten Worte dieser den Namen einer der 24 Priester- 
klassen, an zweiter, bez. dritter Stelle einen Ort, an dritter, bez. 
zweiter den Namen der Unterabtheilung der Priesterklasse, welche 
in der angegebenen Stadt wohnte. Kalir hat, da er in jeder Strophe 
nur einen der drei Namen giebt, bald den der Abtheilung, bald den 
der Stadt, bald den der Klasse gesetzt und uns hierdurch einige 
der Priesterunterabtheilungen und deren Wohnsitze erhalten. Die 
Quelle, die er beniitzte, hat sich bloss mit Galilaa befasst; offenbar 
war ihr Verfasser ein Galilier, den das Schicksal seiner engern 
Heimath mit Schmerz erfitllte und der, den Untergang des Tempels 
beklagend, nur die Priesterstiédte zusammenstellte. Doch auch als 
Galilier hatte er den Priestern seines Landes keine so weitgehende 
Aufmerksamkeit zuwenden kénnen, wenn sie nicht kurz vor der 
Zerstérung des Heiligthums eine einflussreiche, ja alle anderen 
iiberragende Rolle gespielt hitten; denn er schildert nicht ihre 
Stellung in Galilia und deren Stadten, sondern ihren Untergang 
in Verbindung mit dem Tempel. 

Nun werden in den wenigen Berichten, die von einzelnen Cult- 
handlungen im Tempel erzahlen, gerade von Priestern aus Sepphoris 
Einzelheiten erzihlt; so in jer. Joma, VI, 43 c, 66 (Tos. Sota, XIII, 8; 
b. Joma, 39 a): ein Priester in Sepphoris nahm seinen Theil und den 
seines Genossen und wird desshalb bis heute }*PXNM 3 (vgl. Levy, I, 
138a) genannt. Da es sich um die Vertheilung der Schaubrode 
handelt, die im Tempel stattfand, muss es wohl “aus Sepphoris” 
heissen, wie es die Wiener Handschrift der Tossifta und die Ausgaben 
in der That haben’. R. José, der Sepphorenser, berichtet (Tos. 
Joma, I, 4; jer., II, 38 d, 2; b.12 b; vgl. jer. Megilla, I,72a, 53; Horajoth, 
III, 47d, 9) von Josef, dem Sohne Illems, aus Sepphoris, dass er ein- 
mal den Hohenpriester am Verséhnungstage vertrat. Die Person des 
Berichterstatters fihrt mich auf die Annahme, dass dieser Priester 
den: letzten Jahren vor der Zerstérung des Tempels angehért und 
dass Josephus (Antiguit., XVII, 4, 2), der ihn als den Stellvertreter 
des Mattathias, Sohn Theophilos’ I, bezeichnet, nur irrthiimlicherweise 
diesen statt des gleichnamigen Hohenpriesters aus der spitern Zeit 
gesetzt hat. Ferner erzihlt R. José (Joma, VII, 3), dass der Siindenbock 
an einem Versdéhnungstage von Arsela aus Sepphoris in die Wiiste 


’ Tossifta hat sonderbarerweise "yey mwyn und da auch jer. 792 Morn 
y)ps2 Me hat, muss das auffallende 3 das Urspriingliche sein, besonders 
da auch in dem Berichte tiber Josef b. Illem in Tos. wexa steht. Es 
scheint dieses Sprachgebrauch gewesen zu sein ; vielleicht, da R. José aus 
Sepphoris war, in Galili&a. 
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gefihrt wurde, obwohl dieser Laie war, wihrend sonst zu diesem 
Ehrenamte nur Priester zugelassen wurden. Das im Verhiltniss zur 
Anzahl der Nachrichten auffallend haiufige Hervortreten der Seppho- 
renser im Tempelcult kann kaum dadurch allein erklirt werden, 
dass ein Sohn dieser Stadt, R. José, fiir die Geschichte seiner Heimath 
Interesse hatte und anderen Gegenden Palistinas ein solcher Mann 
fehlte. Vielmehr gehdrt die Auszeichnung des vornehmen Laien und 
die des angesehenen Priesters aus Sepphoris einer Zeit an, als die 
massgebenden Kreise Jerusalems und des Tempels sich veranlasst 
sahen, die Galilier auszuzeichnen; wahrscheinlich als Agrippa II, der 
Konig eines Theiles von Galilia, nach der Hauptstadt kam und dort 
nicht bloss das ihm von den Rémern gewahrte Recht, Hohepriester 
zu ernennen, bethatigte, sondern sich auch verpflichtet fihlte, dem 
Tempel und dem Opferdienste besondere Aufmerksamkeit zu widmen. 
Diese seine Thitigkeit fallt in die Jahre 59-66; derselben Zeit gehdrt 
auch, wie wir gesehen haben, die Wallfahrt der Juden von Arab und 
wahrscheinlich auch die der Manner von Migdal-Seb‘aja und Mahalol 
und die der Frauen von Sepphoris und Lydda. Und dieselbe Beweg- 
ung setzt die Meldung von der Befdrderung der Abgaben an den 
Tempel von Seiten der Bewohner von Kabul, Sihin und Migdal- 
Seb‘aja in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a voraus. An die Juden Galilias 
wendet sich wohl schon das Sendschreiben Gamaliels I (b. Synhedr., 
11b; jer., I, 18d, 16; Tos., II, 6) mit der Ankiindigung des verfiigten 
Schaltjahres ; aber dasselbe giebt gar keinen Aufschluss iiber die Stell- 
ung der Galilaer zum Tempel. In ganz anderer Weise spricht dagegen 
das Sendschreiben Simon b. Gamaliels I und Johanan b. Zakkai’s, das 
neue Bestimmungen einfihrt und einen Umschwung in der Beobacht- 
ung des Religionsgesetzes widerspiegelt, an die Juden: myn bday 
bon ma sayd semnd pinnnm (im Midrasch ha-Gadol zu Deuteron. 
xv.; vgl. Hoffmann in Hildesheimer’s Jubelschrift, hebr. Theil, p. 30ff.). 
Da Hanina b. Dossa aus Arab als Widmung an den Tempel einen 
grossen Quaderstein nach Jerusalem beférden lisst, ergiebt sich, dass 
damals an dem Heiligthum gebaut wurde und die Spenden zur 
Deckung der Kosten beitragen sollten. Nun wissen wir, dass Agrippa 
II den Tempel, dessen Grund sich gesenkt hatte, stiitzen und um 
20 Ellen erhdhen wollte und hierzu mit grossen Kosten Bauholz 
von ungewohnlicherGrésse und Schénheit vom Libanon herbeischaffen 
liess, das aber wegen des inzwischen ausgebrochenen Krieges nicht 
zur Verwendung gelangte (Bell. Jud., V, 1,5; Antiquit., XV, 11, 3). 
Die letzte Meldung zeigt, dass man in dem Jahre 65 an die Arbeit 
ging, so dass die Wallfahrt der Einwohner von Arab demselben Jahre 
guzuweisen wire. Zu genau demselben Ergebnisse fiihrt auch die 
Vertretung des Hohenpriesters Mattathia, Sohn Theophilos’, durch 
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Josef, Sohn Illems, nach unserer Ansetzung. Denn jener bekleidete 
sein Hohepriesteramt von 65-66; der Kénig, mit dem Josef bei jener 
Gelegenheit itiber seine Wiirde unterhandelt (Tos. Joma, I, 4; jer., I, 
38d, 4; vgl. Tossafoth zu b. Joma, 12 b, s.v. J73), ist Agrippa II, der in 
dem genannten Jahre thatsichlich in Jerusalem weilte. Der ausser- 
ordentliche Andrang von Wallfahrern in derselben Zeit ist auch 
anderweitig zu belegen. Josephus erzihlt (Bell. Jud., II, 14, 3), dass, 
als der Legat von Syrien, Cestius Gallus, einmal kurz vor dem Passah- 
feste in Jerusalem weilte, ihn nicht weniger als drei Millionen 
Menschen umringten, um den Landpfleger Gessius Florus wegen 
seiner Grausamkeit zu verklagen. Dieser war von 64 bis 66 Pro- 
curator von Judia, somit faillt die grosse Versammiung der Juden 
zum Passah in diese Jahre; und da dieser Vorgang, wie Josephus 
berichtet, unmittelbar vor dem Ausbruche des Krieges sich zutrug, 
genau in das Frihjahr 66. Von demselben Geschehnisse erzihlt auch 
der Talmud (b. Pessah., 64 b; Tos., IV, 3; Midrasch Threni, 1, 1, § 2), 
wie schon Gritz (III, Note 18) richtig dargethan hat. Da ist es der 
Kénig Agrippa selbst, der dem Hohenpriester den Auftrag giebt, aus 
der Zahl der dargebrachten Passahopfer die der in Jerusalem An- 
wesenden festzustellen, und es ergaben sich sechshunderttausend 
Nieren, was, da sich zehn Leute zu einem Passah vereinigten, sechs 
Millionen Menschen entsprach. Bei dieser Gelegenheit wurden auf 
dem Tempelberge, der die grosse Menge nicht fassen konnte, Men- 
schen erdriickt, wesshalb dieses Passah das der Erdriickung genannt 
wurde. Da uns keine Quelle etwas Ahnliches aus friiherer Zeit 
berichtet, bestaitigt es sich auch von dieser Seite, dass wir den grossen 
Zuzug der galiliischen Juden, von dem verschiedene Nachrichten 
von verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten erzihlen, in die Jahre zu verlegen 
haben, als Agrippa II auf den Tempeldienst in Jerusalem Einfluss 
nahm und sogar die Leviten nach seiner Ansicht und deren Wunsch 
organisirte; als Simon b. Gamaliel I im Vereine mit dem aus Galilia 
eingewanderten und bald zu allgemeiner Anerkennung gelangten 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai die Ablieferung der bisher vernachlissigten 
levitischen Abgaben in Judia, Idumia und Galilia in Sendschreiben 
urgirte und als Hanina b. Dossa in Arab als frommer Beter wirkte. 
Es ist nur natiirlich, dass mit den zur Wallfahrt nach Jerusalem 
strémenden Massen auch die in Galilia wohnenden Priester dahin 
zogen; aber sie kehrten von dort nicht mehr heim, da sie der im 
Jahre 66 ausgebrochene Krieg in der Hauptstadt festhielt und desshalb 
gilt ihnen allein Kalirs Klagelied und seine Quelle. 

Die Meldung in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69a, dass in Migdal-Seb‘aja in 
80 Laden Priesterkleider angefertigt wurden, erklart sich aus dem 
Andrange der in Galiliéa ansissigen Priester zu den Festen in 
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Jerusalem sehr einfach; ebenso der Verkauf von levitisch-reinen 
Lebensmitteln, die an die in levitischer Reinheit nach der Hauptstadt 
Wallfahrtenden als Reisezehrung verkauft wurden. Dagegen ist zur 
Nachricht im Midrasch Threni, 2, 2, dass in Kefar-Nimra 80 Laden 
von Webern fiir Tempelvorhinge bestanden, zunichst zu bemerken, 
dass dieselbe der tiber die Priesterkleider in jer. Ta‘anith entspricht, 
indem fiir das den Abschreibern unverstindliche pod das leichtere 
M317 gesetzt wurde. Wenn sonach Schlatter (Die Tage Trajans, 58) 
sagt : “ Den Vorhang weben, das ist nicht ein Geschaft fiir Jahrzehnte, 
das macht man, wenn man den Tempel baut, und die grosse Zahl der 
Werkstitten soll sagen: mit grésstem Eifer und grosser Beschleunig- 
ung wurde der Vorhang hergestellt,” so fehit, wie schon bemerkt, 
jede Grundlage dafiir im Texte’; abgesehen davon, dass es villig 
unversténdlich ist, wie an den nur wenigen— nach b. Kethub., 106a 
dreizehn — Vorhiingen des Tempels so viele Werkstitten arbeiten 
konnten. Wir hitten sonach in den einzelnen Nachrichten in jer. 
Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a Meldungen itiber Vorgiinge in mehreren Stidten 
Galilaas in den letzten Jahren des Tempelbestandes, als das ganze 
Land vom Eifer, nach Jerusalem zu wallfahrten, erfasst wurde. Und 
ist es uns auch nicht bekannt, wozu die Kasten aus Erz in Sihin 
dienten, so diirfen wir auch hierin nur Behilter fiir die nach Jeru- 
salem zu liefernden Abgaben sehen. Wnd auch die als ungeheuer 
gross geschilderte Priesterabtheilung Immer diirfte in diesen Rahmen 
passen, indem sie, wie die von Kalir aufgezihlten, ihren Wohnsitz in 
Galilia hatte, wiewohl sie, wie die in Gufnith, auch in Judéa gewohnt 
haben kénnte; vielleicht war Beth-Semed, das R. Jobanan spiter als 
gross schildert und das in alter Zeit eine Priesterstadt war, ihr Sitz 
(vgl. oben). Von der hadrianischen Zeit ist hier keine Spur zu 
entdecken, da der einzige Hinweis auf die Jahre nach der Zerstérung 


* Gegen die Beziehung der Meldung auf die Tempelvorhinge spricht 
auch, dass diese von Frauen gewoben wurden. So heisst es in Tos. 
Sekalim, II, 6: m2 oven on) ney POW VT OU mI) MIN. MIEN WT ODT 
{Ww Mon pw pron Np meyo pew yo ovoIn “die Frauen woben 
an den Vorhingen, die beth-Garmu bereiteten das Schaubrod zu, die 
beth-Abtinas das Riucherwerk, und sie alle wurden aus dem Tempel- 
schatze gezahlt” (vgl. b. Kethub., 1064; jer. Sekal., IV, 48a, 25; Midrasch 
Cantic., 3, 6, § 2). Ferner ist die Apokalypse Baruchs x. 18 anzufihren : 
“Vos autem, sacerdotes, sumite claves sanctuarii et projicite in altitudinem 
coeli et date eas domino et dicite : Custodi domum tuam te, nos enim ecce 
inventi sumus oeconomi mendaces. Vos autem virgines, quae netis 
byssum et sericum cum auro Ophir, festinate et sumite omnia et projicite 
in ignem.” Vgl. Pesikta rab., 26, 131 a: NINE3 MINK yw Minna wes 
-DNOT OMN UP Noo Www» wer oD) WPT m1 Fw Alle diese Stellen 
zeigen, dass Frauen innerhalb des Tempels die Vorhange woben. 
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des Tempels, die Nennung des Eleazar b. Harsom, nicht den Tod 
dieses im Verzeichnisse in Threni r. als Martyrer der Verfolgungszeit 
genannten Mannes, sondern nur den Untergang seiner im Kénigs- 
gebirge gelegenen Stidte besagt, dieser aber, wie die Parallelberichte 
mit der Nennung des Kénigs Jannai als des Besitzers der Stadte im 
Kénigsgebirge deutlich besagen, lange vor dem bar-Kochbakriege 
erfolgt sein muss; iibrigens gehért auch der Tod Eleazar b. Harsoms 
spitestens der Verfolgung unter Lusius Quietus an. Es fehlt sonach 
jede Angabe dariiber, dass der bar-Kochbakrieg sich auch auf Galilia 
erstreckte. 

Es eriibrigt noch zum Schlusse, auf die Meldung in Midrasch Threni 
1, 16 (ed. Buber, 41b) hinzuweisen, die gleichfalls beweisen soll, 
dass Hadrian gegen galiliische Orte zu kimpfen hatte. Da heisst es: 
“Hadrian stellte in drei Orten Wachen auf, in 7) NON in Beth- 
Lehem und in Kefar-Lekitaja, und sagte, wer der einen entgeht, soll 
von der andern gefangen werden.” Die Ausgaben haben NNON Kefar- 
Lekitaja und 117" 5x n°3 so dass auch Schlatter (p. 28) hier drei 
Seiten Judias angegeben sieht. Ich méchte zunichst die Richtig- 
keit der Gleichsetzung von XNON, dem vielleicht nur die Hiufigkeit 
des Namens 727 NNONM den zweiten Theil eingetragen hat, mit 
Emmaus mit Entschiedenheit ablehnen, wie dieses schon Neubauer 
(101) gethan hat. Denn die Stellen, die unzweifelhaft Emmaus 
meinen, zeigen als Schreibung dieses Namens DINDON oder gekiirzt 
DIND (Neubauer, 100). So sagt in jer. Sebi‘ith, IX, 39a, 68 R. Johanan 
von Judia: 7 DINDN TY) NN MID . poy maven 773 W NT Ny 
> Poy DT Ih nbp bay nb “Iy) DINOND da ist der Weg von Beth- 
horon zum Meere genau beschrieben und an der Identitait von 
DINON mit Emmaus ist nicht zu zweifeln. Ebenso in Aboth di 
R. Nathan, XXVII, 28 a, wo Hillel einen Eseltreiber fragt, wieviel 
er fir den Weg von Jerusalem nach DY, nach Lydda, nach Caesarea 
verlangt, und wo dieselbe Strasse wie in der friiher angefiihrten 
Stelle gemeint ist (vgl. Buhl, Geographie, 129)'. Dieselbe Schreibung 
findet sich mehreremal in tannaitischen Berichten tiber einen Markt- 
platz (nND'y Sw Oryx Kerithoth, III, 6; b. Makkoth, 14a; dv roux 
DINO'S Hulin, 91 b; vgl. Rabbinowicz z. St., der hier und in Sukka, 51 a 
aus der Miinchener Hs. Diy*y verzeichnet, Arakhin, II, 4), und beach- 
tenswertherweise durchgehends mit 0D am Ende (vgl. Schiirer, II, 139, 
34)*. Ohne Zweifel ist NNN ein anderer Ort; ob das bei Jerusalem 

1 In jer. Aboda zara, V, 44d, 45 geht R. Aha, der in Lydda wohnt, 
nach pwr offenbar dasselbe Emmaus. 

2 In dem Berichte tiber R. Eleazar b. Arakh (Eccles. rab., 7, 7) heisst es : 
“Er ging zu seiner Frau nach wor einer Stadt mit schsnem Wasser und 
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gelegene, bei Josephus (Bell. Jud., VII, 6, 6) und Lucas xxiv. 13 
erwahnte Ammaus (vgl. Gritz, in seiner Monatsschrift, XIX, 1870, 524), 


guter Wohnung”; dafiir hat Aboth di R. Nathan, XIV, 30a nypod mont 
oN.) CD’ OD) HY zweimal mit-demselben Wortlaute, und nur eine, von 
Schechter (Note 22) angefiihrte Handschrift hat fiir mon1 im zweiten 
Falle own. Da nun der Parallelbericht in b. Sabbath, 147 b monvs hat, 
so wird man wohl auch mcm fiir urspriinglich halten miissen. Die 
zweite Recension der Aboth di R. Nathan, XXIX, Joa, Zeile 10 hat jedoch 
Epo mow Ap vyd ond 7? wodurch wieder Din gesichert ist. Da es 
nun erwiesen ist, dass dieses das auf dem Wege nach Lydda gelegene 
Emmaus bezeichnet, so fehlt jeder Grund, an die Bader bei Tiberias zu 
denken (vgl. Rappoport, Erekh Millin, 111 ff.; Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, 
I, 76, 3). Nun bezeichnet R. Eleazar dieses Emmaus als ,mcn1 das 
sonderbarerweise ohne Weiteres als ‘‘warme Bader” erklirt wird, und 
Krauss (Lehnwérter, II, 206 b) geht so weit, mon «ar’ éfoxjv mit Emmaus 
gleichzusetzen. Aber die Beachtung auch nur einer fir die Realien 
charakteristischen Stelle belehrt eines Anderen ; z. B. jer. Sebi‘ith, VIII, 
38b, 47: ‘“‘R. Josua b, Levi, der in Lydda wohnt, geht nach Beth-Gubrin 
baden”’; gab es zu Lydda kein Bad oder hatte Beth-Gubrin Heilquellen ? 
Das Letztere ist mir nicht bekannt, dagegen wissen wir, dass Beth-Gubrin 
seit 202 eine von Kaiser Septimius Severus neugegriindete Stadt ist (vgl. 
Schlatter, Zur Topographie, 38 ff.), die bald einen grossen Aufschwung 
nahm und zu den bedeutendsten Stidten Palistinas zihlte (Ammian, 
XIV, 8, 11). Es ist selbstverstindlich, dass die Rémer hier wohl nicht 
warme Quellenbider, doch dffentliche Bader anlegten, und diese heissen 
bekanntlich immer mxyrmm nyow (z. B. Aboda zara, I, 7 und oft); 
vgl. die Ausserung des R. Jehuda b. Ilai titber die Arbeiten der Rémer : 
ARID VPN OW UPN OYpNw ppn und die Gegenbemerkung des R. Simon 
-bI0 ym boy Ow. ,joxy pT yd MXsMD ,MIM iT ww ow YPN 
Lydda wurde wohl vom selben Kaiser zu einer rémischen Stadt um- 
gestaltet, wie Beth-Gubrin, aber es wird doch nicht in demselben Masse, 
wie dieses, mit Bidern ausgestattet gewesen sein, wesshalb R. Josua b. 
Levi nach Eleutheropolis baden geht. R. Eleazar b. Arakh sagt einfach, 
dass er nicht in eine Stadt ziehen wolle, die keine Bequemlichkeit bietet, 
sondern nur in eine, in der die rdmische Civilisation alles Erwiinschte 
geschaffen hat ; und da ist fiir die Bewohner der Gegend um Jabne und 
Lydda eben Emmaus der diesen Anforderungen entsprechende Ort. 
Ich bemerke noch, dass eine alte Sifréstelle im Midrasch ha-Gadol zu 
Deuteron. xiv. (vgl. Hoffmann in Hildesheimer’s Jubelschrift, hebr. Theil, 
29 ff.) den friihen Tannaiten Nehunja b. ha-Kana als Mann aus ovr be- 
zeichnet und die hebraische UWbersetzung des 1. Makkabderbuches (heraus- 
geg. von Chwolson. in den Editionen des Vereines Mekisé Nirdamim, XII- 
XIII, 1896-7) in iii. 57 ’Appaotp mit mex wiedergiebt (siehe Schweizer, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Reste eines hebr. Textes vom 1. Makkab., hebr. Theil, 
7 unten). 
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kann ich nicht entscheiden. Ich finde Mn in Judéa nur noch in 
Agadath Sir ha-Sirtm (ed. Schechter und ed. Buber) zu vi. 9, wo es in 
einer Ausfiihrung zu Numeri xiii. 23 heisst : }‘57!7 wobny wy PON WA 
% Sp) aby anmay non (by =) dy send ainy oy yin 
yaa ined Der 1w"0 weist an die Ktiste des todten Meeres, wie im 
Sifré Deuteron. 6 “wy Sw “wD mM AIWI*, Somit sind die 
Wachen an den Grenzen Judias aufgestellt und als Schauplatz 
des Krieges ist hier bloss dieses gedacht, wenn auch dadurch nicht 
ausgeschlossen wird, dass die Aufstindischen urspriinglich ein viel 
weiteres Gebiet innehatten und erst durch die Siege der Rémer auf 
dieses engere gedriingt wurden*. Doch spricht fiir Judia als den 


1 Eine andere Uberlieferung derselben Stelle (bei Schechter, 88) hat 
ImM7Iw NoMnw yond wo, wie naheliegt, nonyow in das nothwendige 
bw und einen Namen zu zerlegen ist, also gleichfalls non. Vgl. noch 
Tanna debé Eliah, XXVIII, 144, ed. Friedmann. 

2 Dasselbe ist vielleicht auch in Genes. rab., 41, 1 gemeint, wo 
R. Tanhuma erzihlt : “‘ Eine Palme stand in ynon und trug keine Friichte ; 
als ein Palmenziichter sie sah, sprach er: ‘Diese Palme sehnt sich nach 
Jericho.’ Als man sie mit einem Palmbaume von Jericho vereinigte, 
trug sie Friichte” (vgl. Griinbaum, Gesammelte Aufsiitze, 202, Zeitschrift 
d. deutschen morgenl. Ges, XXXI, 1877, Seite 330). Es ist anzunehmen, 
dass ynon nicht zu weit von Jericho war, vielleicht der nichste Ort mit 
Palmenpflanzungen ; vielleicht derselbe, von dem Josephus (Antiquit., 
IV, 8, 1) spricht, indem er sagt, Moses habe das Volk an einem am Jordan 
gelegenen und ganz von Palmbiaumen besetzten Orte, wo spiter die Stadt 
Abila lag, versammelt. Doch ist es nach der friiher angefiihrten Stelle 
diesseits des Jordan in Judia zu suchen, also entweder am todten Meere, 
wie En-Gedi, oder in einer Oase des Gor, wo Dattelpalmen gediehen. 
Schlatter (Beitriige 2. Ford. christl. Theol., IV, 4, 1900, 51) meint aller- 
dings, die Palme weise deutlich auf den heissen Kessel von el-Hammi 
mit seiner ippigen Vegetation. 

$ Laut derselben Midraschstelle wurden die Juden aus ihren Verstecken 
durch hinterlistige Versprechungen Hadrians gelockt und die auf diese 
Weise zusammengebrachten in po m3 nypa niedergemacht. Es ist von 
vorneherein wahrscheinlich, dass dieser Ort innerhalb des durch die drei 
Grenzstidte bezeichneten Gebietes lag, also in Judia. Es ist nicht mit 
Sicherheit zu entscheiden, ob derselbe por ma oder bloss j07 heisst, 
indem i*3 in mehreren Fallen zwischen die Verbindung des Ortes mit 
nypa eingefiigt wird (vgl. Neubauer’s Register s.v. nyps, zu dem noch 
DID m3 Mypa in b. Nidda, 20 a zu ergiinzen ist). Rimmon lag siidlich von 
Jerusalem (Zachar. xiv. 10); es gehdrte zu Judia (Josua xv. 32) und lag 
nach Eusebius (Onomast., 256, 92) 16 Meilen siidlich von Eleutheropolis 
(vgl. Neubauer, 118 und die Commentare zu Josua xv. 32). Es ist mir aber 
nicht ganz verstandlich, wie die jiidischen Forscher seit Rappoport (Zrekh. 
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alleinigen Schauplatz des Krieges und der dessen Abschluss bildenden 
Verfolgung die Meldung, dass die von den Rémern im bar-Kochba- 
aufstande gefangenen Juden auf dem Markte in Mamre bei Hebron 
und in Gaza als Sklaven verkauft (Hieronymus zu Zacharia xi. 5 und 
Jeremia xxxi. 15; Chronicon paschale, I, 474, ed. Dindorf) und nicht 
auch auf phénicische Mirkte gebracht wurden, die Galilia viel 
niher waren. Solange demnach keine bestimmten Nachrichten tber 
Kimpfe der Rémer unter Kaiser Hadrian auf galiliischem Gebiete 
vorliegen, haben wir sowohl auf Grund des Dio Cassius, als auch nach 
den Meldungen im Talmud und Midrasch anzunehmen, dass ebenso 
der Aufstand der Juden, wie der zur Unterdriickung desselben 
gefilhrte Krieg der Rémer auf Judéa beschrankt war. Die Einzel- 
berichte in jer. Ta‘anith, IV, 69 a, die auf den wiedererbauten Tempel 
und den Aufstand unter bar-Kochba bezogen wurden, beschreiben in 
Wahrheit die grossen Wallfahrten der galiliischen Juden nach 
Jerusalem, ferner die regen Beziehungen der Stidte Judias und Galilias 
zu dem Heiligtum in den Jahren 59-66 und den Untergang dieser als 
sehr volkreich geschilderten Stidte im grossen Kriege (66-70). 


Millin, 24 b) die ory nypa Gittin 57a unten mit }7 m2 Nypa identificirten. 
Dort heisst es nimlich: Ime ov nypaa ww OM FD TOW NIA Hye 17 HIN 
RON NMINDI .OT IM OD OPT Ww OMIT Vw) TPN Tew INN TYR Pwo 
33ND WOR 2dr dba ew bw jot po ne oy now wi Ow y20 
FWD NW AypIa oO ywry wed Ww PPI) NO AMP 72 YOY 137 WON par 
TW oN pe by ko PI OVEN AW OoeTWa) A Mey WMH OND OID 37 
P33 bw 72 y27 101 Poo Weil unmittelbar vorher von Beth-ther’s 
Untergang die Rede ist, hat man sich um die entscheidende Thatsache 
nicht weiter gekiimmert, dass der Urheber des Satzes tiber ov nyja 
R. Eliezer der Grosse, bekannt als R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanos, ist, der mehrere 
Jahre vor dem bar-Kochbakriege gestorben ist, somit nicht von dessen 
Ende erzihlen kann. Ebenso wie der folgende Redner, R. Josua b. Karha, 
apricht sehr wahrscheinlich auch R. Eliezer von der Zerstérung Jerusalems 
im Jahre 7o oder vom Kriege unter Trajan, auf den wahrscheinlich auch 
die in Genes. rabba, 64, 10 unter R. Josua b. Hananja abgehaltene 
Versammlung sich bezieht. Gritz (IV, 461) und Lebrecht (Bether, 25) 
behandeln die Ebene poy ma als mit der von Jizreel identisch, wofir 
scheinbar die Nachricht in jer. Hagiga, III, 78d, 15 spricht, dass sich die 
sieben Schiiler R. Akibas zur Feststellung des Kalenders in der Ebene 
Rimmon zusammenfanden. In Wahrheit aber beweist diese Stelle 
gerade, dass diese Ebene in Judia lag, da die Ordnung des Kalenders, die 
Einsetzung des Schaltmonates, zu jener Zeit noch ausschliesslich in Judéa 
stattfinden musste und der Bericht offenbar die Verfolgung Hadrians als 


beendigt voraussetzt. ¥ 
A. BUCHLER. 


WIEN, den 18. Januar 1901. 
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SOME POEMS OF JEHUDA HALEVI. 


I. 
BAcK, my soul, into thy nest; 
Earth is not for thee; 
Still in heaven find thy rest; 
There thou canst be free. 


Strive not for this world’s command, 
Look to what thou hast, 

Thou amidst the angels’ band 
Shar’st the great repast. 


Demean thee ’fore the majesty 
Of him who reigneth there, 
And in a lordly company 
Be thou the courtier. 


II, 


Beauty, and exaltation, crowning joy,— 
Such as beseem a kingly residence,— 

How these attract my soul, so timorous, coy, 
’Mid graceless ease of Western dalliance! 


My bosom’s very deepest chords vibrate 

When I look back, and think of days of old, 
Of majesty, now fallen to low estate, 

And fount of living warmth, now barren, cold. 


Till, soaring upwards, in my fancy’s dream 
On eagle’s pinions Eastward swift I fly, 

And there my welling tears that earthwards stream 
With Zion’s dust commingling sanctify. 


Thou'rt still my goal, though he for whom I long 
Waits not for me in thee; and for my woes, 
Thou offerest no soothing balm, but throng 
Of stinging trials, serpent brood of foes. 
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Yet should I be unto thy stones outcast, 

Even them with friendship'’s gladsome kiss I'll greet ; 
And must I with my lips thy clods hold fast, 

My taste shall make them more than honey sweet. 


III, 


God's still with me when I go out 
Whether with courage or with doubt. 
My mind is still on God intent 

And to his constant goodness bent. 
And God will keep me glad at heart 
When with my earthly goods I part, 
And greater fortune to me bring 

As all my gains from me I fling: 
And in this timber’s swelling mass 
Cause me through oceans safe to pass, 
And make its motion wings for me 
Like storks that fly across the sea: 
And give me power to hear the deep 
Moan music in his troubled sleep, 
The perfect image of my soul 
Reflecting in his mighty whole. 

And in his rage discern the fire 

That seethes the cauldron of the mire, 
And makes the sea an emblem fit 

Of hell’s confusion, and the pit: 
Secure amid an Aryan crew 

That to strange seas their course pursue 
Where rude barbarian pirate war 
Emerges from a hidden shore: 

Nor daunted by the fishy breed 

That mock our vessel’s puny speed 
Nor by sea-monsters’ hideous glare, 
That watch us for a dainty fare. 
Courageous still when mastering pains 
Shall loose the framework of my reins, 
And prospect of relief delude 

With feeble strain that brings no good. 
I see before me sore distress 

With ne’er a crust my soul to bless: 
But sweet upon my tongue the while 
God's name my hunger shall beguile. 
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I shall not have one anxious thought 
When all my labour falls to nought, 
And poverty becomes my lot 

And grim misfortune leaves me not. 
Yea, should that greatest loss befall 
Which touches me most near of all, 
Of her to whom my soul is tied, 
Sole offspring of a-father’s pride: 
Serene in mind, should loss proceed 
One further step my heart to bleed, 
And rob me of my house’s stay, 
Sole theme of all my fancy’s play. 
The dear descendant of my flesh, 
Whose play still keeps my feeling fresh, 
I can forget him, though he be 

In name and nature one with me. 

For this and every blow of fate 

Thy saving love will compensate, 

And find a better home for me 

In joyful service unto thee; 

And make me of thy chosen band 
Attentive, quick to thy command. 

Even shouldst thou call for sacrifice 

Of life-blood as thy favour’s price. 
Content to sink into the grave 

If in thy land a part I have; 

For then in truth this would be mine, 
A witness sure that I am thine. 





























M. Simon. 
















